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PANAMA TOLLS JARRING DEMOCRATIC HARMONY 


HAT THE CLEFT which sunders two continents at 
Panama should incidentally sever the Democratic party 
would seem not only fitting, but eminently agreeable to 
publicans and Progressives, who are of necessity in a position 
watchful waiting. So the opposition of Democratic leaders 
the President’s Panama tolls policy is seized upon by hostile 
itors as proof that the President has riven his party into 


and done in the House would indicate that the bulk of the 
Democratic party supports the President. The final vote in the 
House to repeal the provision for free Panama tolls for American 
shipping was 247 to 161. Tho Speaker Clark, Leader Under- 
wood, and other popular Democrats spoke ably against the 
measure, the party vote was 220 to 52 in its favor. It is noted 
that both of these speakers refrained from criticism of the 
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Speaker Clark, at the right, and Chairman Underwood. in the center, opposed free-tolls repeal on the floor of the House of Representatives 
and Senator O’Gorman, at the left, as Chairman of the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, pledges his opposition in the Senate. 
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DEMOCRATIC LEADERS WHO ARE 


OPPOSING THE PRESIDENT. 








less disunion. Anything like Democratic solidarity is 
ted, thinks the Baltimore News (Prog.), and the Philadelphia 
s (Rep.) agrees that the ranks are permanently divided, 
“the Democratic solid front that put through the Tariff Bill 
i the new banking system is broken and shattered.” Even 
mMocratic papers like the Charleston News and Courier admit 
this ‘‘first revolt against Mr. Wilson’s leadership is serious” 
think it may extend further. But a survey of the entire 
hocratic press and of Democratic comment on what was said 


President, and insisted that while they reserved their right to 
differ with him on this point, they were not leading any faction 
in revolt against his leadership. The New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.) remembers that the original free-tolls provision was 
supported only by a minority of the Democrats in the House, 
and declares the outstanding fact in the present situation to be 
‘that the Repeal Bill is shown to be a Democratic measure to 
do away with a Republican measure.”” Editors especially friendly 
to the President consider this result as enhancing his prestire 
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THE 
as a party leader and predict that the Senate will follow the 
example of the lower House, tho by a narrow margin and after 
considerable delay. 

Democratie press support of the President is not sectional, 
as may be seen by a glance at the list of Democratic papers 
In New York 
there are The World, The Times, and the Brooklyn Eagle. The 


which have been most strongly urging repeal. 
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C. pyrighted 1914 by International News Service; reprinted from N. Y. ‘‘American’’ by permission 
TAKING ON THE PILOT. 


—Sear in the New York American. 


Record, in Philadelphia, has been printing a series of editorial 
arguments against free tolls. In the South the press is nearly a 
unit, and the President’s side of the case has been zealously 
advocated by such influential dailies as the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch and Norfolk Virginian-Pilot in Virginia; the Louis- 
ville Times and Courier-Journal in Kentucky; the Nashville 
Banner and Tennessean, the Chattanooga Times and Memphis 
Commercial A ppeal in Tennessee; the Raleigh News and Observer 
the Atlanta Journal, Savannah News, and 
Macon Telegraph in Georgia; the New Orleans Picayune, the 
Little Rock Florida 
Times-Union. In Mr. Underwood's own State of Alabama, the 


in North Carolina; 


Arkansas Gazelle, and the Jacksonville 
Montgomery Advertiser finds itself for once compelled to disagree 
with the Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, tho it 
commends him for speaking his mind. So in Champ Clark’s 
own State, the leading Democratic dailies, the Post-Dispatch 
and Republic of St. Louis, support the President as against the 


se 


favorite son.” In Mr. Clark’s own district the sentiment 
seems to be divided, judging by the utterances of editors quoted 
in the New York Herald who represent public opinion in Au- 
drain, Ralls, St. Charles, and Callaway counties. Farther west, 
we find strong editorial support of the President’s repeal policy 
coming from the Houston Post and Chronicle and Fort Worth 
Record in Texas, The Daily Oklahoman, the Omaha World-Herald, 
and the Helena (Mont.) Independent. 

If, as claimed, President Wilson’s stand for repeal has split 
his own party, it has likewise split the ranks of the opposition. 
Of the Republicans voting on the repeal resolution 93, including 
Leader Mann, opposed it, while 23 fell in line with the President 
and supported it. Seventeen Progressives, with Mr. Murdock, 
voted against repeal, and three decided to vote in the affirmative. 
In the Senate, the heaviest arguments in favor of the attitude 
of the Democratic Administration are expected to come from 
a Republican, Senator Root. So it is not surprizing to find 
a number of the most important Republican papers taking this 
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side. Among them may be noted the Boston Advertiser, \; 
York Tribune, Syracuse Post-Standard, Rochester Post-Ezpry 
Buffalo News and Express, Pittsburg Dispatch, Chicago Rego, 
Herald and Inter Ocean, Kansas City Journal, Leavenwor) 
Times, and Minneapolis Journal. The nearly unanimous aetiy 
of the House Progressives can not be taken as characteristic ee 
party sentiment, with such organs as the Denver Rocky Moy, Laster 
tain News, Baltimore News, and Chicago Tribune so strong ; er be 
their advocacy of repeal. 
The arguments for and against free tolls for our coastyj 

shipping have been presented in previous LiTERARY Dhigjs 
articles. It may be said briefly that those who oppose fp 
tolls either denounce the exemption as a disguised  subsid ° 
and attack it as a favor to a monopoly, or emphasize th 
national dishonor involved in breaking a treaty. There ar 
editors who have always opposed the exemption and others why 
changed their minds with President Wilson. Some say t 
whatever opinion we may have about toll exemption itself, Tin, ry 
should uphold the President, who has accurate knowledge ; pe. 
our foreign relations and who asks for repeal to enable him i lg) 
carry out his policies. 


Ce een 
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But these papers and these arguments are by no means full 


the othe 
side are the powerful group of Hearst newspapers, the activitig 


representative of American public opinion, for on 


of those interested in coastwise shipping, a popular desire | 
curb the railroads, the influence of the Irish-American elema 
so strong in the Democratic party, and a wide-spread feeliy 
that Great Britain has, after all, no right to dictate with reg 
to the 
canal. 


In the Pres 
American-buifiMr, Underw 
To such sentiments in the ease of some Republi 
editors is added the feeling that the tolls exemption, support 
by President Taft, is a Republican policy, and they treat it as 
partizan issue. So we find the Philadelphia Inquirer and Pres 
Paterson Call, St. Louis Globe Salt Lake Herd 
Republican, San Francisco Chronicle, Seattle Post-Intelligena 
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—Williams in the Indianapolis News. 


and Portland Oregonian attacking the President’s ‘“surrendet 
England,” and predicting that however the Senate votes “ 
question will remain in national politics.” Among leadi 


Progressive papers we find the Toledo Blade and the ra@@fformed hj 
Philadelphia North American taking the same stand. Ot™resident w 
like-minded papers independent of party allegiance are "Me renomina 


Washington Post and Star, New York Commercial, and N 
Orleans Item. : 
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ANXIOUS MOMENTS. 


—French in the Chicago Record-Herald. 
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HIDING BEHIND THE FLAG. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


HOW THE REPEAL OPPONENTS LOOK IN CARICATURE. 


In the President’s own party the position of Champ Clark and 
fr. Underwood is reflected in the editorial utterances of the 
‘ew Orleans Times Democrat, the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, 
ohn R. MeLean’s Cincinnati Enquirer, and the Newark Star, 
wned by James Smith, Jr., Mr. Wilson’s arch-enemy in the 
‘ew Jersey days. Loudest of all, in protesting against “‘the 
aking of party promises’’ and the President’s ‘‘ unpatriotic 
‘illingness to sacrifice our sovereignty over the Canal and the 
iterests of our shipping in order to curry favor with Great 
pritain,”’ are the Hearst newspapers in several cities. 

In the Senate, whither the fight on tolls repeal is now trans- 
red, the contest will be closer, and the Washington correspon- 
ents expect to see the Administration win by a dozen votes. 
nator O’Gorman, a consistent advocate of free tolls, is chair- 
an of the committee on Interoceanic Canals, and will be an 
iportant figure until the final vote is taken. Senator Root is 
kpected to contribute notably to the debate on the floor of the 
enate and to advance, perhaps, some fresh arguments for repeal. 
While the Senate debates may be more ‘informing than those 
the House, the correspondents do not look forward to any 
peecch so dramatically appealing as that of Champ Clark in 
ie House on March 31. The fact that he had been so narrowly 
tfeated by Woodrow Wilson at the Baltimore convention 
ut interest to his. first open opposition to a Wilson policy. 
he news of his coming effort, we read in a World dispatch, drew 
the greatest crowd that has assembled in the Capitol since 
resident Wilson delivered his first message to Congress, more 
han a year ago.” To the disappointment of any Republicans 
bo might have been looking for a declaration of independence 
giinst President Wilson, the Speaker denied the existence of 
ly personal issue between the President and himself. He 
tclared emphatically: ‘I do not desire a breach in the Demo- 
atic party, and there is no breach in the Democratic party.” 
€ answered newspaper hints that his speech was to be the 
pening gun of his 1916 campaign for the Presidency by the 
atement that he was “not a candidate.” And he further 
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Hormed his hearers that he had often told his friends: ‘If 
ssident Wilson makes a success of his administration he will 
*renominated and reelected in 1916, but if he makes a failure, 
hich God forbid, the nomination will not be worth having.” 
Ht. Clark ‘“‘stedfastly supported the President until we were 








This he refused todo. The 
President’s ‘‘amazing request for the repeal, like the peace of 
Mr. Clark 
does not believe that the free-tolls provision contravenes the 


ealled upon to bolt the platform.” 
God, passeth all understanding,”’ said the Speaker. 


Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and he quoted British and American 
opinions supporting this belief. To quote from the final para- 
graphs of this eloquent, if ineffectual, address: 

“The plain, unvarnished truth of history is that from the 
beginning to the present hour what we do about our domestic 
trade, which includes the coastwise trade, we have considered 
solely as our business, and that foreign nations have absolutely 
nothing to do with it. It is none of their business what we do 
with it. 

“The repeal means the practical abandonment of the Monroe 
Doctrine, which we forced into the code of the international 
law, and which the American people will maintain at all 
hazards.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.) agrees with some opposition 
papers that the revolt led by Mr. Clark on the canal question 
is likely to extend to other issues, since ‘the Speaker represents 
an element in the Democratic party that has grown restive 
under the control of the President.” 
party harmony is not a misfortune,” says the Milwaukee Journal 
(Ind.), and the Democratic Charleston Post is inclined to agree. 
For, it remarks, there has been a good deal of repression during 
these long sessions of Congress; now ‘“‘the orators have been 
given their chance on this tolls question and they have taken 
advantage of it and there has been a very general letting off of 
steam that should relieve the tension considerably and make for 
the happiness and political comfort of a good many members 
whose constituents may have been wondering what they were 
doing in Washington and have taken the impression that the 
President was the whole power of the Government and Con- 
gressmen entirely negligible.’ After analyzing the vote in 
the House, the Philadelphia Record concludes ‘that there was 
nothing in it to indicate any permanent disaffection.” It was 
merely ‘‘an interesting scrap, and the Wilson Administration 
emerges from it with increased prestige in the eyes of the country.” 
And in arriving at this conclusion The Record is but one of a 
company of papers, including the Brooklyn Citizen, New York 
Herald, Evening Post,and Sun, Washington Times, Baltimore Sun, 
Buffalo Enquirer, Springfield Republican, and Boston Transcript. 


But such a “break in 
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THE BITTER CRY OF THE RAILROADS 


FACT, not a tendency, confronts us, is, in brief, the 
statement of a railroad president who asks the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to increase 

the freight-rates of the Eastern railway companies by 5 per cent.; 
and his feeling about it seems to be shared by most of the press, 
who agree that it would be unfortunate all around to reduce the 
roads to beggary. The ‘ of the railroads, as it is called, 
declares itself in the reports of the companies which in the seven 
inonths ending January 31, 1914, show a loss of net operating 
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THEY CALL THIS REVOLUTIONARY IN MEXICO, 


Cesare in the New York Sun. 


income of $51,026,935, or 22.5 per cent., as compared with the 
corresponding period the year before. Another evidence of rail- 
road hard times exposes itself, we read, in the drastic retrench- 
ment by such great roads as the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central, which have had to lay off 683,000 men. The argument 
of the that State the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have together imposed re- 


roads is commerce commissions and 


strictions on railroad management and operation which com- 
bine with high prices and high salaries to bring the railroads to 
penury. ; 

But some editors question whether the laying-off of employees 
in such large numbers is not a “sob-plea”’ of the railroads to win 
the sympathy of the Interstate Commerce Commission; and at 
the same time it is reported from certain quarters that the 
labor interests are going to find out from the Commission 
whether it has been really necessary for the railroad companies 
The 
facts and figures presented by the companies are accepted 


to discharge their employees on the ground of economy. 


by others in the faith in which they are given, despite the recent 
reported instance of juggling of statistics recorded against one 
large railroad system. While recognizing the spotty history of 
railroad exploitation in the past, editors nevertheless generally 
are inclined to admit that the roads now actually need help in 
the way of a square deal, but altho this seems to be the judgment 
of the majority, there are still observers who would remind the 
roads that their past is not the path of unsullied innocence. 
Thus, for instance, while admitting that the higher freight- 
rate is the undeniable due of the railroads if the railroad author- 
ities can prove that the ‘‘crisis” is “‘too serious to be met by 
economy and efficiency,” the New York World (Ind. Dem.) 
argues: 


“In fair dealing let us have a fair start. In justice to investors 
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no less than to shippers and the public, future issues of interg 
securities for transportation purposes should be passed upon | 
competent Federal authority. The Frisco scandal, the Ry 
Island exploitation, the Alton looting, the almost ruin of ; 
New Haven, have all been wrought by the uncontrolled issye 
securities for private profit. Such crimes of high finance hy 
more shaken railroad credit, and now more interfere with findiy 
capital for development, than all the public regulation of whig 
complaint is made. Limit new securities to sums aetn; 
required for legitimate railroad development and we may hay 
fewer sudden millionaires, but we shall have better railroaj 
giving better service to the public.” 





Similarly urging the necessity of making securities segyy 
the Chicago Tribune (Prog.) says that the shady past of raily, 


mind toward railroad distress. Altho every thinking Americy 
The Tribune adds, knows that ‘distress for the railroads meay 
distress for the nation, relief is reluctant and sympathy is cod, 
The best arguments offered for the freight-rate increase, we real 
are heard with reserve, while ‘‘the most startling marshalig 
of statistics meets suspicion.” Naturally the railroad peo 
feel this treatment and account it “‘a phase of ‘the deplorab 


.99 


prejudice against corporations. Of course there have be 
the days of Jay Gould, when railroad-wrecking was “‘a popu 
And yet, The Tribune poiw 
out, at the very moment when these men are bewailing { 


sport,” but they are gone forever. 


reception accorded their statistics by the opponents of { 
freight increase, ‘‘one of the great railways of the country j 
charged circumstantially and by high authority with haviy 
falsified or manipulated its reports so as to make out its cond 
tion to be other than it was, and thus encourage investment j 
its securities.” And The Tribune adds: 

“Now in the tribunal of the Interstate Commerce Comunissit 
this fact will go only for what it is worth—for its logical bearing 
if any, upon questions before the Commission. But. with t 
publie, in America and abroad, every American railway security 
and even every American security of any kind, is-in slight 
serious degree affected. Taken with the evil history of pa 
railroad manipulation, and with such contemporaneous. outrag 
as the Frisco and New York & New Haven collapses and witl 
persistent sinister rumors of nepotism and supply graft, th 
effect not only upon the economic byt upon the sociak ail 
political conditions of the country is serious.” 

The assertion, widely bruited, that the wholesale discharge ( 
men is merely a ruse of the roads to win sympathy, leads t 
Troy Record to declare that, while the people are inclined | 
believe the companies are entitled to the rise in freight-rate 
still, if this heinous charge should prove to be correct, “th 
would be an immediate and radical change in the popul 
view.” The Record adds that “the situation is a peculiar on 
and the railroads should be careful to avoid all suspicion 
playing to the galleries or of planning tricks to hasten the 
On this poit 
the Pittsburg Gazelte says that the campaign of the railroads hi 
“cleverly managed, and events have contributed to giv 
force to their contention, if not support to their arguments. 
In the words of The Gazette, the railroads are putting up “t 
most stupendous hunger-strike on record.” In this conneeti 
the Springfield Republican observes that ‘‘rate regulation ¥ 


sent of the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 


been 


become a farce if the Commission is to be the sport of clamor 
the victim of inspired press campaigns,” but it reminds us t 
the person responsible for the direct accusation against 
railroads is Clifford Thorne, chairman of the Towa Rai 
Commission, who is in Washington leading the opposition agail! 
the petition of the Eastern companies. The Republican quo! 
Mr. Thorne as saying: 

“The discharge of 40,000 men does not prove a solitary fi 
at issue in this case. It simply proves the colossal power 
few men that can throw 40,000 poor families out of the means! 
daily sustenance. We knew they had this power before 4 
ever discharged the men. _ If that is to be the test for deciding ® 
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case, there is absolutely no reason why the same method can 
not be resorted to a year from now, and the following year, and 
so on for the future. If such acts are to control the ‘results in 
eases involving annual returns on a substantial portion of our 
entire national wealth, then Government regulation is ‘a farce. 
The sooner we find that out, the better it will be for all con- 
cerned, but I can not believe for an instant that such will be 
the case.” 


The whole proposal of mending matters for the railroads by 
an increase of rates is questioned by the Pittsburg Dispatch, 
which asks: 


“Ts there any class of business in the world which, finding 
the net result unsatisfactory, attempts to increase its income 
by raising prices or charges? It is well worth considering 
whether the truer remedy is not to make shipments more at- 
tractive to the public and to increase income. Suppose the 
increase in rates causes the public to economize on their ship- 
ments. Will the change be for the advantage of the railroads?” 





midst of the discussion a storm of editorial voices is 

protest to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
uging that the matter of freight-rates be settled one way or 
the other at onee, or, to adapt an expression of the New York 
World, what began as ‘‘a diagnosis’”’ will be prolonged to ‘‘an 
inquest." In the view of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
“the delay and hesitancy of .the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is inexplicable,” and, firmly persuaded of the justice 
of the rate inerease, it adds: 


In the 
raised in 





“The railroads can stand so much and no more. The marvel- 
ous material development of the country is reflected in their 
gross but not in their net earnings. They have been an efficient 
factor in progress, but they have been legislated, arbitrated, or 
‘commissioned’ out of their share of the resultant prosperity. 
They retleet, therefore, the first sign of business depression. In 
fact, their inability to stagger along under the load is largely the 
cause of the depression that exists. No political or other 
excesses of which particular railways may have been guilty in 
past eras can justify retributive excess now by political authority, 
particularly if it is confiscatory or destructive of efficient service.” 


Of similar mind is the New York Evening Post, which says 


that “should the Interstate Commerce Commission long post- 
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—Rogers in the New York Herald. 





Done its rate decision, or decide against an inerease, there will 
inevitably be profound ‘sympathy for the honest railroad man- 
‘gers in search of new capital who find themselves thus ground 
between the upper and the nether millstone.” More and more 
8 to be noticed in the :press'a-demand for-a ‘square deal”’ for 
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the railroads, by which is usually meant an increase in rates. 
Among this host of supporters is the New York Sun, which says 
that if a wrong answer is given by the Commission “the signs of 
hard times in the United States to-day are only a foretaste of 
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A QUEER SUIT FOR NON-SUPPORT. 


—Richards in the Philadelphia North American. 


what is in store.” Others favoring railroad relief are the 
Boston Transcript, the Milwaukee Sentinel, the Philadelphia 
Telegraph and Bulletin, the Chicago Inter Ocean, which asks, 
“Shall the railroads be bled to death?” the Daily Oklahoman, 
the Providence Journal, which maintains that ‘“‘the President 
should see that the Interstate Commerce Commission is made 
to realize the seriousness of the railroad situation”; the Rochester 
Post-Express, the Washington Herald, the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, the Baltimore Sun and American, the Houston Chronicle, 
the Dallas .News, the New York Globe, The Wall Street Journal, 
the New York Tribune, the New York Times, the New York 
Herald, which calls the Government ‘‘a bully’’; the New York 
Evening Mail, the Syracuse Post-Standard, the Augusta Chronicle, 
the Brooklyn Eagle, the St. Louis Globe Democrat, and the 
Macon Telegraph. Many others might also be named. The 
ideas of these journals might be summed up in the statement 
that the prosperity of the railroads means the prosperity of 
the country. They believe, moreover, that the railroads make 
out a clear case, and they are disposed to question impatiently 
the accusations of Mr. Thorne, chairman of the Iowa Railroad 
Commission, as being, in the phrase of the Baltimore News, 
“buncombe evidence.’’ The condition of the Pennsylvania 
system is concretely stated by Samuel Rea, its president, in his 
testimony before the Commission, and his analysis applies 
generally, press reports say, to all other roads: 

“1. The margin of surplus is steadily diminishing, and the 
company is not receiving any return either on the additional 
capital invested or for the value of the service rendered and the 
facilities provided for public use. 

‘2. Had there been no surplus in earlier years, and had the 
whole of the improvements been paid for out of capital, the 
margin would now have reached the vanishing-point. 

“3. If surplus steadily decreases, improvements, if made at 
all, will more and more need to be made out of new capital. 

“4. But if the margin of safety decreases, new capital will only 
be raised with greater difficulty and on more’ onerous terms. 

“5. Indeed, it is questionable whether, if new capital is to 
continue to earn no income, the directors will. be justified in 
attempting to raise more than a modicum. of what they believe 
necessary, as the effect must be to reduce the percentage return 
on the shareholders’ capital already invested.” 




























































THE LITERARY DIGEST 


TESTING FILIPINO HOME RULE 


UT OF WORK and penniless, many Americans walk 

the streets of Manila to-day, according to press reports, 

and to make matters more puzzling, some of them, 
we read, are married to Filipino women whom they will not 
ubandon, and yet whom they can not very well bring to the 
United States. The blame for their plight is laid at the doors 
of the Administration, whose new policy, say adverse critics, 
while having as its profest object the preliminary testing of the 
Filipinos for self-government, actually results in the retire- 
ment of trained Americans from. posts of responsibility in the 
Philippine government service and the substitution of untrained 
natives. Editorial observers of this mind note with interest 
a dispatch from Manila to the Chicago Daily News (Ind.), in 
Dr. Luther among things 
that in Manila Americans, both Democrats and Republicans, 
“are practically unanimous in the opinion that the administra- 


which T. Anderson. states other 


tion of Governor Francis Burton Harrison has already resulted in 
turning over the government of the Philippines to the Filipinos.”’ 
The assertions of Dr. Anderson are confirmed by no less an 
Dean C. the 
Iuterior of the Philippines from 1901-1913, who is reported as 
saying that while he does not know the correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News, he does know that 


authority than Worcester, former Secretary of 


‘all that he says of 
conditions in the Philippines is absolutely true."’ On the other 
hand, some maintain that while the procedure of the new ad- 
ministration is bolder, perhaps, its purpose is the same as that of 
its predecessor, which is “‘the elevation to a full national con- 
sciousness of a subject race in which civilization and education 
have not yet penetrated far below the upper classes.” As an 
instance of the more direct approach of President Wilson one 
writer indicates the following passage from the inaugural message 
of Governor-General Harrison: 

“The Administration will take one step at once and will give 
to the native citizens of the islands a majority in the appointive 
commission, and thus in the upper as well as in the lower house 
of the legislature a majority representation will be secured to 
them.” 

We learn also from the press that the Antiimperialist League. 
expressly disavowing all charges of having any political affilia- 
tions, has addrest a letter of approval and commendation to 
the Governor-General, whose policy, complains Dr. Anderson, 


‘has produced an anomalous situation, in which the Filipinos 
shape the destinies of the islands, while the United States is 
responsible. Since the Filipinos were given a majority in the 
upper house, drastic changes have been made in every depart- 
ment. Under the slogan of economy, salaries in all departments 
have been reduced, thus ‘freezing out’ American civil-service 
officials of many years’ standing and substituting the spoils for 
the civil-service system. Every outgoing steamer carries away 
scores of Americans who have served in the islands since the 


beginning of the American occupation, and their places are ° 


taken by inexperienced Filipinos. The fact that the assembly- 
men have not reduced their own salaries lends color to. the 
charge that their economy program is essentially anti-American. 
The economy program is also criticized as penny-wise. The 
bureau of land registration has been abolished and its work 
transferred to the courts of first instance, altho the courts 
hitherto have been unable to catch up with their dockets, while 
the land bureau was 50,000 registrations behind. The bureau 
of navigation also has been abolished and the coast-guard 
vessels are offered for sale. The Philippines, with a coast-line 
longer than that of the United States, now lack facilities for 
preventing smuggling and gun-running. The present adminis- 
tration undoubtedly is responsible for the loss of American 
prestige in the islands. At public assemblies Filipino bands, 
instead of playing * The Star-Spangled Banner,’ play * Aguinaldo’s 
March,’ calling it the national air.” 


This account of present conditions in the Philippines, as is 


stated above, is verified by Dean C. Worcester, who-is reported 


in the New York Sun as saying that he hopes the present ‘‘fatal” 
policy is that of Governor Harrison and not of the Democratic 
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Administration, because besides ruining the morale of the 
government service, it is checking the tide of prosperity in the 
islands. This remark ex-Secretary Worcester explains as follows: 


“The trade in the Philippines had grown enormously during 
a decade and a half of American rule, and the insular revenue. 
derived in large measure from customs receipts and internal. 
revenue collections, had in consequence steadily increased, 
It remained for a Democratic Administration to check this tide 
of prosperity. There has been a lamentable slump in busines 
on which government collections are made, due to the fear of 
conservative Filipinos, who have something to lose, that they 
were going to get independence, and their consequent ineling. 
tion to save their money against a rainy day, while a Democratic 
Congress has abolished the export taxes, from which wer 
derived a cool million dollars a year. The present Administr. 
tion is indeed confronted by the necessity for economy in the 
Philippines, but it is due to a decrease in resources, for which 
that Administration is directly responsible. And it is poor 
economy to replace experienced executives who control large 
expenditures with lower-salaried but inexperienced or incon. 
petent men of whatever nationality. Manila is full to-day of 
Americans who are hard up. Many of them, expecting to 
make their permanent home in the islands, have married native 
women. They can’t very well bring them to this country, 
and they will not desert their wives.” 

Fatal” is the proper word to describe Governor Harrison's 
policy, observes the New York Press (Prog.), referring to ex- 
Secretary Worcester’s statement, and it recalls the argument 
that ‘‘years and probably generations must pass beiore the 
Differing with 
this view is that of a writer in the New York Evening Post who 
the Admiristration’s management of the Philippine 
situation a reminiscence of the guiding hand of President Wilson 
when he was Governor of New Jersey, and cites the founding 
of a Philippine Public Utilities Commission, on the New Jersey 
model, the chairman of which is a native judge, while the other 
two mémbers are Americans, one new to the islands, the othera 
resident 1902. that Governor. 
General Harrison read his message to the assembly, after the 
manner of a higher authority, and that: , 


natives as a whole are fit for self-government.” 


sees in 


since We are informed, too, 


‘*He did not come before the legislature to promise them 
all sorts of things or show how they could increase their popu- 
larity through the country. He did exactly the opposite. He 
asked no less than a curtailment of all government expenses to 
meet the financial stringency in the islands caused by changes 
in the American tariff and the decrease in revenue due to the 
falling off of the imports of rice. That meant that the member 
could not continue to go back home and point out roads, schools, 
public buildings, and the like which they had secured for their 
constituents. It meant that the ‘pork-barrel,’ as we call it, 
was being sealed up. More than this, Governor-General 
Harrison asked that the first step in curtailment be the cutting d 
all salaries. This would not only drop his own an appreciable 
sum; but would cut a good-sized slice off those of the assembly- 
men themselves.” 


A signal victory due to the Administration’s extension o 
power to the natives, this writer avers, is that after a three-year’ 
failure a General Appropriation Bill is passed, and he relates that: 


“Ever since 1910, a deadlock has existed between the native 
legislature and the American-controlled upper house, and 
government has been financed only by a constitutional provisiol 
that where no bill is passed the last one accepted shall hold over. 
This year, however, under the stimulus of the great changes, the 
Appropriation Bill was swept through with unanimous acclaim, 
and all differences were forgotten in the general. harmony of the 
present situation. Incidentally, that bill, by saving $1,000,000 
through the cutting of salaries of 100 higher officials and by other 
economies, is expected to avert the treasury deficit impending 
when the new Administration came into power.” 


Just how closely the Filipinos approach to self-governmelt 
at present is also indicated by this writer, who alludes, moreovel, 
to the manner in which Americans accept the new order d 
things. We read: 


“At present natives monopolize municipal offices and the 
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Tur FARMER-—‘ Now that he's off, it'll be easier on the horse.” 


—Marcus in the New \ ork Times. 
HOW THE PARCEL POST IS 
assemh] they predominate in the provincial governments 
and the Commission. Americans, still retaining the majority of 
the largest political, administrative, and technical positions of 
the central government, continue to hold the final power, but 
itisa thin wall between the natives and complete self-govern- 
ment. It is largely a question of a few individual men, for if the 
natives prove themselves capable, there is reason to think they 
will be chosen to fill vacancies as they oeeur in the small rear- 
gard of American control. By and large, the Americans 
have accepted the changes with good grace. They have realized 
that the United States is pledged to lead the islands on in the 
way of independenee, and they are willing to sit by to watch 
theresult. The next few years will be critical ones in the world’s 
colonial history. They will test out the soundness of America’s 
faith in democracy and independence for the history of this 
unique experiment in subject people.” 





“DARKEST” NEW ENGLAND 


T IS EASY, perhaps, and not a little comforting, for 
| people in other sections of the country to agree with Mr. 

Lincoln Steffens that ‘‘New England is the darkest part 
of the country.”” But most New England editors who notice 
this charge deny it flatly, or dispute Mr. Steffens’s right to speak 
with authority, tho a few admit the existence of one or two 
sight flaws. Ineluded in his ‘‘darkest New 
“trusted Boston and’ exploited Massachusetts; drunken, pro- 
hibitionist Maine; rich, little, old, purchasable Rhode Island; 
beautiful, dying Vermont and New Hampshire; and meanest, 
rookedest. Connecticut.”” From top to bottom, this veteran 
exposer of civie wickedness declares in the April Metropolitan, 
the land of the Puritan and the Abolitionist is corrupted. 
One specifie assertion is that in all of these States “‘ voters take 
tash bribes at the polls.” True, admits this observer, ‘‘legis- 
lators are purchased everywhere in the United States,” but, 
hé adds, except in a few places among certain classes, ‘the 
‘mmon people do not habitually take bribes—outside of New 
England.” But there—‘‘the good old American stock out in 
the country and in the small towns” is ‘‘regularly for sale,” 
and the practise ‘‘is so old that it has corrupted the very think- 
ing of men.” And Mr. Steffens goes on to tell that— 


England” are 


“In Rhode Island, where I made a study of the conditions, 
“ergymen condoned the system; and in Connecticut, where I 
live, my acquaintances, knowing my curiosity about such things, 


ANTE ANTE OVER. 


—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


GETTING OVER THE ROAD. 
often ask me as they arrive at the polls what votes are ‘fetching.’ 
Once on my way home | met three descendants of old families 
of our town who stopt me to inquire about their market, and 
when I told them that the leaders of the two parties had got 
together and were refusing to pay a cent to any voter, m)\ 
neighbors turned back with me. They ‘wouldn’t vote for 
nothing for nobody.’ After another election I had what was 
characterized as ‘a joke’ on some of my friends. I discovered 
that while the ‘white’ voters, selling by retail, had got $2.25 a 
head, the ‘dagoes,’ going by job lots, had brought $2.50 a head.”’ 
And if these good old New Englanders are cheap, 
representatives,” 


‘*so are their 
eoncludes this writer after citing an instance of 
legislative bribery. And he asserts that ‘the governments of 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, New 
Maine are corrupted by, and they represent, 
public service, and other special interests.”’ 

In the West legislatures have been corrupted in the past, but 
progressive ideas are now uppermost there. New England has 
felt them but little as yet: 


and 
their railroads, 


Hampshire, 


‘‘The progressive motion in New England is not radical; it is 
more conservative than the West, and in two States, Connecticut 
and Vermont, there is all the appearance of political and social 


“There is little vitality of any sort. There is degeneracy; 
not only political, moral, and mental, but physical. Statisties 
show insanity, and direct inquiry shows the most abnormal sex 
decadence.” 


The New England press are not so deeply stirred by this 
attack as some might expect. We ean find in both Rhode 
Island. and Connecticut papers admissions that vote-buying 
does exist, tho it is declared that a ‘‘rotten-borough’”’ system 
of representation is a greater evil, and that much earnest work 
is being done to wipe out both conditions. In Rhode Island, 
where the legislature has recently put off action on the ‘“‘anach- 
ronistie feature of the ballot law’’ requiring a property quali- 
fication for voters, the Providence Journal says: 


“The Republican party in this State has lived and fattened 
on corruption for many years. Its rotten-borough strongholds, 
where votes are shamelessly bought and sold at every election, 
have made our political conditions a byword and a shame from 
one end of the country to the other.” 


Coming westward we find the Fridgeport Telegram admitting 
that there is some vote-buying in Connecticut; but it is now “a 
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rHAT AWKWARD MOMENT-—-SHEDDING THE ULSTER. 


Bradley in the Chicago News 
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negligible quantity in elections throughout the State,” and 


“Mr. Steffens is wholly wrong,” because 

“He has drawn a picture of individual corruption and upon 
it has built a picture of a corrupt State. As a matter of fact, 
the average voter in Connecticut is thoroughly honest and 
conscientious, but he is hampered and held back by an out- 
grown, outworn, and dangerous rotten-borough system.” 


Each town, it seems, sends two representatives to the lower 
house of the Connecticut legislature, so that, as The Telegram 
notes, three small towns with a total population of 1,095 have 
an equal voice with the cities of Bridgeport, Hartford, and New 
364,000. And the 
beneficiaries of this system show no signs of willingness to give 


Haven, with a combined population of 


up their advantage. Other Connecticut dailies are less patient 
with their fellow citizen, as Mr. Steffens’s present residence in 
Greenwich entitles him to be called, and the Waterbury American 
and the New Britain Herald agree with the New Haven Register 
that ‘‘his irresponsible allegations deserve nothing more explicit 
than a general denial.” 

the Pittsfield Eagle's 
**men of far greater intelligence and more 


From western Massachusetts comes 
calm observation that 
patience than Steffens possesses know that, in Massachusetts 
at any rate, the standard of government, both municipal and 
So far as Vermont is concerned, 
the Rutland Herald informs Mr. Steffens he is 


behind the times, for * 


State, is exceptionally high.” 
twenty years 
he should know that a candid survey 
of the situation would disclose that no sinister corporate in- 
fluences upon the legislature and the courts of this State have 
heen operative for that length of time, and that bribery at the 
And the other New 
England States are defended by the Littleton (N. H.) Courier, 
which calls Mr. Steffens’s adjectives ‘‘false and misleading ’’— 


polls in this State is but a dim memory.” 
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Londondert 
WHY NOT? ‘Istermen 
—Williams in the Indianapolis News, Us 
¥ bigotry. 
BULL’S PREDICAMENT. further fron 
“Ulstermer 





‘*Because its liquor laws are violated, as the liquor laws of 
every other State in the Union are violated, always have beer 
violated, and always will be violated until the millennium comes, 


seendants ¢ 
clear-h« ade 










the pine-tree State is ‘drunken Maine.’ nated by r 
**Because our population is shifting and changing, to mee & treating tl 
Sw conditions and demands, New Hampshire is population 
he ae , public off 
New Hampshire is more alive to-day than ever before to A ; 
her opportunities and her resources, as well as to her needs hodies, “*g1 
and her shortcomings. And we believe that we can prove it, of a bigot 
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Such are the protests and explanations evoked by the Steffens 
Returning to the Metropolitan article, we find the ad- 
mission that there is an element of truth in the explanation of the 





charges. 






New England decay, as due to the departure of so many of “‘the 







bravest and most energetic” for the cities and the far West. tants. To 
But Mr. Steffens has a theory of his own. New Englander § ftom his 
‘are corrupted, not corrupt’’; if the sources of corruption were concerning 





to be stopt up, these people would revive. The writer suggests 
that if the inhabitants of these five ‘‘dead’’ States could bh 
transported into some new territory, as, for instance, Alaska, they 
would thrive and build up ‘“‘a living society of American men 
and women.” 

Mr. Steffens further explains that ‘‘the high ideals of New 
England,” instead of preserving good government, ‘‘are one 
cause of the degradation of the American race in New England.” 
That is, the respectable people of the section are so satisfied 
with their systems of ‘‘good government” by the ‘best people” 
that they are willing even to debauch the electorate to continue 
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TOPICS 


SPAIN has signed an arbitration treaty with us, indicating that experience 
is a great teacher.—Pensacola News. 

BETWEEN Ulsters and petticoats, England appears quite capable of 
keeping in trouble continually.—Houston Chronicle. 

SOME enterprising firm had better start cheap excursions to America, 
so that we can see the old masters occasionally.—London Globe. 

PossiBLy the President could solve two problems at once by transporting 
the New Haven system to Alaska.—New Orleans Times Democrat. 

THE Ulster situation isn’t half so interesting as the manner in which 
Bernard Shaw will sum it up when he gets around on the job.—Neuw York 
Evening Sun. 

MorrRIs SABATH and Harry Sabath have been found guilty of gambling 
in Chicago. Billy Sunday. of course, belongs to another branch of the 
family.—Philadelphia North American. 

PROBABLY there is no evil in the headline which reads “ President Will 
Relieve Railroads,”’ but the railroads have been relieved of so many things 
that they are nervous.——-Boston Advertiser. 

‘““HERALD's"’ prosperity bulletin, telling of a factory manufacturing 
coffin-handles working overtime, reestablishes the national reputation for 
a sense of humor endangered by Ambassador Page.—- Wall Street Journal. 




























it. One prominent ex-Senator, we are told, spoke for all biM oonnaught. 
kind when he said: —* 
‘sé ’ . ’ ° : C 
I don’t believe there’s a more honest man in Connectiettf tange 
than he who for ‘a day’s work’ goes to the polls and votes as yol County 
want him to.” ‘ 
“Rough 
olie coune’ 
IN BRIEF Roman C: 
‘ me counci 
THERE will not be two Mexicos. Too much is enough.—Philadelphit lh — 
Public Ledger. » gs 
Ir is a British soldier’s duty to obey orders if he approves of them— Wh a 
Rochester Post-Express. th ere is 
‘ r " " e rest 
IF there were direct primaries in England it is doubtful if the Kin “BR ae 
could be renominated.—Neuw York World. the ang 
CHAMP CLARK has found one feature of the Baltimore convention thal aye : 
meets with his unqualified approval.— Washington Post. ieee 
ANOTHER fear is that England's “thin red line’? may grow too thin fo 
practical purposes in case of an emergency.—Indianapolis News. =m Cour 
RAILROAD men in the South have decided to unite against robbers —" 
They'd better be careful. Rebellion against the Government is treasol.— Amagh 
Kansas City Journal. erry. . 
THE German sent to jail for thirty months for insulting, challenging, a0 “In Bel 
killing a brother officer couldn't have fared much worse if he had criticized vet f 
the Kaiser’s mustache.— Boston Transcript. Cathol m 
one 
THE fact was made public at the Willimantic Conference that twenty hating’ : 
three Methodist ministers in New England are paid only $500 a year or® that 4 a 
1s 





for their pastoral work. That is an income a church-raider would scorm— 


New York World. 

















Britain is that each side sees victory just ahead. Each 

is absolutely sure of the justice of its cause and perfectly 
certain that the other side is totally wrong. Thus Mr. H. Ham- 
iton Fyfe, correspondent of the London Daily Mail, writes from 
Londonderry to refute the idea that the 


= _BEAUTY of the Home Rule situation in Great 











ULSTER SEEN FROM TWO ANGLES 

















he finds. Ulster is trembling for her industries—the source of 
her prosperity. Ulstermen shudder at the thought of, being 
dragged from under the egis of a London Parliament. The 
Irish Nationalist leaders seem to be regarded in a strangely pirat- 
ical. aspect in Ulster, to judge from this passage in Mr. Fyfe’s 
story. The state of mind it reveals may 












































































a Ulstermen are at all affected by religious appear incredible to some, but that it 
News, : - : - 3 ‘ . . ‘ 
bigotry. Nothing could possibly be exists in Ulster is a fact to be reckoned 
further from their thoughts, we are assured. cae with in this crisis: 
“Ulstermen,” he exclaims, ‘‘those de- . — : 
laws of wendants of Scottish Covenanters, are too WwW ell, — disposed of the legend 
ve beer Se ade ama act be tdi that Ulster’s objection to Home Rule 
EE Smt Ocacded ane tap peactien: to aaa springs from a desire to keep up this 
nated by religious bigotry.’’ Instead of fictitious ‘Protestant tyranny,’ I set my- 
to meet M treating their religious opponents as ‘“‘a self to find out, by talking to people, 
sshire is J population of under-dogs,” kept out of what their motive really was. I soon dis- 
Se, olen teenie: ah eadibte covered that it was fear. Ulster is afraid 
efore pia ’ P P ‘ of a Home Rule parliament, afraid for her 
+ needs bodies, “ground down beneath the heels prosperity, which is so much greater than 
rove it, @ of a bigoted Orange majority,” as some that of the other provinces, afraid for her 
daim, he avers that quite the contrary industries, afraid for her liberties, afraid 
: a for her well-being and her connection with 
5 is the case, and ves the followin ‘ ae A : 
Steffens : » ; pose hey i ollowing Great Britain. Ulster can not forget Mr. 
the ad- & figures to show that the Catholics have a Redmond’s words, ‘Our ultimate goal is 
on of thei larger share in public office, proportion- national independence,’ nor Mr. Devlin’s 
- of “thei ately to their numbers, than the Protes- words, ‘I believe in the separation of 
wr West. tants. To quote his statements made Ireland from England.’ ‘These two men, 
ea. eal ie Pg A OR said a soldier-landowner, ‘are the leaders 
glanders # [rom ™ eer ndonderry, of Irish Nationalism. They have never 
ion weref concerning the Catholic office-holders: recanted these declarations. They will 
3 ; . an h 7 ip 
sugeess “On the county councils they have 112 Sey See eee Row, , 
:ould be ‘ 2 Nor can Ulster forget that Mr. Pat- 
cow members (population 690,134), and the : ‘ a ny . 
‘kasi Protestanta 123 - ¢ eidiaaiinn - 886.333 rick Ford said, ‘Every Irish attack on 
‘ Re This meni that while each Pr aie : England should include Belfast,’ and that 
ican met _™ that, ; otestan he looked forward to ‘the destruction of 
county councillor stands for 7,000 electors, Belfast’s li : eae ; 
, : : elfast’s linen industry.’ Did Mr. Red- 
von (Ach Catholic county councillor stands for mond denounce Mr. Ford? Did he even 
s of New 6,000. In other words, the Catholies of : Smale hee <a ; 
y . venture to disagree? No, he called him 
are one Ulster have more county councillors than ‘ st? ' 
4 : : 2 : the ‘purest patriot’ he had ever known! 
\ngland.” they are entitled to. Contrast this with i. ae 3P thine anes desire for separs 
. the representation of Protestants in the ; uven 1 there were no esire or separa- 
| satisfied esialiges : tion, no virulent hatred of Ulster, the Ul- 
yf Provinces where they are outnumbered. : ; : 
t people’ H Here are the P wnt ster manufacturers would object to being 
- contine ‘ le ruled by a Parliament 70 per cent. of which 
‘ Catholics _ Protestants would represent the interests of small 
or alll his Connaught aie ete 587,237 23,273 farmers. 
) y ; 2 
Munster OUDCHIOFS-- 70.77% 60,715 “A banker exprest the fear that un- 
. County Councillors . 227 2 der a Home Rule Parliament credit would 
ynnecticut nster 989.113 170,230 ; i 
tesasyolM County Counciliors: 332 “3 AL fall. A manufacturer said that he was 
3 ze “kt afraid of taxation on industries, and the 
“Roughly, therefore, each Roman Cath- Ni 4t a ¥, fiyy er harassing of employers by further troops 
olie councillor in Leinster stands for 3,000 Gabpridiintlteg the eteraatinalll Bime Gereiae. of inspectors, who would be both incom- 
Roman Catholics, while each Protestant ote athens, tan seekt wean. petent and ill-natured. The owner of a 
Philadelphl councillor stands for 13,000 Protestants. Ae the beth 48 tie Ret. Aint, Hae big engineering concern told me how he 
In Munster the proportions are 4,000 and : , : had built up his business from a small 
4) : : p resigned, with the Adjutant-General, when < p bs “ . 
of them 000; in Connaught 3,000 and 23,000. the Government repudiated Colonel Seely’s ‘shop’ employing half a dozen men until 
Where is the ‘ascendency’—in Ulster or pledge not to use the Army against Ulster. now it gives work to several hundreds. 
if the Kis the rest of Ireland? : This is what the South is jealous of. In the 








“Examine the public appointments in 


the four most Protestant counties of Ulster and they tell the 
same tale: 





















































too thin f Oe Geto” public oftces. 
ws sa County population held by R. C.'s 
inst robbers Son : ge eater AO Hac aeaie tome 20% —¥] 
Sec ae 13% 
a tN 41% 38% 
7 an ; 
camper In Belfast the Catholics are only a quarter of the population; 
yet far more than a quarter of the public offices are held by 
that twent! Catholics, The actual figure is 37 per cent. What about ‘domi- 
a year or les hating’ and ‘riding roughshod’? Even Home Rulers admit 
ould scorn. that this is ‘nonsense talk.’” 











Business, not religion, is at the bottom of the Ulster rebellion, 








South they have equal advantages. Why 
haven't they created industries? Because they are lazy. When 
increased taxes are needed, as they certainly will be, there is noth- 
ing to tax down there. They will clap special taxation on to us.” 


Mr. Fyfe then considers the possibility of civil war and how 
alone it can be prevented: 


“To people in England many of the apprehensions felt by 
Ulstermen must seem fantastic. But the Ulstermen vehemently 
insist upon the reality of the danger, and they are prepared to 
fight sooner than expose themselves to it. Of that no one who 
comes among them can have any doubt. If their fears are disre- 
garded and an attempt is made to dragodn them, there will be 
civil war.” 


Turning now to the other side, all these statements of Mr. 
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A BAD TIME FOR DIVIDED COUNSELS. 
Is the British governmental crew approaching a cataract ? 
—Pall Mall Gazette (London). 


STIRRING 


Fyfe are swept away like chaff by the Home Rule arguments, 
declares the Dublin Weekly Freeman. The clever correspondent of 
the London Daily Mail sets out to say what the Unionists want, 
but, replies the Irish paper, it is a question whether they know 
what they want, and their threats of armed resistance are nothing 
but bluff. Mr. Asquith made them a generous offer of exclusion 
from Home Rule for six years, during which time a general 
election would give the verdict of Britain upon their case. What 
are they going to do about it? 


“The magnificent steadiness of the Irish people behind our 
leaders since Mr. Asquith’s statement of his proposals to Orange 
Ulster is accountable, almost entirely, for the fact that every 
day in the interval has seen the position improved from the 
Home Ruler’s point of view. The loyalty and invincible unity 
of our nation have been the deciding factor. It has, indeed, 
left the Carsonite crew in a sorely perplexed position. They 
do not know what to do or say. They have nowhere to turn for 
help. We have merely the spectacle of a crowd of leaders who 
are not agreed among themselves upon a single point of policy, 
and who are bewildered by 
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ROBERTS (to George V.)—'‘‘ And to think that our officers find 
it so hard to enlist recruits!" —Fischietto (Turin). 


IN BRITAIN. 


bluffers, if they had not been simply trying to put their fingers 
in England’s eye, this new situation would not have puzzled 
them a bit. But their civil war was and is civil idiocy, their 
warlike preparations are the work of the Orange Press Bureau; 
their ery for a general election is utterly dishonest; their clamor 
for exclusion wholly insincere. Therefore, they flounder about, 
knocked into consternation by the two little monosyllables, Yes 
and No. Well, the Government have taken their size. And 
Great Britain has sized them up, and hence the very altered 
tone of the Unionist press. All goes well. The political insight 
and instinct of our leaders are being justified every day that 
passes. We have not now much longer to wait for the day for 
which we pined.” 





SWEDEN'S CALL TO ARMS 


HE UNEASINESS of the head that wears a crown is 
now being illustrated in several parts of Europe simul 
taneously. The recklessness of the new King of Albania 
in trying to tame the wild bandits of the hills is causing anxiety 


among his relatives and 





the crisis which has caught 
them in its grip and holds 
them relentlessly. It is im- 
possible to take pity on 
them. They have bluffed 
so long and, as they fondly 
imagined, so successfully, 
that they thought bluff 
would serve to the end. 
They never thought that 
the day would come when 
their life or death as politi- 
cians would depend upon 
a simple Yes or No. You 
ean’t bluff much in such an 
eventuality. What all in- 
telligent citizens now want 
is a straight answer to 
a plain question—a Yes 
or a No. Guns, wooden 
or otherwise, ambulance 
staffs, male or female, sig- 
naling corps or motor-cycle 
infantry do not answer this 
purpose. But the Yes or 
No is beyond them, and 
so they are doomed to ‘ 
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friends. King George V. 


could almost hear the 
cheers and shouts of ap 
proval that shook the great 
hall of Westminster the 
other day as a radical 
member of Parliament de 
nounced his interference 
with Home Rule. And te 
the northward, King Gus 
tav of Sweden had to listen 
to a parade of from 30,00 
to 50,000 Socialists mareh 
ing through the streets o 
his capital and _ shouting 
forarepublic. As recently 
= = outlined in these pages 

— = =—== | Gustav came out with 
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militaristic policy withoul 
consulting his ministty, 
and, in fact, in opposition 
to their wishes, so they 


= 








further discredit before the 
British people and_ the 
world. Either they don’t 
know what they want, or 
for some reason or other they are afraid to say it. Hence 
it is that the proposals of Mr. Asquith are the most deadly 
blow they have yet received. If they had not been mere 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE ULSTER VOLUNTEER FORCES. 


signed and he chose a ne¥ 


minist who share bis 
—The Times (London). Ty : 


views. The question nov 


is whether the country will support them in the coming eleetiot. 
Some evidence that it will is seen in the vast throng of 30,00) 
peasants, small landholders, and independent farmers W# 
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April 11, 1914 THE 
gathered at Stockholm. and “heard with thunders of applause 
the King’s declaration that Sweden must arm at once, a state- 
ment taken by his critics as the assumption of personal rule. A 
favorable view of the King’s action, high-handed as the Liberals 
style it, might be gathered from the Conservative press of 
Sweden, but is thus ably summarized by the New York Scandi- 
navian Review, whose readers have left their native monarchies 
to live in our Republie: 

“Perhaps no nation to-day but. Sweden, where personality 
and spontaneity. are not yet wiped out, could have produced 


such a demonstration as-the Bondetdg 
or Yeoman’s March to the King on 
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the onward rush of white-crested spring floods,’ were as impres- 
sive in their fresh young enthusiasm as the grave, earnest rank 
of the Bondetdg. Mass-meetings of citizens were held in variou: 
cities on Sunday, February 22, and in Stockholm alone an 
assembly of 6,000 people sent the King an address of thanks 
for his speech to the yeomen. 

“While King Gustav has declared that he has no desire to 
revive a ‘personal monarchy,’ the late events have shown how 
deep a hold monarchial institutions have over the Swedish na- 
tion. By his quick and true comprehension of his people the 
King has become, in fact, the personal leader in that new move- 
ment which has fused radical and conservative, peace-worker 

and - militarist, in devétion to the 





February 6. Often enough, starving 


fatherland. Even where some tech- 





city mobs have tried to approach their 
ruler with appeal or menace, or the 
citizens of a country, grown strong, 
have gone to wrest their rights from 
an unwilling Government. But the 
freeholders of Sweden came _ thirty 
thousand strong from all parts of the 
country. under the provincial banners 
that led their fathers in glorious wars, 
not to demand anything, but to offer 
the King their wealth in the service 
of the fatherland. It must be re- 
membered that the Swedish bonde, or 
odalman. is NO peasant in the south 
Quropean sense, but a freeholder ac- 
customed from ancient times to meet- 
ing his king face to face, accustomed 
to make generous response to the per- 
sonal appeal of the sovereign. *From 
time immemorial the yeomen of Swe- 
den have tilled the soil over which 
they themselves and no foreign intrud- 
er held sway,’ said the call issued by 
a group ef odalmdn to their fellows. 
‘We who now till the free soil of Swe- 
den wish to preserve it for our de- 
sendants. We wish to leave them 
undisturbed the right to reap new 
harvests for their own livelihood and 
for the prosperity of the fatherland 
from this soil, which must always re- 
main Swedish. The fatherland is the 
one thing that must be guarded above 
all else. To lose its liberty or inde- 
pendence is to lose life itself.’ It was 
the ancient spirit of Sweden, organ- 
ied by modern means of communica- 
tion. The city of Stockholm opened 
wide its hospitable doors, and the 
churehes held special services where 
the battle- hymn of Gustavus Adol- 
phus rose from thousands of lusty 
throats. 

“The King’s manly and direct reply 
to the yeomen, espousing as it did the 
program of military experts for im- 
mediate action, in a speech, which 





ing all the blame. 
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SACRIFICED TO SAVE THE CABINET. 


Colonel Seely, British Secretary for War, who, with 
Lord Morley, made the unauthorized pledge that the 
Army would not be used against Ulster. 
storm that followed Colonel Seely resigned, accept- 
Premier Asquith takes his place 
as Secretary for War and retires from the House of 
Commons pending reelection by his constituents. 


nical criticism of the King’s action in 
addressing the Bondetég without con- 
sulting his ministers is admitted, there 
is a tendency to brush it aside as im- 
material. The idea that the King 
alone in all Sweden should be denied 
the right of free speech seems to the 
Swedes a ridiculous parliamentary 
tyranny unworthy of a free people.” 


For a Socialist view of the dem- 
onstrations of loyalty to Gustav we 
naturally turn to the Vorwdirts (Ber- 
lin), which gives this very different 
pieture: 


“The bad news of the ministerial 
resignations brought fear upon the 
folk. It was, indeed, only the King’s 
‘loyal adherents’ that caused any 
scandal. On Tuesday, as soon as the 
resignation of the Cabinet was known, 
these ‘best people’ behaved in the 
most scandalous manner. They 
crowded into the restaurants and 
shouted out their undying loyalty to 
the principle of personal regimen. 
The royal anthem was sung over 
and over again by these loafers, and 
the orchestras in the restaurants vied 
with one another in attempting new 
variations on this solemn air. But 
the visitors did not stop at that. 
These men of lacquered boots roundly 
abused the other guests unless they 
stood up and joined in the hymn. An 
editor of the Stockholm Social Demo- 
crat was publicly insulted by them.” 


But, we are assured, 


“The doings of this hurrahing crowd 
were by no means typical of general 
public opinion. Numberless political 
gatherings throughout the country 
protested against the establishment of 
a personal regimen and exprest their 
thanks to thé Government for stand- 


In the 








was made without consultation with 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Staaff, caused the resignation of the 
liberal Ministry, who were committed to a more gradual 
strengthening of the defenses of the country. Whatever may 
be the political outcome, there can be no doubt that King 
Gustav has the sympathy of the people of Sweden 

“Altho a counter-demonstration, organized by the Socialists 
to protest against the burdens of taxation demanded by the 
nilitary program numbered 30,000, its influence was swept 
away in the wave of enthusiasm that followed in the wake of 
the Bondetég. Seventy thousand names were signed to the 
telegrams assuring the King that other yeomen all over the 
‘country were as ready to sacrifice for the fatherland as those 
vho brought him the message in person. One group of citizens 
after another hastened to add their promise of loyal support. 


Addresses were sent by scientists, artists, authors, and business 


men. From the universities of Lund, Upsala, and Gdéteborg 
3300 students came to assure the King that the youth of the 
‘ountry was with him—no mere lyrical outburst, since one of 
the Points in the new army program is the lengthening of military 
*rvice for students. The white-capped, singing crowds ‘like 


ing their ground. Numberless expres- 
sions of sympathy reached the Prime 
Minister from all parts of the country, and while one day the 
Conservative students give homage to the King, the Liberal 
students the following morning thronged to express to the Prime 
Minister their sympathy with him in his position.” 


Some of the English papers say that ‘‘the King’s crown is in 
peril.” The best comment on this statement is to be found, 
perhaps, in a letter of the Pester Lloyd’s Stockholm correspon- 
dent, who writes: 


‘“* As ex-Premier Staaff left the Parliament building this after- 
noon more than a hundred people escorted him to his house and 
delivered to him an enthusiastic address. Many of them subse- 
quently repaired to the house of the Socialist leader Branting, 
and, amid cries of ‘Long live the Republic!’ marched through the 
streets. The police dispersed the crowd and just prevented a 
collision between two bands of students, one shouting for the 
King and another replying with noisy salutations to the Re- 
public,” —Translations made for Ta: Literary Digest. 
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GASTON CALMETTE, 
Editor of the Paris Figaro, 
Madame Caillaux. 


killed by 





MADAME CAILLAUX, 
Seemingly in some such mood as when she faced her 
husband's foe. 


CENTRAL FIGURES IN THE FRENCH TRAGEDY. 


Copyrighted by the International News Servi 
JOSEPH CAILLAUX, 
French Minister of Finance, who re 
signed after his wife's crime. 








THE CALMETTE-CAILLAUX TRAGEDY 


sé EFORE this monstrous thing I have not the strength 

to write more,’”’ says Paul Bourget, the eminent 

French writer, in concluding his tribute in the Figaro 
to Gaston Calmette. She who killed the famous editor is not of 
the Charlotte Corday class of women, no heroine even of what 
the French eall ‘‘a drama of passion,’’ where love, jealousy, or 
the sense of betrayal points the pistol or drives home the steel. 
Mme. Caillaux profest to be avenging the bitter treatment 
dealt out to her husband by the editor of the Figaro, who kept 
to the course he was taking, according to Mr. Bourget, merely 
because “he considered it a professional duty.”’ And this elo- 
quent writer adds: 

‘‘He was the vietim of a murder which compels those most 
blind to reeognize toward what goal is rushing a godless society 
which believes itself to be the civilization of the future, while it 
represents the most fearful retrogression toward barbarism.” 

Many of the Paris journals take this broad view of the incident 
and quote the pessimistic predictions of some French writers that 
the Republic is to end in ‘‘a slough of bloody mire.” - Others 
blame Gaston Calmette for rummaging in the private waste- 
basket of the Caillaux family, and threatening to publish matter 
to the disgrace of both man and wife. His dying words, however, 
exprest his own self-justification—‘‘I have done my duty.” -As 
the cable dispatches have already told, Mme. Joseph Caillaux, 
wife of the French Minister of Finance, paid a visit to theoffice 
of the Figaro, was received by the editor, Mr. Gaston Calmette,; 
and shot him dead. Mr. Calmette, we: are told,'fell without a 
word while four other shots were fired from Mme. Caillaux’s 


’ 


The Figaro had been concerned in a 
bitter attack upon the integrity of Mr. Caillaux and had recently 
published a private letter he had written to his wife before their 
marriage, in which certain political secrets were revealed. 
Mr. Caillaux, on hearing of Mr. Calmette’s murder by. his: wife, 
immediately resigned his place in the Government. The press 
of Paris are naturally unanimous in their condemnation of this 
deed and in their attempted analysis of the condition of public 


small automatic pistol. 


and political opinion such as renders a like scandal possible. 
Thus the Echo de Paris speaks in the following terms: 


‘Is not the action of Mme. Caillaux, in some sort, one of the 
fatal results of this régime of moral anarchy and social disorgani- 
zation? France has sapped the solidity of all beliefs, has scouted 
all traditions, has broken every tie, and despised all sentiments 
of honor and of duty. Little by little men have come to treat 
those who remain fast in their convictions which are so noble 
and so proud as if they were insane, witless, and without moral 
standards. From head to foot the community is diseased, the 
contempt for a moral person results in a contempt for human 
life. People commit suicide or homicide when they meet with 
the slightest opposition, and here is the wife of a cabinet minister 
who brings into the political arena that irresistible argument, 
the repeating pistol.” 


The Action Frangaise recalls the prediction of Thiers that the 
Republic would end in “‘blood and mire,” 
Gaulois says‘similarly: 


and the monarchical 


“Once more is being fulfilled the saying of a Republican that 
the Republic would end in blood. Where are we now? An 
what sort of a régime is this, where the wives of ministers assa* 
sinate the men who do not approve of their husbands’ policy?” 


The Humanité (Paris) disagrees with the “absurd journals” 
which think that political instigation caused this catastrophe: 


“For, if the wife of the Minister had dreaded the politic 
effect of political documents whose early publication the Figaw 
announced, how could bullets from a revolver prevent thei 
publication? This act of violence could only aggravate: the 
effect of such publications.” 


The Lanterne (Paris) lays the blame upon Mr. Calmeite: 


‘*He committed a serious error, and we are not among thos 
who look upon him as merely a journalist who has fallen glot 
ously on the field of battle for the sake of his convictions. By 
intruding into the affairs of another’s private life he riskel 
receiving the blow which met him.” 


The Aurore (Paris) wonders at the temerity of the dead 
editor, and concludes with these words: 


‘*How could he suffer himself to be led on to undertake the 
violent campaign which provoked this terrible reprisal? It 18 # 
incomprehensible mystery to those who knew him.” 
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the fascinating study of the effect of radium on cell- 

growth, whether animal or vegetable. The studies 
made hy Prof. C. S. Gager, of the New York Botanical Garden, 
ing the effect of radium on the germination of seeds 
oted in these columns 


Mie KEEN MINDS have been busy in late years on 
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SLEEPING PLANTS WAKENED BY RADIUM 


in December, when the exposure lasts one to two days. 


If the 
experiment is begun later, for example, in January, sprouting is 
not favorably influenced, unexposed twigs sprouting as well or 


even better. If the rest period has come to an end, an ex- 
posure of 72 hours may even have an inhibiting or injurious 
effect. It. should be carefully noted that in the first place the 
exposure must occur at the 



































were ! 

in January, 1909. More re- 
cently Dr. Hans Molisch, of 
Vienna, one of the most cele- 
brated plant physiologists in 
Europe, has been experiment- 











ing upon a different phase of 
the subject, the influence of 
radium on the dormant buds 
of plants during their winter 














































season of rest or ‘‘sleep.’’ Dr. 

Molisci: contributes an account 

of the result of these experi- 

ments to Die Naturwissen- 
ho re schaften. (Berlin) of January 30. 
, He says: 






“The efforts of investigators 
to wake plants from their rest 
period and cause them to grow, 
or, as we say, to ‘sprout,’ have 
succeeded amazingly of late 
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AWAKE AND ASLEEP. 
Fig. 1.—End buds of bunch 1 (left) exposed to radium rays for 
48 hours, bunch 2 for 24 hours, bunch 3 for 1 hour, bunch 4 (right) 
1 and 2 have sprouted; the others (3 and 4) have not. 


right time, that is, at the end 
of November or in December; 
and secondly, that it mtst 
continue neither too short nor 
too long a time. 

““Tf the time is too short, no 
effect is observed; if too long, 
the buds are injured. This is 
analogous to the results ob- 
tained by etherization or the 
warm bath.” 


But the experimenter then 
discovered a better method, 
which he thus details: 


“The use of the radium 
tubes has the disadvantage 
that the exposure of the buds 
is naturally very uneven. 
Hence it seemed desirable, at 
least with regard to the alpha 
rays, to test also the influence 
of theradiumemanation. The 
emanation is a gas, and hence, 
of course, a more even influence 
on the buds was to be expected. 











tion or injury method of Weber, 
the acid method of Jesenkos,.that advocated by Lakon of 
furthering sprouting by the supply of nutritious salts, and the 
electric process of Klebs have given highly valuable results. 

. “Having long been occupied with the influence of radium 
on plants, it seemed to me desirable to test also whether it 
might not be possible by its use to shorten the rest period in 
Plants or even do away with 
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This expectation was realized, 
for the effect of the emanation on resting buds was much more 
striking than that of the radium tubes and plates. . . . As an 
emanation chamber a cylindrical glass vessel was used, 24 centi- 
meters high and 16.5 centimeters broad. The emanation was 
admitted every 24 or every 48 hours; the amount in the ex- 
periment vessel being from 1.84 to 3.45 millicuries. For a con- 
trol a similar apparatus with- 





it. My investigations of this 
subject were carried out in the 
Radium Institute of the Im- 
perial Academy of Science in 
Vienna and in the Institute of 
Plant Physiology conducted by 
me for more than two winters, 
and yielded positive results. 
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, politica preparations used, he proceeds: 
he Figaro “The buds were exposed to 
rent the preparations in such wise as 
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toreceive the radium rays as 






evenly as possible. After the 
mette: exposure, which commonly 

lasted from 1 to 48 hours, the oulgaris). 
ong thos 





twigs were placed in water and 
then cultivated in a green- 
house in daylight. The twigs 
of Syringa vulgaris (Fig. 1) 






exposure the better. 
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LILAC ROUSED BY RADIUM. 


Fig. 2.—Effect of radium emanation on twigs of lilac (Syringa 
1 (left) in pure air alone, 2 exposed to emanation for 
20 hours, 3 for 48 hours, 4 (right) for 72 hours. The control bundle 
(left) did not sprout; the others all sprouted, and the longer the 
Not all the trials were so successful. 


out the emanation was em- 
ployed. In all were placed 
bunches of syringa twigs cut 
from the same bush just before 
the experiment began.” 


The illustrations show strik- 
ingly the suecess of the treat- 
ment. Other experiments were 
also successful, but there were 
some failures: 


‘**Besides these, Dr. Molisch 
obtained good results, at the 
end of November and in De- 
cember, with twigs of the Lirio- 
dendron tulipiferaand Staphylea 
pinnata, and fairly good results 
with Acer platanoides. On the 
other hand, he obtained nega- 
tive results from other plants, 
including the Gingko biloba, 
Platanus sp., Fagus silvatica,* 
and Tilia sp.” 





This difference of results was 








show the effects of the ex- 
posure. The numerous experiments made show that the twigs 
of Syringa vulgaris exposed to beta and gamma rays in the 
middle of November are not noticeably affected, but are 
markedly affected when the exposure takes place in the latter 
of November and also in the later portion of the rest period 













not unexpected, since sprouting 
caused by ether and the warm bath also gives varying results. 
He says further: 


‘*What processes are set in motion in the resting buds by the 
exposure processes which finally cut short the rest period and 


818 


cause the sprouting of the buds are still unknown to us;.. . 
but we are similarly uncertain as to the method by which ether 
and the warm bath operate. . . . It seems probable that certain 
ferments, diastatic and proteolytic enzymés, perhaps, are 
activated or hastened in their development, and that this 
leads to the hydrolization of the starch, or, more popularly 
exprest, the mobilization of the nutritive substances.” 

Dr. Molisch acknowledges that the tremendous cost of radium 
prohibits this method from having practical value as a forcing 
process, but considers its scientific importance of value, closing 
with the words that ‘‘it must rouse our greatest interest, that this 
wonderful element, which has had such a revolutionary influence 
in the domains of chemistry and physics, should also exert 
so profound an influence by means of its invisible rays on the 
living substance of the resting buds.’’—Translation made for 
Tue Lirerary Digest. 





LITTLE DANGER OF BRAIN-STRAIN 
. WE nearing the capacity of our brains for thinking? 


Shall we ever reach it; and what will happen then? 

Something like this must have been in Oliver Gold- 
smith’s mind when he described the wonder of the children, 
with respect to their teacher— 
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‘*When we recall that most of us confine our mental operatig, 
to the going over and over again of the same mental territory. 
seeing the same things and thinking the same thoughts, «& 
after day—it will be obvious that the brain of the average maj 
of fifty must contain some billions of cells capable of receiyiy 
new impressions and developing new associations of ideas, by 
never brought into action. It may be doubted whether a my 
ever lived who came anywhere near exhausting the possibilitig 
of his mental development as suggested by a mere count of hij 
brain-cells.”’ 





LOVE AS A DISEASE 
"Tis ‘“LOVE-SICKNESS” is no mere poetic:! faney 


but a real malady, is the pronouncement of an editorig 

writer in The British Medical Journal (London). Even 
one knows that the rejected lover may suffer loss of «ppetite 
waste of tissue, and depression of spirits. Burton, in his ‘Ang 
omy of Melancholy’? — that ponderous tome of whicd may 
have heard, but which few read—treats at length of the peeuli 
variety of melancholy due to despised love, and recounts i 
symptoms by the dozen. According to Plato, Empeducles, th 
philosopher, who was present at the cutting up of one that die 
for love, reported that ‘‘his heart was combust, his liver smoky 
his lungs dried up, insomud 





“That one small head could 
carry all he knew.” 

Are our heads really too small 
to carry all that may be known? 
We may apparently reassure 
ourselves, for the present, at 
least, for Dr. E. Lindon Mellus, 
of the Johns Hopkins anatom- 
ical laboratory, has conclud- 
ed, from a study of the gray 
matter making up the outer 
surface of the human brain, 
that it is composed of at least 
6,000,000,000 cells, or enough 
to employ about 333,000 daily 
for 50 years. Those who do so 
much fresh thinking that they 
use up gray matter at this rate 
will doubtless have to come to 
a stop at the end of half a 
century, but Dr. Henry Smith 
Williams, who reports these 
investigations in Hearst’s Mag- 


WAKING 


(Aesculus hippocastanum). 


all. 








THE HORSE-CHESTNUT. 

Fig. 3.—Effect of radium emanation on twigs of horse-chestnut 
Those to the left remained in pure 
air alone; those to the right were exposed to the emanation for 
24 hours. The latter have sprouted, the control twigs hardly at 
Duration of experiment from December 14 to January 15. 


that he verily believed his so 
-was either sodden or roast 
through the vehemency 
love’s fire.””, The Engiish wi 
er goes on to say: 


“From an Italian medi 
journal of recent date we lea 
that Dr. F. Barrett, whom ¥ 
are unable to identify, and 
whose work no reference i 
given, holds that love is ani 
toxication of the nervous ¢€ 
ters. The circulatory syste 
may be affected, especially 
the patient is young andi 
suffering from a first attad 
This recalls to us Galen’s ston 
of how he diagnosed the « 
of a young girl who was thougi 
by her anxious parents tot 
dying. Believing that nothit 
more than love-sickness W 
the matter, the astute phys 
cian had the suspected objet 
brought into her presen 
meanwhile keeping [his hat 








azine (New York), considers 
it pretty certain that no man ever lived who could think as fast 
as this. He writes: 


‘*He [Dr. Mellus] believes that no cell of the brain cortex is 
fully developed at birth. The entire thinking apparatus is then 
in a merely formative or receptive condition. 

*“No one knows just how many individual cells must be 
linked together and coordinated to make possible a mental 
process such as the memorizing of a word or the development of 
an idea. But we may fairly suppose that the number is large. 

‘The question then arises as to whether there are in the 
brain enough cells to afford a continuous supply of new sensitized 
plates, so to speak, to enable an individual to go on day after 
day and year after year gaining new impressions and developing 
new lines of thought. As to this, the computations of the micros- 
copist are most reassuring. His estimates give us an almost 
bewildering conception of the possibilities of mental develop- 
ment, even on the supposition that every new impression or 
idea involves a large number of cells. For the total number of 
cells in the cortex of an average brain is estimated by Dr. Mellus 
to be about 6,000,000,000. 

‘‘A simple mathematical calculation shows that a brain con- 
taining 6,000,000,000 cells could expose or put into action about 
a third of a million cells every day for a period of fifty years, 
using each group of cells only once, without exhausting the 
original supply or being obliged to call for new recruits. 


on her wrist. The sight of 
young man _  quickened 
maiden’s pulse to a rate that left no doubt in Galen’s mind as! 
the cause of her indisposition. Dr. Barrett, we are told, } 
made researches on the blood of people in love, and has fo 
marked leucocytosis. If the disease is not speedily cured, li 
may lead to neurasthenia, and even insanity; it also predispo 
to tuberculosis. It is high time, he concludes, that we shot 
think of devising a purely medical treatment for love. Wh 
form is this to take? The bacillus of love has not yet been di 
covered, and therefore no vaccine is available for the cure of 
disease. Montaigne also thought that love should be treated! 
medicine. As translated by John Florio, he says: ‘Philosop 
thinketh she hath not-il imployed hir meanes, having yeeld 
the soveraign rule of our mind, and the authoritie to restral 
our appetites, unto reason. Amongst which, those who ju 
there is none more violent than those which love begettel 
have this for their opinion, that they holde both of body 4 
soule; and man is wholly possessed with them: so that health 
selfe depended of them, and physick is sometimes constraill 
to serve them.’ We are left in the dark by Dr. Barrett a 
the exact line of ‘purely medical treatment’ to be adopted | 
the cure of love, and we venture to think that it will laugh 
physic as it proverbially does at locksmiths. It is probable 
none of the many methods described in Ovid’s ‘ Remedia A® 
ris’ has ever cured any lover of his disease. The chief difficu! 


in the way of successful treatment lies in the fact that 
patient, as a rule, does not wish to be cured.” 
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A NEW AID FOR THE BEEF SUPPLY 


NEW and noticeable architectural feature has been 
ay added to the American rural landscape of late years. 
There are at present 130,000 silos in a baker’s dozen 
of the great Central States of the Union. Half of these have 
been built within the past two years—an increase termed by 
The Orange Judd Farmer (New York, March 28) ‘‘one of the 
mos! striking movements recorded in the history of American 
agriculture.” This growth, we are told, has been due to the fact 
he full value of ensilage has been appreciated only within 
st few years. Before that, the contents of the silo were 
is food only for dairy cattle, but it is now recognized as a 
yalu. ble feature of all branches of the cattle industry. Recent 
tests -how that silage as a food for beef animals, as well as for 
ng animals and for the young, greatly reduces the cost 
of n.-at-production and increases the cattle-carrying capacity 
of the farm. The advance in the price of farm land makes this 
ation valuable to the farmer, and the statistics show 
e has not been slow to act upon it. As we read: 
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» census of the number of silos has ever been made, and no 
abso|utely accurate data of number are available, but in view of 
the importance of the economic changes which are to follow the 
general use of silage in meat-production, Orange Judd crop 
repor'ing bureau has made an exhaustive investigation and 
presits its conclusions with full confidence in their general 
accuracy. Three counties were selected in each of the States 
of the great central valleys, selected so as to be present as fairly 
as possible the different phases of the cattle industry in each State, 
and in each county a count of the number of silos in each town- 
ship was secured. The average result in the three counties, 
takine into consideration the known facts as to number and 
size of farms and number of dairy cows and of other cattle per 
farm. was applied to the whole State and a figure representing the 
probable number of silos in each State worked out. 

“Of course, no claim is made of complete accuracy, but the 
methods followed warrant the belief that the figures presented 
may be aecepted as fairly typical of the present state of silo 
development. The total number of silos in operation on Decem- 
ber 31, 1913, the number built during 1913, and the average 
tonnage capacity per silo in the State covered by this investiga- 
tion «re estimated as follows: 


EsTIMATED NUMBER OF SILOS, JANUARY 1, 1914 





Number Silos Built Capacity, 

of Silos in 1913 ‘ons 
OD... .c25 valence eetebaeeeeetee 10,560 3,432 51 
ONE oe ics Sea kod gee ee te 10,812 1,088 93 
MMOD... onc is bk GEO ee Te 11,500 2,760 105 
MeOls . os. calaa swe baw akls coe 17,340 5,202 101 
emmOonelth, 5. 6, wed ede Bigiee ales 41,535 8,236 101 
MUMBNCSOGR, 5.5 cac Sek dae owik a ees 2,414 516 113 
Pe... .. sch mins aeaiedintis ns eos a 16,236 3,267 115 
MMOUT!:. .. . Sa a ae hess ee 6,726 2,679 110 
MMBAS. .. on cet ha rah eice tne 6,510 1,680 123 
eS EE ROMINA Zak n S 3,240 900 132 
motth DGMMMR os ccc calloess 770 250 100 
meth De et et en 1,300 455 120 
PA OMA «8d aes aes Herd ewe 1,360 460 160 

tah. Sse eg heise tpamed 130,283 30,925 


“lt will be noted that almost one-fourth of the total number 
of silos now in use were built during 1913, and in all probability 
at least one-half were built within the last two years. Of course, 
by far the greater number are as yet in the dairy regions, Wis- 
consin, northern Illinois, and Iowa easily leading in numbers; 
but the States in which eattle-feeding is most practised are the 
ones ‘that now show the largest percentage of annual increase. 
Cent ral Indiana and Illinois, the north half of Missouri, eastern 
Kansas, and central Oklahoma are beef-producing districts that 
are marked by a rapid silo development during the past two 


Years.”’ 

The use of the silo in feeding beef cattle is responsible not only 
tor the multiplication of the device, but for the reported increase 
m the average size. The size of the silo depends largely upon 
the daily consumption of silage, as the top must be removed 
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promptly and uniformly. As the amount required daily for 
the average daily herd is less than for steers, the use of silage in 
meat-production has resulted in silos of larger capacity. The 
writer goes on: 


“The economic importance of the present development of 
silage feeding would be hard to overestimate. About 70 per 
cent., or, roughly, 75,000,000 acres, of our corn area used to produce 
corn to be fed upon the farm. Husking and gathering this corn 
not only constitute one of the hardest manual tasks performed 
upon the farm, but is one of the largest items of cost in growing 
corn. An acre of corn land produces perhaps one ton of corn 
and eleven tons of stalks, blades, and husks. 

‘‘The corn is separated at great labor and expense, and then 
the eleven tons of feeding material is allowed to go to waste, an 
ineumbrance in the field, except as a small part is utilized by 
the pasturing of cattle for a few weeks at the close of the year. 
It follows that on 75,000,000 acres devoted to the growth of feed 
for farm animals by far the greater part of the annual growth of 
feeding material is absolutely thrown away. The use of the 
silo will prevent this waste and make it possible to utilize in 
meat-production twelve tons of feeding material per acre instead 
of the one ton now so utilized. : 

“The silo furnishes a means of bridging the widening dis- 
parity between meat- production and population, through a 
complete utilization of the feeding stuffs produced and the 
eonsequent ability to grow and fatten more cattle per acre of 
farm land than is possible under any other form of cattle-feeding.”’ 





FIRST-BORN CHILDREN 


OPULAR CUSTOM, which has erystallized into law 
Preone many races, gives to the first-born privileges of heir- 

ship not enjoyed by later offspring. This would seem to 
indicate a belief that the first child is in some way superior to 
the rest. On the other hand, later opinion, based in some degree 
on medical evidence, has tended to the view that the first-born 
is rather inferior than otherwise. An investigation of this 
matter, made in Copenhagen by Séren Hansen, and based on 
statistics obtained from an asylum for the feeble-minded and 
from a sanatorium for pulmonary tuberculosis, has attracted 
considerable attention among medical men. We read in The 
British Medical Journal (London): 


‘“*He points out that the ranks of the first-born are not without 
genius, and that they include such prominent personalities as 
Linné, Goethe, and Bjérnson. He also relegates to the region 
of fairy-tales the common view that the later-born possess more 
genius or talent than their predecessors. Yet his verdict is 
decidedly unfavorable to the first-born. According to the 
asylum reports there were 994 individuals admitted from 1890 
onward. These were taken to represent an equal number 
of marriages, yielding altogether 5,915 children. The propor- 
tion of feeble-minded was thus 1 to 5.95. Using this ratio, 
the theoretical proportion of feeble-minded among the first- and 
later-born can be compared with the actual proportion. These 
comparisons show that the actual proportion of first-born among 
the feeble-minded is far in excess of the normal. If this excess 
were due to some condition connected solely with the first 
birth or first conception, then the second-born should be on an 
equal footing with their successors. But the second and third 
children were moro frequently. represented among the feeble- 
minded than they should be if the inferiority of the first-born 
were connected solely with the first birth or conception. This 
conclusion is confirmed by a report from Keller’s asylum, where 
it was observed that the earlier children, and not merely the first 
child, were inferior to the later children. The author investi- 
gated 3,522 cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, and found that not 
only the first-born, but also the second- and third-, were more 
frequently attacked by tuberculosis than they should be if their 
position in the family were of no importance. In families 
with ten children the disease was almost twice as frequent among 
the first five as among the last five children of the family. Hansen 
is inclined to think that too much weight has hitherto been 
attached to disposition in connection with tuberculosis; and 
tho he considers the inferior quality of the first-born as proved, 
he regards it as an unraveled mystery.” 
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BLIZZARD-PROOF TELEGRAPH-POLES 


OLES of reinforced concrete, along the Pennsylvania 
Railroad near New York, stood the test of gales and 
snowfall, during the heavy storm of March 2, that snapt 
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EXPLOSIONS BY WIRELESS 


VESSEL loaded with explosives may be in great danger 
from electric waves—but only from those generated by 
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her own wireless plant. The idea that such a ship may 
be blown up by a plant at a distance is wholly imaginary, we are 
assured by a writer in Cosmos (Paris, February 26). An clectrie 
wave, like a wave of heat, or sound, or any form of energy that 
spreads outward from a point, loses rapidly in intensity as it 
goes farther away from its source. At a distance of 100 miles it 
is not 100 times, but 10,000 times weaker than it is at one mile, 
Hence the difficulty of long-distance wireless transmission of all 
kinds, and the unlikelihood, under present conditions, of trying to 
do work, or work injury, by this means, at a distant 
point. We read in the paper named above: 
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their wooden rivals like pipe-stems. Even on some of the 
concrete poles the wooden cross-arms were broken. The total 
vertical load on each pole during the storm, including the 
normal weight plus ice and snow, is estimated by The Engineer- 
ing Record (New York, March 21) at 7,600 pounds, or nearly 
four tons, together with a horizontal pull of two tons a foot 
below the top. The result, so far as the wooden poles were 


concerned, was in many cases disastrous; but the concrete not suf 
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‘Many vessels in peril have summoned aid by 
means of radio-telegraphic signals. But care should 
be taken lest the transmission plants installed on 
board create a new source of danger, in certain 
conditions and for certain ships. On oil-ships and 
others that carry inflammable cargoes, especially 
when these are volatile, such substances may take 
fire from sparks that pass, by induction, in various 
parts of the vessel, when the operator is sending 
messages. The Bureau of Navigation of the De 
partment of Commerce of the United States has 
foreseen this danger and has issued the following 
instructions to radio-inspectors: 

‘“*When inspecting radio-telegraphic plants on 
board tank-steamships, oil-boats, and all other 
vessels carrying substances that may give rise to 
mixtures which can be exploded or ignited by 
electric sparks, you will pay special attention to the 
insulation of the antenna, you will examine metallic 
contacts, cables, electric material, and all picces in 
which the high-frequency currents of the radio- 
telegraphic plant are likely to engender induced 
currents. 

“**Tf sparks pass, either between two .wires or 
across joints and air-intervals in these pieces, 
the danger must be pointed out to the command- 
ing officer, to the Steamship Company, and to 
the Wireless Telegraph Company.’ ' 

“The production of sparks between metallic objects in the 
neighborhood of powerful wireless posts is a well-known fact 
that is always taken into account in the installation of plants on 
land. On vessels, when a post is working, the metal pieces near 
the antenna absorb by induction a large part of the energy; the 
metal guys, more or less parallel to the antenna, are particularly 
the seat of high-frequency currents that are very objectionable 
from the standpoint of efficiency, since the current induced in 
them is in the contrary direction to the current that traverses 
the antenna at the same moment, tending to annul its effect. To 
remedy this condition, the stays are insulated from the ship’s 
hull. 

“Other pieces slightly insulated from the hull by air-spaces 
are also first put into a state of electric tension and finally dis- 
charge across the air-space; thus it is common to hear, in certain 
parts of the boat, the crackling of sparks. At night, they may 
even be seen. 

“In our [the French] Navy, also, it has been asked whether 
the explosives in the magazines may be considered as removed 
from all danger of ignition by the electric waves engendered 
by the transmission station on the ship. This question is 
now being studied. It would appear that when the explosives 
are shut up, either in tight metal cases or simply in metal 
ammunition-boxes, there is nothing to fear, since the metal walls 
form a screen that the electric waves cannot penetrate. 

“At great distances from the emission antenne of radi0- 
telegraphic stations, the danger no longer exists; in fact, the 
power induced at 60 to 500 miles from a post is so feeble that only 
devices of exquisite delicacy, like the telephone, or perf 
electrometers or galvanometers, are able to detect it. To sup 
pose that a ship loaded with inflammable substances can be st 
on fire in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, by means of waves 
from the Eiffel Tower, or even by the combined effect of two 
powerful Continental radio-telegraphic stations, is simply 
effort of the imagination.” —Translation made for Tue LiTERABY 
Digest. 
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THE REINFORCED-CONCRETE POLES STOOD THE TEST. 
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poles seem to have acted nobly. The length of the section pro- 
vided with these is about five miles. The Record prints a 
letter from Charles D. Conklin, Jr., of Cheltenham, Pa., from 
which we make the following extracts: 


‘‘In passing over the main railroad-lines between Philadelphia 
and New York City, shortly after the great storm of March 2, one 
could not fail to be imprest with the enormity of the damage 
created by the ravages of the wind and snow. In some of 
the deeper cuts the light snow had drifted to heights varying 
from 10 to 25 feet, and it was only at an expense of thousands of 
dollars that the tracks could be cleared for the passage of trains. 
This expense, however, was smallecompared to the loss occa- 
sioned by the delay of the passenger and freight traffie between 
the two cities. 

‘*Even greater than the loss occasioned by the snow-drifts 
was that caused by the high winds and sleet on the telegraph- 
wires and poles. Mile after mile of telegraph-lines down in 
the drifted snow, poles entirely demolished, and the wires in ; 
complete tangle, was a sight sufficient to cause any engineer 
to wonder whether it would not be more economical to expend 
greater capital on more substantial first construction of poles 
and wires which would withstand the elements than to erect 
cheap, overloaded construction and replace it after such occa- 
sional great storms as that of March 2. It seems that the 
direct incidental losses occasioned by the cheaper construction 
would more than balance the interest, depreciation, etc., on the 
first cost of the better equipment. Judging from the fact that 
some of the larger railroads are already installing steel poles, 
it seems that the better construction is more economical. An 
exact comparison, by some of the large railroads, of the economy 
of the two schemes would prove interesting and instructive.” 
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According to the calculations of The Record, the cost per 
concrete pole is $77.50, which is more than doubled when 
foundations and the labor of setting are included; but even 
this is but little in excess of an equally stable wooden one. 
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PURE WATER FROM WASTE STEAM 


HE INSTALLATION of distilling-plants in factories, 
to turn the waste steam into pure soft water for drinking 
purposes, is advocated by Sterling H. Bunnell, writing 
in The Iron Age (New York, February 12). As exhaust steam, 
he says, is discharged from every factory power-plant during 
those months of the year when drinking-water is most in demand, 
it is evident that pure drinking-water can be supplied in the 
factory at trifling expense, especially as the necessary evaporating 
plant can be installed at low cost. The ordinary steam-pumps 
of a factory will generally furnish ample exhaust to supply all the 
drinking-water required. If, however, the exhaust steam is 
not sifficient in quantity, steam may be taken di- 
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dampness causes a balling up, and a 3 per cent. moisture content 
results in an actually pasty condition. James Lord states that 
coal should not have over 1 per cent. of moisture.” 





THE LIFE OF A MICROBE 
‘ke THE LIFE of a germ is lengthened by the presence 


of noxious gases in the air is shown by the experiments 
of Trillat and of his pupils in France. The impurities 
that proceed from the decomposition of organic matter thus 
form a favorable environment for 
microbes. 


certain infinitely small 
Newly exhaled breath, the emanations of the earth, 
the neighborhood of bodies in a state of decomposition, are all 





rect from the boiler and made to produce five or 





more times its own weight of distilled water by 
condensation. As he tells us: 


“The gain in the efficiency of the working force 
when supplied with pure soft drinking-water has 
been in many cases surprizing. It is not necessary 
to become involved in the technical controversies 
of medical authorities, some of whom advocate 
the exclusive use of chemically pure water, while 
others profess to observe some virtue in hard natu- 
ral waters. It is safe to say that pure, germ-free 
water is always preferable for drinking purposes 
to natural water of suspected impurity. If one 
believes there is benefit in drinking some natural 
water, he may be content with the knowledge 
that the supplying of distilled water in the factory 
does not prevent the employees from averaging up 
their drinking-water by taking what they want 
from natural sources when away from the works. 
The distilled water should be supplied at con- 
venient points by circulating pipes from a cooling 
device and through sanitary drinking-fountains. 
The fact is that where pure cooled water has been 
so supplied throughout a factory, an important 
decrease in loss of time by absence caused by 
digestive disorders has been observed. An in- 
crease in the working efficiency of the men gen- \ 
erally may be confidently expected, tho this would 
not be easy to measure. The gain in attendance 
is not only observable, but is large enough to be 
conspicuous. Further, the men soon learn that 








Illustrations from ** The Engineering Record,’’ New York, 
WHAT THE BLIZZARD DID TO THE WOODEN POLES. 
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the water is healthful and often carry home a 
supply, which practise should be permitted and encouraged. 

“Small evaporating-plants are inexpensive and simple to 
operate. They have no moving parts, except a feed-pump, if the 
factory service-pressure is not high enough to feed the evapora- 
tors, and an air-pump; and single-effect exhaust-steam plants 
may dispense even with these. The only matters requiring 
any care at all are to permit the escape of the organic gases in 
solution in natural water, to blow the evaporator down at regular 
intervals, once every hour in most cases, so as to keep the water 
in the shell from becoming too dense with concentrated solids 
and to clean off occasionally any scale which may be deposited 
on the tubes.” 





DUST TO BURN—A cloud of dust is the most economical 
form of fuel, provided the dust is that of a combustible. We read 
in Power (New York): 


“A proper intimacy of mixture of air and fuel when burning 
powdered coal requires that the powdered substance shall have 
the nature of a cloud of dust, completely and uniformly diffused, 
remaining suspended in the air-current until burned. When 
in this condition every minute particle is surrounded by a quan- 
tity of air which is substantially that required for its complete 
combustion. Givena temperature sufficient for rapid ignition, 
a state almost ideal for perfect combustion is obtained. 

“While pulverization can perhaps be overdone, there is 
much more likelihood of the fuel being too coarse. A piece of 
coal larger than will pass through an 80-mesh screen will not burn 
completely in the time allowed, but will be deposited somewhere 
in the furnace, or pass out of the stack partly consumed. Dry 
coal can be ground with about 85 per cent. of the power required 
for moist coal, and a condition of not over 1 per cent. moisture 
ls required, if the fuel is to be stored or conveyed. The slightest 


sources of gaseous food for the germ. Says Chemical News, as 
abstracted in The Scientific American Supplement (New York): 


‘‘The experiments made by M. Trillat on the air of glaciers 
and air taken in the neighborhood of habitations have clearly 
demonstrated this influence. M. Trillat, in collaboration with 
M. Fouassier, has continued this study. . . . The two scholars 
have just shown that the transport of pathogenous microbes 
in the air is effected especially by the damp which contains, in 
an infinitesimal state, traces of gas-aliments. Moreover, it 
would seem that the air, when it fulfils certain conditions of 
dampness, of chemical composition, of temperature, and of age 
of microbes, is capable of being fertilized directly by the contact 
of a microbian source. Up till now it was thought, according to 
numerous observations of the German scholar Flugge, that for 
microbes to be transported by the air it was necessary to project 
them into it by some mechanical action, such as pulverization 
or any other means, the effect of which would be to detach them 
from their support. Contrary to this notion, Trillat and Fouas- 
sier have established experiments demonstrating that when 
the superposition of certain factors takes place, the sowing of 
the air is performed in the same manner as that of a bouillon of 
culture, merely by the play and movement of the invisible 
vesicles which constitute the humidity of the air. In an infinitely 
feeble volume of about one hundred-thousandth of a cubic 
millimeter these tiny drops are uninfluenced by the action of the 
force of gravity. They are always mobile under the influence of 
the least variation of temperature. All these results are of 
the greatest interest for bacteriological science. MM. Trillat 
and Fouassier have shown how the ccntamination of the air 
takes place in a closed and tranquil spaces without the inter- 
vention of the presence of dust or of any mechanical means, as 
was believed up to the present time.” 


























A POET PURSUED BY HONORS 


LTHO FREDERIC MISTRAL wrote poetry in what 
was virtually a dead language, he lived to see statues 
erected in his honor, his letters treasured in a museum, 

and his pictures seattered broadcast over France on the illus- 
Not only did he enjoy during a large part 
of his eighty-four years a world-wide fame among men of 
letters 


trated post-cards. 


a fame officially rec- 


southern France. It is told of Roumanille, the founder of ‘his 
school of which Mistral is the most illustrious figure, that in the 
beginning his sole motive in writing in Provengal was his desire 
that his mother, to whom French was an unknown tongue, mizht 
understand what he wrote. Thus from a boy’s impulse 
to write his verses ‘in the beautiful language that my 

dear mother knows” sprang 





ognized by the offer of a 


a movement of international 





seat in the French Academy 
in 1897 and by the award of 
the Nobel prize for literature 
in 1904—but so great was his 
personal popularity among 
his fellow Provengals that 
it has been said of him: 
**Mistral much more 
than a poet; he was the mod- 
ern king of Provence, whose 


was 





words and phrases are on 





the lips of every native of 
Writing m a 
had 
been the tongue of queens 


the Pays.” 
language which once 
and troubadours, but which 
had fallen from its high es- 
tate until it survived only 
as a disappearing dialect in 
southern France, Mistral, as 
the 


marks, 


3oston Transcript re- 


“has been exalted 
among the great poets, not 


merely of his time and coun- 





try, but of all times and all 
eountries."" Choosing as his 
‘a dialect unintel- 


the 


medium 


ligible to mass of his 


fellow-countrymen,”’ he chal- 


lenged the literary sover- 


interest and significance, 
Mistral, speaking of ‘his 
movement to the Ameri-an 
writer, Thomas A. Janvier, 
linked it thus with similar 
efforts in many lands: 


‘*There is much more !) it 
than the desire to revive a 
beautiful language that has 
fallen into undeserved ieg- 
lect. The soul of it is the 
firm purpose to array against 
centralization the love of 
locality, of home. If our 
movement were restricte: to 
Provence it might be re- 
garded without injustice as 
the last gleam of a dying 
glory, as the last effort of a 
nationality about to expire. 
But it is not so restricted. 
Languedoc, Dauphiny, (as- 
cony, Brittany are with us. 
And our revival extends }e- 
yond the borders of France. 
In Catalonia, Aragon, Vailen- 
cia, Majorca; in Italy, Hun- 
gary, Roumania, Boheniia, 
Flanders, even in Ieeland, 
there is a revival of the an- 
cient tongues. All this is not 
the work of chance, nor the 
result of the effort of a single 
group of men. It is the nat- 
ural and inevitable result of 
the realization by each of 














eignty of Paris and ‘‘ made of 

Provence a literary country 
sales : : a Mistral in front of his home. 

within a literary country. 

As The Transcript proceeds: poet was dying. 
‘‘He was the custodian of 

Provence’s wonderful heri- 





A POST-CARD THAT WENT ALL OVER FRANCE. 


To this house in the village of Maillane 
pilgrims came from all parts of Provence when word went forth that the 
A visitor to Mistral reports that 
difference to the ordinary scheme of arrangement the house backs upon 
the street and fronts upon a deep garden and the open country beyond.” 


these widely scattered peo- 
ples that in their national 
language resides their na- 
tional soul. The Félibrige is 
the legitimate and providen- 
tial child of the epoch in 
which we live.” 


“with a serene in- 








tage of the past. He collected 

the vanishing proverbs, the legends, the folk-lore, the word-of- 
mouth poetry and prose of his people and preserved them forever. 
His repute, meager at first and confined wholly to Provence, spread 
slowly. He became known elsewhere in France, he was acclaimed 
in Paris; his writings have been translated into French, into 
English, into many other languages. He was granted a long life, 
and during every moment of it he remained, despite the unex- 
pected world-wide celebrity that came to him, a Provengal of the 
Provengals. His country, his people, his language, his literature 
were his life.” 


When Mistral died on March 25 of this year, his most famous 
poem, “‘ Miréio,” had been a classic for more than half a century. 
Ten years before its publication Mistral and six other Provengal 
poets, under the leadership of Joseph Roumanille, had banded 
themselves together into the now famous Félibrige, an organiza- 


tion pledged to preserve the language, customs, and traditions of 


Mr. Janvier recorded this 
statement in his ‘‘Embassy to Provence,” published by the 
Century Company in 1893. 

‘“‘Miréio,”” the poem which established Mistral’s reputation, 
and which many still consider his masterpiece, was published in 
1859. It tells, in twelve cantos, the simple story of a poor girl 
and a rich lover, but into the story, as the New York Evening 
Post remarks, Mistral ‘‘wove descriptions of Provengal life, 
scenery, character, customs, and legends that raised it to the 
dignity of a rustic epic.” Upon reading it Lamartine, whose 
voice was at that time the most authoritative in the literary 
world of Paris, exclaimed: 


“A great epic poet is born—a true Homeric poet in our own 
time, a primitive poet in our decadent age, a poet who has 
created a language out of a dialect as Petrarch created Italian; 
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one who. out of vulgar patois, has made a language full of imagery 
and harmony delighting the imagination and the ear.” 

Gounod made this poem the theme of his opera ‘‘ Mireille.” 
Mistral’s other works include ‘“‘Calendau,” another long poem 
full of legend, tradition, and symbolism; ‘‘Lis Isclo d’Or,” a 
volume of lyries; ‘‘Nerto,” a fantastical tale in verse; and his 
“Trésor d6u Félibrige,’”’ a monumental dictionary of all the dia- 
lects of the language of oc (that is, of the language in which oc 
is the «quivalent of yes). The vast amount of research and 
scholarship which the last-named work represents moved Michel 
Bréal to predict that: 

“A i+:me will come when learned men, finding themselves con- 
fronted by this enormous philological work and by Mistral’s 
poems. will say that there must have been two Frédéric Mistrals, 
as thers were two Plinys—thus evading the tax upon their 
ereduli!v involved in believing that so much science and so much 
poetry vere contained in the same brain.’ 


Whe: Mistral in 1904 divided the Nobal prize with Echegaray, 
the great Spanish dramatist, he devoted his share of the money 
to foun jing a Provengal museum in Arles, where he lived at one 
time. The greater part of his life, however, he spent in his 
native village of Maillane. As a writer in the New York Sun 
remar!-. “‘like Tolstoy he preferred to live among the tillers of 
and share their fortunes. His rare visits to Paris were 
undert: ken only to attend meetings of Proveneal societies.’’ So 
indiffer.nt to worldly considerations was he, and so averse to 
traveli: ¢, according to the same writer, that when in 1897 he was 
privat: 'y notified by the members of the French Academy that 
he wou.d be unanimously elected if he presented himself as a 
candid: te, he refused the honor rather than make the journey to 
And in the New York Times we find the following char- 
- story: On the fiftieth anniversary of the publication 
io,”’ a statue of the poet “‘in his habit as he lives’’ was 
| in the principal square in Arles. When this statue was 
‘ected Mistral remonstrated because it stood squarely in 
the eafé in which he was accustomed to sit in the after- 
noons, and obstructed his favorite view. 

In another column The Times expresses the opinion that Mis- 
tral’s «torts to save the Provencal language were efforts fore- 
doome:! to failure, despite the amazing results that he actually 
achieved. According to this view it is a dying tongue, and ‘‘even 
a geniis like Mistral can not stop its steady progress toward 
extinction.”” The New York Evening Post, on the other hand, 
s his life-work in a less pessimistic vein, considering him 
ustration of the truth that ‘‘in the field of literature the 


the so 


Paris. 

acteris! 
of “M 
unveil: 
being « 
front « 


diseus 


as an 


spirit of modern imperialism is far from carrying everything 


before For, 

“The future by no means belongs to the great nations. A 
people need not be powerful in a political or military or economic 
sense in order to produce great writers. The list of Nobel prize- 
winners in literature is conclusive on this point. Of the fourteen 
men who have been honored since the institution of the prize in 
1901, \“e may exclude two winners, Mommsen and Professor 
Eucke:., on the ground that their work does not lie in the field of 
pure literature. Of the dozen survivors just half are the repre- 
sentatives of minor nationalities. The Scandinavian countries 
have contributed two in the persons of Bjérnson and Selma 
Lagerl. Belgium claims Maeterlinck by nativity and the spirit 
of his work. Mistral for Provence, Sienkiewicz for Poland, and 
Tagor: for Bengal are the representatives of a historical past, 
and possibly of a historical future, but surely not of a present 
of first-rate political significance.” 


Of the ‘‘eurious compound of the artificial and the natural” 
that marks such movements as the Provengal revival The Even- 
ing Post adds: 


“When an individual or a group of individuals set themselves 
Consciously to recreate a language and a literature, we can not 
help being reminded of what the philologians teach regarding the 
complex and hidden forces that condition the rise and fall of 
languages, irrespective of the wil) of man. Even when the 
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organized attempt is successful, as it was in the case of Mistral 
and the Provengal tongue, the result still impresses one as some- 
thing of a tour de force. The movement initiated by Roumanille, 
and carried on by the ‘seven’ poets of the Félibrige, produced, 
after all, only one outstanding figure. Mistral leaves no successor 
of anything like his stature (even allowing for Félix Gras of the 
charming ‘Reds of the Midi’), and it may be that his death is 
the beginning of the end of the new Provencal movement. To 
that extent revivals of this sort are artificial. But they are 
natural to the extent that they do send their roots down into the 
soil. They are not movements made out of whole cloth. They 
are a return to a past that was real and splendid. Behind Mistral 
was the language and literature of the troubadours. Behind a 
Tagore is a literary and national tradition that stretches back 
through the centuries. Behind a Sienkiewicz is a tradition that 
ended but the other day in a political sense, and is still vividly 
alive in the hearts of a conquered people 

“The Gaelic revival may seem as unpromising in concrete 
results as the revival of the study of the ancient Hebrew tongue, 
which is making rapid headway among the Jewish population of 
both continents. And yet it is impossible not to discern in this 
reappearance of the language of the Old Testament a sign of 
forces that are at work in Judaism under the stress of political 
and economic conditions. The study of the Hebrew tongue may 
be an outgrowth of the Zionist movement. But in turn it reacts 
on that movement, thus exemplifying the peculiar sense in which 
literature and life go together among the lesser nationalities.”’ 





THE FATHER OF “ JOURNALESE” 


\HAT MACAULAY, of all English writers, contributed 

most to the making of the language of the journalist 

is the contention of the Rev. Francis P. Donnelly in a 
recent issue of America (New York). In ‘‘journalese,’’ Father 
Donnelly explains, the only sin is dulness. ‘‘Journalese’’ moves 
swiftly, impatient of introductions, exordiums, and even con- 
junctions. ‘‘Journalese,”” we are told, has abolished ‘‘albeit,”’ 
“notwithstanding,” and ‘“‘nevertheless”’; while ‘‘consequently,”’ 
“however,” and “therefore” are ‘‘struggling hard for exis- 
; and only ‘‘and,”’ ‘‘but,’’ and ‘‘then” have held their 
And it was Macaulay, this writer maintains, who first 
gave swiftness to the English speech. On this point he goes 
on to say: 


’ 


tence’ 
own. 


*‘Anything which called upon the mind to halt, to reflect on 
what had gone before, was discarded as far as could be by Ma- 
eaulay. His clearness, his straightforward assertions, his easy 
philosophy which he browbeats the reader into taking as robust 
common sense, these are some of the qualities of Macaulay’s 
thought which make him one of the founders of ‘journalese.’ 
But his expression or his style in a narrow sense entitles him 
with more justice to the name of founder. No style will sparkle 
without an epigram. Epigrams accelerate the reader’s pace. 
They are wisdom in capsules and may be bolted. Macaulay is 
epigrammatic. Macaulay’s antithetical balance is another help 
to speed. Each side of the antithesis gives rapidity to the 
progress of the thought. Macaulay, again, dispenses with pro- 
nouns, and so gives speed to his thought. To be forced to recall 
what ‘it,’ ‘this,’ ‘that,’ refer to, halts the reader. Repeat the 
noun, and the mind leaps ahead. The student anxious to take 
a brief course in ‘journalese’ may be safely recommended to 
Macaulay.” 


Macaulay’s method, he goes on to explain, was to make all 
his geese swans: 


““The number of truths in this world which can be stated with 
absolute, unqualified directness is small. Most of these truths 
are published in the beginning of geometry and a few other 
kindred books, and are called axioms. Macaulay made all 
truths axiomatic. By the simple omission of all qualifications, 
he stript his ideas of every encumbrance and sent them speeding 
on without the handicap of the many reservations with which 
laborious thinkers weight their logic. Mr. Henry James will 
shade and tint a thought with endless touches until he has 
brought his picture to accuracy and his reader to despair. Mr. 
Saintsbury will inject parentheses wherever he thinks the 
thought needs modification until he jolts nearly every notion 
out of your head. Macaulav scorns all fine distinctions, dashes 
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down everything in black and white, grace-* 





fully hurdles parenthetical exceptions, and 
is rapid and journalistic. There are but two 
classes of ideas: Other things amd swans. 
Every English schoolboy knows it, or nobody 
knows it.” 


While admitting that ‘‘the advantages of 
this contribution to journalism made by 
Macaulay are obvious,’ Father Donnelly 
concludes with a reminder that there are 
also ‘‘inconveniences’’ which “are not 
always so fully grasped.”” Thus: 


“The journalist who, by fixing his atten- 
tion exclusively on a few white feathers and 
on a vague impression of a winged creature, 
has succeeded in transforming a certain goose 
into a swan, may escape detection, because 
the reader will not have yesterday’s or to- 
morrow’s contribution of the same journalist 
before him. But if the reader should com- 
pare and find that by an identical process 
of concentrating undivided attention on the 
goose’s hissing, the bird has become a snake, 
or by an exclusive study of the clay on its 
feet it has been built up into a heap of 
mud, he may admire the lightning changes 
of his rapid paragrapher, but will not be 
enthusiastic over his consistency and logic. 
The journalist is interesting, is stimulating, 








‘* BERTHA M. CLAY.” 
In real life, Thomas W. Hanshew. 


“Mr. Hanshew was born in Brooklyn 
fifty-seven years ago. At the age of ten he 
wrote a play which was performed by the 
children of his school; at sixteen he went 
on the stage and played juvenile parts for 
several years in Ellen Terry’s company, and 
thereafter he appeared with Clara Morris 
and Adelaide Neilson in important réles, 
He did not, however, remain long on the 
stage, and in the late seventies allied him- 
self with the publishing house of Street & 
Smith, for whom he wrote a large number 
of popular novels. One of the best known 
of these was ‘The Wedded Widow.’ He was 
also associated with Norman L. Munro on 
The Family Story Paper in which he fre- 
quently had three or four stories appearing 
simultaneously. At one time, after he and 
Mr. Munro had a difference, Mr. Hanshew 
continued to send in stories under the name 
of ‘Charlotte May Kingsley,’ which were 
published in complete ignorance of their 
real authorship. Mr. Hanshew must have 
been a rapid and prolific writer, for he was 
the author of more than two hundred pub- 
lished stories. In 1882 Mr. Hanshew married 
Mary E. Burnett, a Southern girl. England 
had always had a great attraction for him 
(ever since a six-weeks’ visit to London with 
his father), and in the later eighties he took 
up residence there. In London, Mr. Han- 
shew associated himself with Ward, Lock & 











but if he will follow Macaulay in roundly 
asserting every truth in an unqualified fash- 
ion, he will come to some grief when he gathers his paragraphs 
into a book. His readers will be exhilarated, but will no doubt 
be bewildered to find worry wrecking the universe on one page, 
and duty performing the same tremendous feat on another 
page.” 





DEATH OF “BERTHA M. CLAY” 


T WAS DOUBTLESS something of a shock to many of 
Bertha M. Clay’s multitudinous readers to learn a few 
weeks ago that the author of ‘‘ Thorns and Orange Blossoms,” 

“In Love’s Crucible,” ‘‘Her Martyrdom,” ‘‘Wedded and 
Parted,”’ “‘At War with Herself,’’ and dozens of similar stories 
in which virtue triumphs and poverty goes hand in hand with 
nobility, was in real life Thomas W. Hanshew. Nor was the 
personality of Bertha M. Clay the only disguise behind which 
Mr. Hanshew masked his tireless literary activities. Dying at 
the age of fifty-seven, he had already written more than two 
hundred books, altho few of these had appeared over his own 
name. Another of his pseudonyms was Charlotte Monica 
Braeme. Beginning life as an actor, he was in turn novelist, 
playwright, business man, and writer of moving-picture scenarios. 
In the Kansas City Star we read: 


‘‘Hanshew accumulated several fortunes through his writings, 
but these were lost in unfortunate investments. At the time 
of his death he was under contract with a large publishing house 
in London to write four novels a year and two short stories 
each month. But the strain of this was too much. He died 
of overwork.”’ 


His greatest success in recent years was the creation of a 
new detective character, Cleek, who is now well known on the 
moving-picture circuits. The Cleek stories are published over 
Mr. Hanshew’s own name. We read in the New York Evening 
Post that ‘‘‘Cleek of Seotland Yard,’ a book published only a 
week before his death, introduces a novel feature in modern 
fiction—it is illustrated by photographs from the motion-picture 
play.” 

Altho an American by birth, Mr. Hanshew spent nearly 
half of his life in England, and it was in Annesley that he 
died. Says the Boston Transcript: 


Co., the publishers, for whom he wrote a 
number of novels, as well as short stories, 
one-act plays, and, latterly, moving-picture scenarios. From the 
beginning he had no difficulty in marketing his work, and his 
stories brought him a very comfortable income. With his wife 
and three daughters he traveled a great deal on the Continent of 
Europe. Practically all the places mentioned in the ‘Cleek’ 
stories were described from the author’s personal experience.” 


The Transcript goes on to quote an anonymous biographer 
of Mr. Hanshew as follows: 


‘Those who knew him all speak of his kindliness, his bubbling 
merriment, his ready sympathy toward every kind of distress; 
and with it all the sharp, inquiring mind of the man interested in 
men and in all the queer tangles of human affairs. His stories 
were frankly popular in their appeal to normal human emotions 
and tastes. He was indefatigable in output, seeming to regard 
his writing with the same whole-hearted jubilation that a boy 
looks at his tin soldiers and his baseball mit. 

‘*He leaves among all who knew him the memory of a | man 
who had never outgrown the charming merriment of youth.” 





CALMETTE’S END AND THE RODIN 
MUSEUM 


from the political world as Auguste Rodin should be 

profoundly affected by Madame Caillaux’s deadly fusil- 
lade is a proposition that lacks the elements of the obvious. 
Yet we are assured by Armand Dayot, Inspector-General of 
Beaux Arts, Paris, that one of the results of the shooting of 
Gaston Calmette, editor of the Figaro, will be the immediate 
acceptance by France of the art treasures which the sculptor has 
long wished to present to his country. Says Mr. Dayot, writing 
in L’ Illustration, Paris, and quoted in the Boston Transcript: 


‘k= THE DESIRE and ambition of a man so remote 


‘“‘For some time M. Rodin has wished to present to the French 
nation his very valuable collection of objets d’art—antique 
marbles, curios, and a good many of his own works. For this 
gift he stipulated that he should have the use of the Hotel de 
Biron, in which he is now permitted by the Government to work. 
Yet not on this modest ground, but on the ground that Rodin’s 
work was unfit for public view, Gaston Calmette had opposed 
him in Le Figaro with a bitterness that had become habitual 
with the editor in late years. So fierce was this campaign of 
opposition in 1912 that the Government was literally bulldozed 
out of countenance and dared not take favorable action upol 
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M. Rodin’s generous offer. 


But with the removal of Calmette 
and his obstruction, the real desire of the French nation to pos- 











































































































































































the cess these treasures at the hands of one of its most distinguished 
vent sons has no further barrier opposed to it.” 
for 
and Describiag the value to France and to the world of this 
Orris propose Rodin Museum, Mr. Dayot goes on to say: 
dles, 
the “This new museum will enrich Paris and all France. The 
him- halls, niches, and galleries of the Hotel de Biron are crowded 
ot & notonly with sculptures, gravures, 
nber water-color sketches by other | 
10Wn hands, but teem with designs, with | 
> Was works of all deseriptions, from 
© on hasty sketches and notes tossed 
fre- off by the master in the heat of 
aring composition, to finished master- 
» and pieces, some of them of heroic 
shew proportion and conception. This 
name meat artist is aeceustomed, with 
were an infallible surety of instinet, 
their with a sort of genial divination 
have that never troubles itself with 
> Was academic niceties, to seize each 
pub- passing vance of the models be- 
arried fore him. whose every play of light 
gland and shade he preserves in sketch 
r him of pencil or chisel. His studio is 
. with therefore a note-book in itself, 
took whose leaves stand about in glori- 
Han- Bus marble. Not satisfied with 
ock & his own prolific labors, M. Rodin 
ote a has been pleasing his whim for 
tories, fifteen years with the collection 
m the of antiques of every sort, of the 
id his first order, and numerous small 
S Wife HF pies, all embodying some phase 
ent of of art, some touch of beauty that 
Cleek’ appealed to his eager tastes. 
e. “But his passion for the Greeks i 
rapher has not heen exclusive. He has PROGRAM 
an eye for the beautiful in any BLUFF-ARIA 
age. In his own words, he pre- HUMBUG - 
bbling #Blers the Greeks beeause ‘they || SYMPHONY 
istress; realized a complete equilibrium, ADVERTISE MENT- 
sted in [a complete poise.’ FINALE 
stories “Visitors to the Rodin muse- 
x0tions Mun will be struck by the very en 
regatd Mremarkable Egyptian specimens 
a boy Beollected by the master, the 
o.€ lovely débris, one may say, which 
a man Bihose ancients left behind them, 
uth.” 





nedieval art whieh, crude as they are, contrive, to-eonréy a 
sure and sineere emotion. atl 

“But neither has the collector-stopt with marbles. His house 
‘ontains rare tapestries, paintings, prints—works by Carriére, 
Claude Monet, Sargent, Degas, Renoir, and portraits of the 
master by Sargent, Legros, Camille Claudel, Anders Zorn 
certainly a wonderful group of great painters. 

































































































































































remo “Indeed, visitors to this museum will be forced to pronounce 
puld be Bit, atter a survey of its contents, a veritable temple of art and of 
ly fusil- HB beauty. 
yb vious. “Its power to elevate the popular taste will prove to be incal- 
— rulable, and it ean scarcely be of less service to young artists 
ting i . the formation of their tastes and the guidance of them in the 
, est traditions of their art. 
mediate “The studies, as the master calls them, and they are in- 
ptor has HNmerable and for the most part unknown, would alone prove a 
writing Valuable education in art, and take the student through the 
wigl Creative processes with the intimacy and lucidity which only 
* great artist can impart. They will show him what efforts 
» French #! courage, of conscience, are necessary to a great artist in the 
-antique @)osecution of his work. ...... 
For this “In exchange for the inestimable treasures with which Rodin 
Hotel de Hill furnish the Hétel de Biron, treasures definitely owned by 
to work. M'te State, the nation will engage to put the whole of the 
Rodin’s splendid dwelling at the disposition of the great artist, there 
opposed #§'° install his own works and art collections. He will be at 
habitual Hthe same time the tenant and curator, and it will be only 
paign of @'venty years after his death that all these marvels, which 
yulldozed HRVill throw a new brilliance on the old and elegant dwelling of 
ion upon the Buke of Lauzun, will be reassembled in a new setting by 





the State.” 
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“Why should we go to Berlin to study music?” 


—— fl 
as well as by those pieces of...#tifés Vice-Consul Leon | 


DIGEST 


CONSULAR AID FOR RAGTIME 


‘NMALL COMFORT for the American publisher of rag- 
time music is to be found in The Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports’ analysis of the market in European 

This publication, issued in Washington by the 


ragtime 
cities. sureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, answers the questions of 


our merchants concerning the needs and conditions of the 
a pak es world’s markets. In a recent 
| number, under the heading 


‘Limited Foreign Call for Ameri- 
can Musie,” a of 
water is thrown over some hope- 
ful 
dently 


dash cold 


ragtime publisher who evi- 
the likeli- 
hood of interesting Europe in this 


asked about 


form of art. He is informed that 


ragtime is making its way but 
slowly in Italy; that there is little 
or no demand for it, or for any 


form of American music, in Spain 
or France; that in some German 
cities American music, ‘‘ especially 
ragtime,” is very popular; and 
that in England the market has 
possibilities. To quote more fully: 
“Notwithstanding the  preva- 
of among the 
peasantry, the deeply rooted love 
for classical music that pervades 
all Italy retards the introduction 
of American ‘ragtime,’ which 
making its way but slowly in that 
Kingdom. Consul Alexander W. 
Weddell considers it quite doubt- 
ful if the type of musie now popu- 
lar in the United States would 
find a market in the Catania dis- 
trict. In the vicinity of Leghorn 
the sale of foreign music, with 
the exception of German classical 
selections and French songs, 
very limited, owing to the sparse- 
of the foreign population, 
s6hm de Sauvanne, who is stationed in 


lence folk-songs 


Is 


YANKEE 


MUSIC 
is 
© ik (Berlin). 

- ness 
that Italian seaport. . 

**Consul Claude I. Dawson reports the entire absence of a 
demand for American music in Valencia, nearly all instrumental 
sheet music sold in that Spanish city being brought from Bar- 
celona and Bilboa. Neither does France offer an inviting ficld 
for the extension of the sale of foreign music; such as is sold in 
Marseilles, states Vice-Consul General Paul H. Cram, is sup- 
plied almost wholly by Germany and consists of classical music 
and ‘studies’ for the improvement of one’s technique. 
to the difference in language, the vice-consul-general 
there is practically no market for foreign popular songs. 

“In Strassburg, Germany, American music, especially the so- 
called ‘ragtime,’ is very popular and has a good and ready sale, 
reports Consul Milo A. Jewett. A German musie-publishing 
firm in Berlin is said to copy the popular and ‘catchy’ instru- 
mental musie and sell it in all parts of Germany; songs are also 
translated and published by this firm, and some of these American 
songs are quite popular. Music-dealers in Strassburg say that 
the German firm referred to ean sell the copied music more 
cheaply than the original can be imported from America. 

“The direct sale of sheet music in Manchester and district 
by means of correspondence and catalogs would not, in the 
opinion of Consul W. Henry Robertson, be wholly successful 
for the reason that the local sheet-music dealers, practically 
without exception, are supplied through London houses and 
agents. Travelers call upon the wholesale and retail trade 
regularly throughout the year. Much of the sheet music offered 
for sale in and about Manchester is printed in Germany, but 
there is also a fair present demand for American sheet music, 
such as ‘two-steps’ and ‘ragtime,’ and a few American ballads, 
For mandolin and guitar folios there is very little call.” 


Owing 
adds, 


THE 


SHAKESPEARE A BAD DRAMATIST 


NE of the most distinguished of living French critics 
and edueators devotes his latest book to the destruction 
of the that 

‘Let us have the courage to acknowledge 


world-wide ‘‘superstition”’ Shakespeare 


was a good dramatist. 
it—this god of the theater is a very bad dramatist,” declares 
Georges Pellissier in his ‘‘Shakespeare and the Shakespearian 


Superstition.”” Before quoting him further we pause to note that 
Mr. Pellissier is a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor and a pro- 
fessor in the Lyeée Janson-de-Sailly, and that one of his many 


volumes of literary criticism, *‘The Literary Movement in the 


Nineteenth Century,” was crowned by the Freneh Academy. 


Altho admitting that Shakespeare was ‘‘a great poet,” this 
critie contends that his plays are ‘an enormous mass of balder- 
dash, in which scenes of the finest sort shine here and there’’; 
and he undertakes to show that in addition to historical inac- 


curacy, bad taste, and a defiance of the laws of time, space, and 
probability, they exhibit glaring shortcomings in construction, in 
characterization, and in psychology. Concerning Shakespeare's 
knowledge of play construction Mr. Pellissier says, as quoted in 


translation in the New York Times: 


“The English poet does not content himself with repudiating 
arbitrary or hampering rules; he violates the essential principles 
of composition. Our critics agree in saying that nobody knew 
better than he how to construct a play. As a matter of fact, few 
dramatists knew less about it. 

“Of course, it does not follow that the best-constructed plays 
are the best. Who would prefer Ben Jonson to Shakespeare? 
All I wish to show is that Shakespeare’s pieces are badly put 
together; that in them interest becomes scattered; that their 
development is now hurried, now slow and lax; that one finds at 
every step deviations, scenes unduly long drawn out, breaks in 
the action; finally, that in his plays the action hardly ever has 
that continuity and coherence to which the fundamental laws of , 
the drama should subject it.” 


Turning to the question of Shakespeare’s psychological 


delineations, Mr. Pellissier continues: 


“Shakespeare has given us some really living portraits; but 
he isa far better painter than a psychologist. Asa rule he shows 
us creatures of impulse who yield instantly to passion. And 
when he puts more complex beings before us, he either gives no 
analysis of them or endows them with such incoherence that 
we can make nothing either of their character or their conduct. 

“Coriolanus, Timon, Romeo, Lear, are impossible as psyeho- 
logical studies. Brutus, hesitating between affection and duty, 
might be interesting, but this tragic struggle is indicated merely 
by a few words. 

** Macbeth is first a victim of fate, then a monomaniac. Othello 
is a simpleton who yields to fury. As for Hamlet, in spite of 
all the researches into his character, he is as unintelligible as 
ever; it would be wrong to adopt any one of the interpretations of 
him which crities have brought forward, since every one takes up 
only this or that manifestation of his character and these mani- 
festations contradict each other. 

“What is Romeo? He has no more of a character, in the 
right of the word, than Juliet. ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
savs Emile Montégut, ‘is the springtime of Shakespeare’s heart; 
it is a flowering of dreams, tremors, eestasies.” All very well, but 
why does he add that Shakespeare ‘has stored in this play a 
treasure of experiences and observations?’ ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
is, possibly, an admirable love-duet, but, as for the experiences 
and observations which, we are told, the poet has stored in 
it, no trace is to be found anywhere. 

‘Romeo loves; that is all. He abandons 
passion, without ever collecting himself or 
conscious of himself. He symbolizes amorous 
ication; his soul-state is purely lyrical. 

** Lear, an imbecile in the first act, becomes a madman later. 
The only thing we find to admire in him is the truth with which 
a case of mental alienation is shown. 

“The characters whom the English poet has drawn most 
vigorously have an elementary psychology, viz., Macbeth and 
Othello. 

* Macbeth, from the very beginning, appears perfectly irre- 
sponsible. Why does Shakespeare bring in the three witches 


sense 


himself to his 
even becoming 
ardor and intox- 
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right at the start? Is it not in order to show that a supernatupg) 
agency is going to preside over the action? If, as some critie 
assure us, he intended to symbolize and embody thereby the 
temptations haunting our hero, such a proceeding, one mug 
admit, has nothing psychological about it. 

‘“As to Othello, even tho Shakespeare paints him as vigorously 
and powerfully as Macbeth, he deserves here also less admiration 
as a psychologist than as a painter. A psychologist would 
have desired to trace the processes whereby jealousy is developed 
in the Moor from the first symptoms to the final paroxysm. Ye 
we get nothing of the sort. And Othello is so foolishly credulons, 
anyhow, that his psychology becomes no longer a matter of 
interest. 

“*But Jago impels the Moor forward,’ some may urge. No 
matter. In vain critics talk about Jago’s infernal charaeter, 
A child would see through the ruses suggested to Othello by this 
diabolical genius. 

‘*Hamlet is as complicated as the Moor is simple, but the 
complications of his character, when analyzed, resolve then. 
selves into ineoherency. 

“If Hamlet stands as an enigma, it is simply because he is an 
enigma without a key. Let us dare to say it: Hamlet, asa 
character, is badly wrought. Shakespeare allowed his con 
ception of him to form in his mind quite haphazard and let it 
develop in all directions. Several times he recast it and each 
time he enriched, varied, and complicated it with new charac 
teristics without bothering himself as to whether they harmonized 
with each other or were compatible in the same individual.” 


Mr. Pellissier also has something to say concerning the in- 
justice of Shakespeare's attitude toward the French: 


‘For several centuries England had been almost constantly 
at war with France, so our poet never loses a chance to slander 
and vilify the hereditary foe. The victories actually won by the 
English over the French are not sufficient for him; -he must 
needs add to Poitiers, Crecy, and Agincourt a number of others 
for the greater glory of invincible Albion. 

“Tf, by echanee, we Frenchmen win a battle, as we do, for 
instance, in ‘King John,’ it is because Englishmen are fighting 
under our standards. And not satisfied with representing 
Frenchmen as bad soldiers, he makes them guilty of the most 
abominable and absurd perfidy. In the same play the Dauphin 
wishes to massacre the Barons of England, who have brought him 
victory. Fortunately, MWelun tells them of the plot. Nov, 
how can that be, one may ask, Melun being a Frenchman’ 
Granted—but his grandmother was an Englishwoman, therefore 
he still has some sense of honor.”’ 


At the Mr. 
demnation of the criticism that deals only with defects, mingles 


last Pellissier, recalling Chateaubriand’s cor 


a little praise with his censure: 


“In a well-known and often-quoted passage, Chateaubriand 
condemns ‘the criticism of defects.’ In this book of mine I deal 
entirely with the defects in which Shakespeare’s plays abound. 
But it may be that criticism of defeets—and Chateaubriand dil 
not forego it himself in judging Shakespeare—is as ‘good ai 
criticism of beauties, which. but too often, consists of exagger 
ated and futile praise. Anyhow, the former brand of criticism 
is justifiable when used to arouse a reaction against blind 
admiration. 

“Our taste, 


that classic taste for sobriety, order, and harmon 
ous proportion, makes us, even to-day, when not led astray 
by foreign influences, more sensitive to certain faults than either 


Englishmen or Germans. And, moreover, the faults of Shake 
speare’s plays are not offensive to French taste alone. He seorts 
truth and reason, he mixes strange, unimportant, and incor 
gruous incidents, he knows no more about following an idea 
sustaining a character than about devising action. On thi 
tragic side he deals largely in truculent tirades, while his comedy 
is mostly a lot of plays on words and puns. 

‘*But we can not deny that he was a great poet... . Ince 
pable of restraining his imagination, he lets it get beyond hi 
completely, from which come all his incoherences, digression 
brutalities, overrefinements, pathos, bombast, nonsense, all 
rubbish. Yet even when he outrages reason and truth, such § 
his fire and spirit, such the extraordinary mobility of his imagiti 
tion, that we are dazzled and stunned, and that alone suffice 
for making him without a peer. } 

“Vet, in spite of all their admirable beauties, Shakespeatt 
works are an immense, confused mass. They seem like the We 
of a schoolboy of genius. who, having neither experience, restral! 
nor tact, squanders his abortive genius prematurely.” 
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A PLEA FOR RETICENCE 




















keen to quench it. Dr. Edward L. Keyes, president of the Society 

of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, advocates the teaching of 

sex hygiene to children, because he thinks it is the kind of 

information that children are eagerly seeking. ‘What is this 

topic,’ he asks, ‘that all these little ones are questioning over, 

mulling over, fidgeting over, imagining over, worrying over? Ask 
your own memories.’ 











sloped ORE THAN ONE PROTEST has been heard of late 
Ye against what the New York Nation calls ‘this frenzy 
ulous, ; : ; ; 
eat of plain speech on subjects proper and improper— 
mostly improper—that characterizes public discussion to-day.”’ 
No B As The Nalion dispassionately states the situation, ‘‘at one end 
acter. Bo ihe scale is the college pro- 
Y this é f : 
fessor Who believes sincerely in 
ut the ME the necessity of teaching a cer- 
them- § tain amount of sex hygiene to 
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l, asa » ° 
s con (manager who has capitalized 
1 let it Hthe brothel; and between the 
d each B two is a whole army of writers, 
chara speakers, cdueators, agitators, 
— more or less intelligent, more 
_ Ror less sincere, who have been 
the working on the single assump- 
tion that the evils of the world 
stantly HR need only to be sufficiently ad- 
— vertised to be cured.”’ Of the 
Ayive voices raised in challenge of 
f others this assumption perhaps none 
has attracted more attention 
do, for® than that of Miss Agnes Rep- 
<a plier, the distinguished essayist, 
he most Wo discusses the subject in the 
Dauphin March Atlantic Monthly. Since 
ght him there is really nothing new 
Rive about the Seven Deadly Sins, 
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she holds no brief for — 


‘1 do ask my memory in 
vain for the answer Dr. Keyes 
anticipates. A child’s life is 
so full, and everything that 
enters it seems of supreme im- 
portance. 


I fidgeted over my 
hair which 


would not curl. I 
worried over my examples 
which never came out right. 
I mulled (tho unacquainted 
with the word) over every 
piece of sewing put into my 
incapable fingers, which could 
not be trained to hold a needle. 
I imagined I was stolen by 
brigands, and became—by vir- 
tue of beauty and intelligence 

spouse of a patriotic outlaw 
in a frontierless land. I asked 
artless questions which brought 
me into discredit with my 
teachers, as, for example, who 
‘massacred’ St. Bartholomew. 
But vital facts, the great laws 
of propagation, were matters 
of but casual concern, crowded 
out of my life, and out of my 
companions’ lives (in a convent 
boarding-school) by the more 
stirring happenings of every 
day. How could we fidget 
over obstetrics when we were 
learning to skate, and our very 
dreams were a medley of ice 
and bumps? How could we 
worry over ‘natural laws’ in 








the face of a tyrannical in- 
vubriand i “the conspiracy of silenee,”’ SHE DEPLORES THE REPEAL OF RETICENCE. terdict which lessened our 
} ° a . . 
ne I deal which she admits was ‘‘a men- Miss Agnes Repplier protests against the ‘‘ relentless determina- chances of breaking our necks 
abound. 


tion’ 





we in its day,”’ she maintains 





riand did 








that “the breaking of silence 























‘good as : ; suffice.”’ 
exagger need not imply the opening of she reminds us, except our 
criticismf™ lt flood-zates of speech.’’ She 





and discipline. 





nst blind 








goes ON to say: 





of the modern press, platform, and stage 
mately acquainted with matters of which a casual knowledge would 
There is really nothing new about the Seven Deadly Sins, 
freedom in 
knowledge of evil, she declares, will not take the place of religion 


‘to make us inti- by forbidding us to coast down 
a hill covered with trees? The 
children to be pitied, the chil- 
dren whose minds become in- 
fected with unwholesome curi- 
osity are those who lack cheer- 


discussing them. Mere 














“It was never meant by 

those Who first cautiously advised a clearer understanding of 
“xual relations and hygienie rules that everybody should chat- 
ler freely respeeting these grave issues; that teachers, lectur- 
tts, novelists, story-writers, militants, dramatists, social workers, 
and magazine editors should copiously impart all they know, or 
assume they know, to the world. The lack of restraint, the lack 
bi balance, the lack of soberness and common sense were never 
hore apparent than in the obsession of sex which has set us all a- 
hibbling about matters once excluded from the amenities of 
Conversation. 
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ic: a ; : . 
‘ a hi Knowledge is the ery. Crude, undigested knowledge, with- 
0 ae : oe = ; F : 
v out limit, and without reserve. Give it to boys, give it to girls, 
igressiOIsm,; 





lve it to children. No other force is taken account of by the vi- 
onaries who—in defiance or in ignorance of history—believe 
that evil understood is evil conquered.” 
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Miss Repplier thinks that the natural interest of the child's 
miind * problems of sex has been greatly overestimated by many 
modern educators: 
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“We hear too much about the thirst for knowledge from people 








ful recreation, religious teach- 
ing, and the fine corrective of work. A playground or a swim- 
ming-pool will do more to keep them mentally and morally 
sound than scores of lectures on sex hygiene.” 


Knowledge, Miss Repplier declares, will not take the place of 
religion and discipline: 


“Tt if assumed that youth will abstain from wrong-doing, if 
only the physical consequences of wrong-doing are made suf- 
ficiently clear. There are those who believe that a regard for 
future generations is a powerful deterrent from immorality, that 
boys and girls can be so interested in the quality of the baby to 
be borr in 1990 that they will master their wayward impulses 
for its sake. What does not seem to occur to us is that this deep 
sense of obligation to ourselves and to our fellow creatures is the 
fruit of self-control. A course of lectures will not instil sélf- 
control into the human heart. It is born of childish virtues 
acquired in childhood, youthful virtues acquired in youth, and 
a wholesome preoccupation with the activities of life which 
gives young people something to think about besides the sexual 
relations which are prest so relentlessly upon their attention. 

“The world is wide, and a great deal is happening in it. I do 


S28 THE 
not plead for ignorance, but for the grathual and harmonious 
broadening of the field of knowledge, and for a more careful 
consideration of ways and means. There are subjects which 
aay be taught in class, and subjects which commend themselves 
to individual teaching. There are topics which admit of plein-air 
handling, and topics which civilized man, as apart from = his 
artless brother of the jungles, has veiled with reticence. There 
are truths which may be, and should be, privately imparted by 
a father, a mother, family doctor, or an experienced teacher; 
but whieh voung people can not advantageously acquire from 
the platform, the stage, the moving-picture gallery, the novel, 
or the ubiquitous monthly magazine.” 


The 


reader 


Nation, which we have already quoted, thinks that the 
“will agree with Miss Repplier’s main thesis, which is 
that noise and progress are not synonymous; that the Puritanism 
which is so bitterly flagellated was a Puritanism of utterance 
which did not stand in the way of a fair appreciation of the facts 
of life; and that in general the trumpeted revelations of social 
evils are largely the emphatic way a young generation always 
has of announcing the discovery of things which their fathers 
have known all along.” Turning from the relative values of 
frankness and reticence to a consideration of the causes that 
about 
Nation 


have brought this remarkable change in our habits of 


speech, The traces it, in part, at least, to the feminist 
movement, and in part also to the social-settlement movement. 


We read: 


“The emphatic note, or the hysterical note, as one may choose 
to call it, was struck first some ten vears ago by the *muck- 
rakers.” We use the term in no invidious sense. The point is 
that in the discussion of public problems the academic note 
made way for the loud note. 

“The application of the muck-raking rhetoric to feminism was 
all the more natural because the woman movement is so intimately 
apart of the social agitation which opened out of the campaign 
against political misrule. It was impossible to speak of bosses 
and political corruption without speaking of the vicious saloon 
and the brothel, those twin supporters of bossism. To what 
extent our reticence in the terminology of sex is due to the very 
genius of the Enelish laneuaze, and to what extent it is due to 
Puritanism, hardly matters; the fact 
nations used plain terms we 
euphemisms or cireumloe tions. 
still speak very often 
‘resorts.’ 


remains that where other 
were in the habit of employing 

We spoke —and for that matter, 
of ‘unfortunates.’ of ‘the social evil.’ of 


But in the striving for more and more emphasis on the one 
hand, and on the other in the great numbers—young men and 
women for the part —who gave themselves sincerely to 
social service, the straight-from-the-elbow vocabulary was bound 
to make its way. Young men and women who went down to the 
tenement districts, who began to 
nurseries, settlement-houses, 


Inost 


with 
dance-halls, moving-picture the- 
aters, with the entire life of the poor among whom the reticences, 
the privacies, and the delicacies of life are apt to undergo con- 
siderable modification, naturally acquired the habit 
speech. 


concern themselves 


of plain 


To the degree in which the lives of these young women from 
the well-to-do families became less sheltered, their vocabulary 
became sheltered. Thus the way was prepared for* the 
technical discussions of problems of sex morality and of race 
iniprovement.”” 


less 


But behind such specifie causes working for the abolition of 
reticence, continues The Nation, is “the outstanding feature of 
our national psychology, our genius for throwing ourselves with 
unrestrained enthusiasm and credulity into what we are doing.”’ 


Mnlarging upon this characteristic it goes on to say: 


* Because we are a nation of business men, other nations are 
accustomed to eall us a practical people; what they mean is 
that we are an intense people. We work hard and play hard 
and break down from overplay as from overwork. We are not 
practical. We are a nation of believers in patent medicines and 
panaceas. The latest thing that comes along is sure to regen- 
crate the world. It may be eugenics, it may be the Boy Scouts, 
it may be the direct primary, it may be grated peanuts. Grated 
peanuts are not merely a food; taken in sufficient quantities they 
will make us successful in business, purify our politics, adjust 
our industrial problems, and solve the servant question.” 
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A CHURCH TREASURER’S CONFESSION 


CERTAIN CLASS of churchgoers must sing with grey 
joy the line ‘Salvation is free for you and me,”’ says, 
writer in The Congregationalist (Boston), and he adds 

that they consider it so absolutely free as to feel ** under yy 
obligation to pay a cent for their share of it.” The statemey 
proceeds from a man who has been a church treasurer fo, 
twenty-one years and now for the first time breaks his silene 
about some of his discoveries in the realm of giving, reminding 
us that a church treasurer learns things no one else in the church 


may learn, many of which are rather amazing. For instance, }y 


mentions the large number in some churches who give nothing 


at all toward their support; and he contrasts the man with ay 
income of six hundred dollars a month, who gives fifty cents oy 
Sunday, with the washerwoman who gives the same amount, 
| roportionately, we’ are informed, ‘the poor give infinitely mon 
the well-to-do,” 


than while those who give least usually hay 


most to say about how the church should be run. The write 


cites some -amusing apologies of members who have. falley 
behind in their contributions and speaks of others who when 
gently urged to pay their subscriptions treated him resentful) 


Nevertheless 


he has a word of appreciation for ‘the true-hearted men ani 


and aceused him of un-Christianlike behavior. 


women” who do their duty in the support of their church, and 


ventures the hope that the other kind may soon be * codueat 
up to giving.” On the subject of the greater generosity of th 


poor we read: 


“The church treasurer who is making these reflections has 
on his books names of persons with incomes of but ten and twely 
dollars a week who give from fifty cents to a dollar of this incon 
every week to the various offerings of the church. He could, 
if need be, produce the names of several working-girls receiving 
from five to seven dollars a week whose regular weekly contribu 
tions to the Church alone are from forty to fifty cents, and allol 
these girls live away from home and pay room-rent and board 
He could place beside these names a long list of names of persots 
whose wages exceed twenty-five dollars a week who give from 
twenty-five to forty cents a week. He could give the nam 
of a widow, with four children all under fifteen years of age, aud 
the needle of this poor woman is the chief support of the family 
Two of the boys earn a small sum before and after school, butit 
is doubtful if the combined income of the family exceeds twelv 
dollars, but this mother and each of her four children have a 
package of church contribution envelops and these envelop: 
are dropt into the contribution baskets every Sunday of the year 
There may be Sundays when only one member of the familj 
appears at church, but when that happens, and it happens seldom, 
all five of the envelops come with that member of the family. 

“In contrast to this it would be easily possible to give thi 
name of a well-to-do family of six persons, the husband and 
father of which is the only person having envelops. He give 
a dollar a Sunday for the entire family to ‘save the bother’ d 
all of the family having envelops. The moral effect of each 
member having his or her own envelops and giving regularly 
and systematically is lost sight of, while the treasurer falls te 
wondering how this man can feel that a dollar a week is a fill 
and generous offering for six persons in a family in whieh thé 
combined income must be well on to one hundred dollars a week. 


Only an abundant sense of humor can keep a church treastr! 
from becoming sour and cynical, we are told by the writer, whi 
says, in comparing the giving habits of young people that “wits 
and women are more conscientious than boys and men.» 
and give more generously of their income.” 

The exeuses offered by the “forgetful” members when thel 
memory is refreshed also is a cause of wonderment to this 
church treasurer, who remarks: 


“He has been told that ‘back envelops’ ean not be filled 
because the owners of them have bought a piano ‘on payment 
and all other financial obligations must be held in abeyance ull 
the piano is paid for. He has even been told by a prospect! 
bride that her weekly offering of ten cents a week would | 
discontinued in view of the expense of her approaching nuptial 
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but that she would seek to get her husband-to-be to double his 
gubseription as soon as they were married, and that would 
‘even things up.” He has had subscriptions discontinued because 
the pastor had ‘hit’ some one in his sermons, even tho the 
pastor has had no intention of being personal and is happily 
unaware Of the fact that he has clubbed any one. But the 
pastor seldom remains for long ‘happily unaware’ of any of his 
hlunders. He usually has knowledge of them on the very heels 
of their commitment.” 
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‘lence Referring finally to the contention of some that church people 






nding HE have not been taught how to give and that the problem of 
hurc church support is merely “‘a matter of education,” the writer 





ee. he AE says that “it would be easy to secure the signatures of many 
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A DEFEAT FOR RELIGIOUS CONTROL 
OF EDUCATION 
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~ WARNING to all denominational colleges may be 
» ‘when divined from the expressions of surprize with which 
nttully some religious editors meet the decision of the Tennessee 
‘theles (Supreme Court against the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 








en and Me Church. South, in the famous Vanderbilt University case. For 








+h. ant forty years this Church has been acting on the assumption that 
>» ath lll 











lucatel a the university belonged to it, and, we read, it awakens at this 


of thi 











late date to discover the relations between Church and university 











tobe most tenuous and the influence of the Church on the collegi- 








ale corporation to be practically, if not wholly, nil. Therefore 
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one editor deseribes the verdict as being of ** far-reaching import,” 











meaning presumably to note that it establishes a precedent 
The 
some quarters, is one of poignant 























which should not be overlooked by other church bodies. 








immediate effect, however, in 














Methodism’s future 
cooperation with the university; and tho it is admitted the 


regret and frank coneern about Southern 




















controversy is over in the courts, one may gather that whether 











itis finished outside them is another question. 











The suit proceeds, as has been stated formerly in these pages, 
from the struggle between the College of Bishops and the secular 
Board of Trust for control of the institution, and turned par- 
ticularly 





























on the bishops’ veto of Andrew Carnegie’s gift) of 











$1,000,000 to the medical department. The Chureh authorities, 


itis said, declined to sanction the acceptance of the money on the 
































ground that they construed the offer to mean that the meical 














college was to become independent of denominational control. 








The present court's decision, which reverses that of a lower court, 
empowers the Board of Trust to take Mr. Carnegie’s million and, 
the Nashville (Methodist 


trustees their every contention, which is more even 



























according to Christian Advocate 








grants the 




















than they themselves “hoped for in their most hopeful mo- 
ments.” 















Of chief importance in the Supreme Court's ruling, 






Which, press reports say, Contains no mention of the Carnegie 





gilt, is that it fixes the balance of authority with the Board of 





Trust, recognizing it as the actual ineorporators and as ‘a self- 
perpetuating body.” 





The board also is qualified to name persons 





1 treasurt 






ofl Vacancies, tho these nominations must be submitted to the 





riter, whi 


Jat “gis 





General Conference for confirmation, all of which inspires 7'he 
Advocate to remark: 






mecn ++! 





“Some one may ask: ‘Does not the opinion of the court leave 
the Church where she really has been during all these years?’ 
This question, from two considerations alone, is to be answered 
Cmphatically in the negative. The Church for more than four 
decades has had the pleasure of believing the university to be 
her legal property. Now that consciousness has departed, and 
With it much that counts. There is a wide difference between 
Mirming a trustee when you think you are entitled to elect 
hit and confirming when you know you can do nothing else. 


‘Only a feeling,’ it may be seid, but there may be a little world in 
‘feeling 
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“Again, in confirming trustees the General Conference must 
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be warned against the danger of contumacy. According to the 
court, if we wnderstand its language, the General Conference 
in refusing to confirm a trustee can save itself from contumacy 
only by showing cause for rejection. It is not necessary to 
explain what this means to a great Chureh which from the 
beginning has claimed the right to express its mind fully and 
freely and without challenge and without subjecting itself to 
the danger of becoming ‘contumacious.’”’ 


The editor of The Advocate, quoting a statement of the Nash- 
ville Tennessean that the confirmation of the Board of Trust’: 
nominations by the General Conference of the Church is only 
“a perfunctory duty and not essential to the seating of trustees,”’ 
says of it: 


“There is enough of truth in this to make us seriously think. 
The Church, according to the court, does not own a penny of 
the property of Vanderbilt University. An investment of a 
million dollars by the Church in the university would not give 
the Church the ownership of one penny of that million. The 
possibility on the part of the Church of impressing the character 
or shaping the policy of the institution is very slight. The 
relationship between the Church and the university is very 
tenuous. 

“The Church in maintaining the relationship has much to 
lose and nothing assured to gain. Would it be better under 
the circumstances for the Church to concentrate its possible 
efforts and resources on the maintenance of the present relation- 
ship than to concentrate them on that which may be really hers, 
to be controlled by her and fashioned into a powerful factor in 
the work of Christian education and universal righteousness? 
This is a practical question which should not be difficult for the 
Church to answer. 

“The question should be answered dispassionately and with a 
view to the largest welfare of Methodism, Christian education, 
and every other worthy interest involved. There can be no 
feeling of ill will toward Vanderbilt’ University, which for more 
than four decades Southern Methodism has regarded as her 
own child, bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh. Now that this 
child, according to the court, belongs to another, its continued 
highest welfare and usefulness must continue pleasing to the 
Church. 

Finally, we would say that, as a matter of self-protection, the 
General Conference should make it one of its first duties to ap- 
point a commission clothed with authority to consider all of the 
property of the Church managed by boards and corporations 
and see whether it is bound safely to the Church; and if it is 
not, to take immediate and proper steps to insure its safety.” 


One fact at least is made clear by the decision, in the judgment 
of The 


which 


Northwestern Christian Advocate 
is, that ‘‘the 


Southern Church.” 


(Methodist, Chicago), 
bishops have not supreme power in the 
This journal hopes the long and_ bitter 
controversy of three 
but we read in the St. 
likely to the issue before the quadrennial 
session of the General Conference in Oklahoma City in May.” 


years or more will now come to an end, 


Louis Globe Democrat that ‘the ease is 
become greatest 

An illuminating sidelight on the outcome of the suit may be 
cleaned from The 


received at the university: 


Tennessean which relates how the news was 


“A parade, which was in many features the most spectacular 
ever attempted by Vanderbilt students, celebrated the sweeping 
victory of the Board of Trust over the Methodist bishops, 
Saturday. 

For the first time in the history of the university Chan- 
eellor Wirkland sat in an automobile at the head of the parade, 
and with him were Whitefoord R. Cole, of the University 
Board of Trust; Dr. Witherspoon, of the Medical Department; 
Dr. Burch, Dean of the Medical Department; and several 
automobiles full of other prominent Vanderbilt officials. The 
parade was led by Cheer Leader George Armistead and began 
forming at) Kissam Hall immediately after supper. West 
Campus students were soon joined by the Medical Department 
students. 

* Three students were left on the Medical Department cam- 
pus, it is said, and one of these was unable to walk on account 
of a broken leg, and the other two did not have car-fare to come 
to town on. Of the twelve hundred students at the university, 
probably one thousand joined in the parade, which was one of 
the most orderly ever held in Nashville.” 
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THE UNIVERSAL UNIVERSITY 


AN EDUCATION 


OR A TECHNICAL TRAINING 


FOR ANYONE, ANYWHERE AND IN 


ALMOST ANY SUBJECT 


BEING THE STORY OF HOW A 


GREATEST TEACHING 


HUMANITARIAN 
INSTITUTION 


IMPULSE GREW 


ON EARTH 


INTO THE 


BY DR. JOSEPH H. ODELL 


T is not my purpose to offer any article or commodity 
for sale. What I am writing now to the intelligent 
American public has no commercial or financial end 

in view. One of the most remarkable educational and 
sociological institutions in the world’s history has grown 
to international fame and power in our midst and while 
multitudes of men have been benefited by it the leaders 
of national thought and enterprise 


adding new courses of correspondence instruction, until 
now the International Correspondence Schools offer 275 
courses of study—a far greater numbe- and _ variety 
than any university in the world. 


Sound Educational Basis 
If the International Correspondence Schools had been 
an ordinary educational institution 





have so far failed to realize its im- 


they could have adopted textbooks 





portance as a national asset. 

An institution that has become 
a big factor in enhancing indus- 
trial efficiency, that has increased 
the earning power of hundreds of 
thousands of men and has become 
2 social and moral lever to in- 
numerable families is worthy of 
being understood. 

Entirely free from the taint of 
charity and without adding a mill 
of taxation to the over-burdened 
taxpayer the International Corre- 
spondence Schools have succeeded 
in realizing many of the hopes and 
ideals of political economists and 
humanitarians. No thoughtful man 





MR. THOMAS J. FOSTER 


prepared by classroom experts; but 
it quickly developed that to teach 
by correspondence required sn en- 
tirely new method. The institu. 
tions that have tried to carry on 
instruction by mail based on the 
ordinary textbook have failed. The 
1. C.S. textbooks are designed to 
meet the need of the student 
studying at home. They take prae- 
tically no previous knowledge for 
granted; they proceed by easy 
stages and lead the student forward 
by natural and carefully graded 
steps; they foresee and meet. the 
difficulties of the student by copious 
explanations, demonstrations, and 








should) be willing to remain ig- 


g 
norant of the purpose, 


methods, and achievements of 
this institution. 


A Fruitful Humanitarian Impulse 


The International Correspondence Schools had their 
birth in a humanitarian impulse. Twenty-five years ago 
Mr. Thomas J. Foster, then proprietor and editor of 
The Mining Herald, of Shenandoah, Pennsylvania, was 
appalled by the number of mine tragedies in the anthra- 
cite coal regions. He believed they were due chiefly to 
the part — of 
workmen. In 


to those engaged 


ignorance on 
tendents, and 
tion 


the mine owners, superin- 
order to furnish informa- 
in the hazardous occupation ‘of 
mining Mr. Foster began a series of “Questions and 
Answers” in his paper. At that time .the only practical 
textbooks on the subject were published in England and 
by means of their contents Mr. Foster answered the 
questions that soon flooded his columns. It was quickly 
discovered that miners, mine foremen, and superin- 
tendents were willing to pay for a more extended course 
of study if such were available. 

With the help of competent engineers Mr. Foster pre- 
pared a course of correspondence instruction in coal 
mining and his first group of students began serious 
work twenty-two years ago. 
stimulated not only the humanitarian but the educa- 
tional confidence of the editor of The Mining Herald, 
und from that day to this Mr, Foster has been constantly 


That successful beginning 


illustrations; they eliminate all ir- 
relevant matter, giving only such instruction as is 
essential to the mastering of the subject; the lessons 
are in brief units so arranged that the student is relieved 
from overstrain. 

These textbooks form a library of 250 volumes and 
cost more than two million dollars ($2,000,000) to pre- 
pare. They are kept under constant revision with a view 
to meeting the difficulties of the student and to convey 
the newest knowledge or the latest methods of applica 
tion. The costs of preparing a few of the courses are 
here given: Architectural, $98,178.06; Civil Engineer- 
ing, $88,887.19; Textiles, $76,532.09; Coal Mining, 
$74,075.06. This expenditure upon textbooks certainly 
points to a solid and permanent foundation for the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools. 

The value of these textbooks is attested by the fact 
that they have been purchased and are being used for 
classroom work or for reference purposes in 167 ul- 
versities, colleges, government schools, institutes 
technology and vocational schools in America. The 
University of California has just discarded its textbooks 
dealing with the strength of materials and has had the 
International Correspondence Schools instruction pape 
on that subject bound into volumes, and has adopted 
them exclusively for the use of its students. The U.§ 
Navy Department has ordered 15,000 I. C. S. pamphlet 
textbooks for use in the new naval shipboard schools 
This is about one-fifth of what will be required when the 
schools are in full operation. Several of the largest i 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


dustrial corporations of the country are using I. C. 8. 
textbooks and instruction papers in the classes they have 
formed for the training of their apprentices and employes. 


The Universal University 
Has this outlay been justified? 


The answer is that the 
International Correspondence Schools have enrolled 
1,651,765 students in the United States and Canada dur- 
ing the past twenty-two years and are now enrolling 
new students at the rate of 100,000 a year. These figures 
are not given simply because they form an impressive 
total but for the reason that such an institution can only 
provide high grade and efficient instruction when work- 
ing on a large scale. For example, one of the courses of 
study—Electrotherapeutics—has a small enrolment be- 
cause it is an advanced study for medical practitioners. 
The cost of conveying the instruction and correcting 
the papers results in a considerable loss each year to the 
institution. Salaries and overhead charges are just as 
great whether five or fifty papers are corrected per day. 
Qn the other hand, the Electrical Engineering Course 
has been taken by 224,188 students and so it is possible 
to handle the students’ work at the minimum cost. 

In the place of classroom recitations the student is 
required to send written answers to the School Exam- 
iners of the Instruction Department, the questions being 
designed to test the actual mastery of the subject by the 
student and cannot be answered by a mere formal copy- 
ing of the text. 

These papers are very carefully examined by the ex- 
pert examiners, all errors are corrected, difficulties ex- 
plained, and the principles and processes made -clear if 
they seem obscure to the student. Marks are given for 
each grade of work and no scholar is permitted to go 
with his next lesson until the one upon which he is 
engaged is entirely satisfactory. 


In order to prepare the student for serious work upon 
his course, he is required first to pass an examination 
upon a preliminary pamphlet, entitled “The Art of 
Study,” in which he is taught how to study to the best 
advantage. 


Finding and Inspiring Students 

While it may be acknowledged that advertising is one 
of the most important factors in modern life, it has been 
demonstrated that the International Correspondence 
Schools cannot secure enough students, even by means 
of the most elaborate and costly advertising, to insure 
the success of their enterprise, either upon humanitarian 
or commercial grounds. More than twenty years ago 
President Foster realized the force of Professor Hux- 
ley’s statement: “J conceive that two things are needful. 
On the one hand, a machinery for gathering information 
and providing instruction; on the other hand, a machinery 
for catching capable men wherever they are to be found, 
and turning them to account.” 

One of the chief differences between the regular col- 
lege or university and the International Correspondence 
Schools lies in this: men who want an education seek 
the university, whereas the International Correspond- 
ence Schools find the men who need an education. No 
less than 1,346 agents of the Schools are scattered through 
the United States and Canada, whose one business it 
is to go into the homes, mills, factaries, and workshops 
to persuade men that they can be benefited by a course 
of instruction. These agents create ambition, stimulate 
hope, and preach self-reliance. They tell men, and they 
prove their point by innumerable examples, that they 
-an make themselves more efficient in their present occu- 
pations or qualify themselves for other and more con- 
genial and more remunerative occupations by a course of 
study at home and in their spare time. In this way they 
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have personal interviews with tens of thousands of per- 
sons cach week and the contact thus established results in 
inspiration and encouragement to multitudes who have 
lost hope in the hard battle for existence amid modern 
conditions. The International Correspondence Schools, 
aus a part of their student enlistment work, also run in- 
struction ears on a number of the most important rail- 
roads of the United States and Canada. 

The cost of establishing and developing these agencies 
has been enormous, but the results have amply justified 
the investment from every standpoint. Up to the present 
the International Correspondence Schools have spent 
$1,708,965.200 in establishment, but the money 
thus invested must be regarded Qs NeCessary eouuipment 


agency 


just as much as the right of way cost of a railroad. 


Keeping the Students Studying 


No graver mistake can be made than to imagine that 
the International Correspondence Schools make a profit 
from Iapsed students.  Lapsing of students does not ap- 
preeinbly reduee the costs of the institution. As most 
of the enrolled students pay for their courses of instruc- 
tion on the instalment plan the profits of the enterprise 
come from the instalment payments of the students. A 
student will not continue to pay unless he continues to 
study, therefore it is the best business policy of the 
Schools to establish the study habit. Once a month, at 
least, the representative or agent of the Schools calls 
upon the student, not simply to collect the instalment 
due, but to offer encouragement, advice, and even assist- 
ance with his studies. This constant contact of the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools with the student- 
hody makes the institution a fide, educational 
ageney rather than a merely commercial enterprise, and 
insures a permanent future. 
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Indeed, no effort is spared to keep the student at his 
studies without intermission. Besides instructing — the 
students in the most approved methods of acquiring 

















INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS, “LONDON, ENGLAND 


knowledge prior to the first lesson of their course, and 
the periodic calls of the representative, a special cepart- 
ment of encouragement and inspiration has been estal- 
lished by which sluggish or discouraged men are stimulated 
in their work. During the year 1913 no less than 805,079 
individual letters were sent out to such persons, over 
and above 205,813 special letters dealing with particular 
difficulties encountered in the progress of their study. 
This resulted in an increase of 45 per cent. more stud) 
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A SAMPLE GROUP FROM THE 250 VOLUMES OF 1.C.S. TEXTBOOKS 


than was achieved before the department was put into 
force. 

The International Correspondence Schools are faith- 
fully, carnestly, and persistently trying to convey in- 
struction by every method known to pedagogy and 
pychology and they are sparing no money in the effort. 


Do the Students Profit ? 


Jeyond a doubt. Every day the evidence accumulates 
and can be placed before any one who wishes to investi- 
gate. ‘The International Correspondence Schools recently 
published «a book giving the life history of 1,000 of their 
students, in each case furnishing the reader with the 
, address, and occupation of the example cited. 
were simply a cross-section taken from 26,000 
letters, voluatarily sent to the institution, gratefully 
uwknowledging the benefits received from the instruction 
f the Schools. It is no exaggeration to state that every 
‘ity and fair-sized town, and almost every village in 
America, can furnish examples of men who have been 
lifted by this one institution from penury to compara- 
tive affluence, from obscure drudgery to honor and 
ifluence, from the precarious ranks of unskilled and 
paid labor to positions as skilled mechanics, foremen, 
uperintendents, manufacturers, and men of large finan- 
ial affairs. In fact many very suecessful and well-known 
ads of big industries, engineers, architects, and cor- 
ration managers have been International Correspond- 
mee students and have reached their positions of emi- 
lence hy means of the instruction ard training provided 
W this institution. 
No one can possibly estimate the economic and social 
ul moral part that the International Correspondence 
hools have played in our complex national organism 
wing the last two decades. Behind all statistics there 
% visions of a new and healthier and happier environ- 
ent for multitudes of families. 


World-Wide Extension 


Fortunately the International Correspondence Schools 


are on a firm financial foundation. They have done a 
gross business amounting to $85,753,140, and have dis- 
tributed cash dividends amounting to $7,025,372, and 
stock dividends of $1,875,000. Besides this they own 
buildings valued at $1,159,280.29, copyrights and _ plates 
estimated to be worth $1,864,404.25, and behind it all 
a substantial surplus. This has enabled the International 
Correspondence Schools to become genuinely interna- 
tional. Added to their 3,400 employes in America, they 
have started a branch school in London which promises 
soon to rival its parent in this land. Already there is a 
staff of 400 instructors, textbook writers, and clerical 
employes in London, with 700 men engaged in selling 
scholarships in the British Isles. More than 100 men 
represent the I. C. 8. in the British Colonies and the 
movement has the indorsement and cooperation of prom- 
inent English officials and educationalists. Branches 
are being organized in Central and Southern America, 
Mexico, France, Spain, and China for which special 
textbooks are now being prepared. 


The Man Who Feels, Sees and Does 


President Foster is a man of deep feeling, clear vision, 
and prompt action. From his office in the Administra- 
tion Building in Seranton, Pennsylvania, he directs the 
energies of nearly 5,000 persons who are dedicated to 
conveying education and technical training to those who 
need it in any part of the world—even to the remotest 
corners of the earth, to places where the name of Americ: 
is hardly known. He is pouring out thousands of tons of 
educational and inspirational literature every year, every 
page of which he hopes will open the door of opportunity 
to some one who now feels doomed to poverty and ob- 
scurity for the lack of adequate educational training. 
When men awaken to the facts and all of their far- 
reaching consequences in the advance of civilization and 
social progress, Thomas J. Foster, Founder and Presi- 
dent of the International Correspondence Schools, will 
he hailed as one of the greatest and most honored of , 
modern benefactors and educationalists. 
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Two Plugs 





Sleeve of 
Wound Mica 
Beneath Porcelain 





Look at the smaller illustration. This shows 
the mica-wound sleeve slid partly out of the 
porcelain shell which protects the mica from oil, 
Porcelain is oil-proof, but at best is fragile. 
Mica is unbreakable, but readily absorbs oil. 
Thus, the Blitz is doubly insulated, combin- 
ing the virtues of the mica plug and the por- 
celain plug without the weakness of either. 
Then to make assurance doubly sure, over all 
is placed an outer jacket of the toughest and 
strongest porcelain obtainable. 

Even should both porcelains be broken, the 
sleeve of mica would still keep the spark 
jumping at full strength. 

That is why it is known as 


‘The Spark That Never Fails’’ 


The larger illustration shows how handsomely 
the Blitz Spark Plug is finished. 

The outer porcelain jacket—finished in rich 
bronze blue—gives additional strength and 
sturdiness—protecting the inner plug from 
moisture and breakage. The shell is of cold 
rolled steel, carefully polished and case- 
hardened. The top nuts heavily nickeled. 
For service, appearance and faithfulness, the 
Blitz Spark Plug is not equalled—our guaran- 
tee tag is attached to every plug @ guarantee 
against deterioration, against failure through 
defective material or workmanship. 

A very good reason why you should equip your 
car with the Blitz now and end your spark 
plug troubles. 


Made in all sizes for domestic and foreign 

cars. Special type for Ford cars. Special 
type for motorcycles. 
Ask your hardware or accessory dealer. All 
styles. $1.00 everywhere. If your dealer 
does not have them, send his name and $4.00 
fora set of four plugs. 


The Randalli-Faichney Co. 
Jamaica Plain Station, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Jericho, “* The Horn That Says Please,’ 


‘or automobiles and motorcycles 
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patient, which his new device instantly 
| relieved. ; 
I | At the coronation of King Edward VII, 
| which had been deferred because of « serious 
operation, when the famous surgeon was 
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LORD LISTER 











presented for special honors, the King said 

Wrench, G. T. Lord Lister, His Life and Work. | to him: ‘* Lord Lister, | know very well that 

Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 384. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. $4.50 net. 


if it had not been for you and your work, | 
would not have been here to-day.’ They 
With the daily advance of medical science | words might well be upon the lips of thou. 
and the general open-mindedness of scien- sands; indeed, all generations shall call hin 
tific workers to new methods of curing and | blessed. ‘It is fortunate that one of the 
preventing disease, it seems incredible that | greatest problems in the fate of man was 
less than two-score years ago the ‘‘Father | submitted to him and that, prompted by 
of Antiseptic Surgery’? was subject to vig- | his great compassion and made capable by 
orous attack from his colleagues for his, his consummate genius, he mastered ij 
| theories and to a general skepticism on the | and became therefore a benefactor to man- 
| part of the medical profession. Because he | kind in such bountifulness as could searee- 
was possest, as Dr. Wrench assures us, of ly be found among the children of this 
that genius which bears itself steadily and | world.” Dr. Wrench’s biography of Lord 
confidently, tho humbly, intent only upon | Lister will be of interest not alone to s¢- 
the high task to which its own powers |entists and surgeons, to whom it brings 
summon it, Lord Lister ‘never allowed | stimulating message, but to all those who 
animosity to disturb the serenity which was | are studying the evolution of modern ¢iy- 
necessary to the cool and untroubled con-_ ilization, to which he so greatly contrib 
| tinuation of his work and the dispassionate uted. We of the laity would be as wel 
leriticism which he devoted to it.”’ ‘‘You content if the biographer had given les 
| have only to look at his face,”’ said the au- | space to the record of Lister’s opponents, 
thor of ‘‘Rab and His Friends,” to ‘“‘see but every part of the book is worthy of 
how uninjured he has been in his walk | attention. 
through life.” II 
Not alone the quality of his genius, but 
the circumstances of his birth and training | GEORGE BORROW 
contributed to make him the ideal physi- | : 
cian in character as well as in skill. The | Pn ah Neca rahe ae y Poot = 
home atmosphere of the Quaker household | published Letters of Borrow and His Friends.  8v0 
of his boyhood, in the fine old mansion | PP. ixix-450. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
whose windows looked spacious | : 
|gardens to the residence of the distin- | Those who follow the trend of the time 
|guished Samuel Gurney, brother of Eliz-|in literature must have taken note of the 
| abeth Fry, was one of comfortable affluence, | remarkable revival of interest in George 
|earnest faith, and practical good-will. De-| Borrow, author of ‘“‘The Bible in Spain,’ 
votion to science and to microscopical |a book which Augustine Birrell (to whom 
|study was the occupation of his father’s|the present biography is dedicated) com 
leisure and to his discoveries the perfected | pares to ‘‘Don Quixote.” In recent year 
microscope is largely due. The boy’s| there have appeared no less than four it 
| school life was of the type of moral and in-| portant works dealing with Borrow ani 
tellectual efficiency which characterized the | his times; and these volumes, supplementel 
| Quaker training. iby innumerable magazine and newspapt 
| It would be a satisfaction to the general | articles, have given their subject an impor 
| reader to enter more deeply into the details | tance in literature to which he could neve 
of Lord Lister’s life, but Dr. Wrench is|lay claim in his lifetime. He belongs, i 
detained from providing the opportunity, | fact, in the melancholy ranks of those! 
both because of Lord Lister’s own standard | whom fame, having neglected them during 
lof scientific biography, which “lies in aj their lives, has made tardy reparation lj 
| man’s work,” not in himself,—and because | heaping laurels upon their graves. 
of Dr. Wrench’s zeal for the adequate set- Mr. Shorter’s volume, which is of sum 
ting forth of the paramount theme,—the | tuous form, richly illustrated with portrall 
miracle which was wrought by this ‘‘great- | in photogravure (many hitherto unpw 
est conqueror of disease the world has ever | lished), and supplied with specimens ! 
seen.”’ Against the dark background of | Borrow’s handwriting and _ title-page, } 
‘the horrors of the crowded hospitals of | similar in form to the work published } 
fifty years ago, whose pollution dealt death | him seventeen years ago under the title 
| to those who came to them for healing, the | ‘‘Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle.” 1 
picture of the ministry of scientific cleanli- latter work was suggested by Rosset! 
ness is vividly drawn. The absolute cour-|‘‘ Dante and His Circle,” the pioneer 
age of Lord Lister’s faith in the antiseptic | this form of biography, which has taken 
method was strikingly exhibited when he fast hold upon the public favor. 
did not hesitate to make Queen Victoria Mr. Shorter’s avowal in his introduct! 
the subject of his first experiment in using that he has spent ten years upon his boo 
a rubber drainage tube to facilitate the which has been a ‘‘labor of love,’’ gives! 
healing of a wound, a device which came something like a shock in these days! 
into his mind as he was walking alone in rapid-fire literature when a volume 
the grounds of Balmoral, disturbed by the | known to have been made overnight. 1 
| unfavorable symptoms of the distinguished | statement, however, is borne out by # 
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ing earnestness, and it is a creditable addi- 
tion to contemporary biography. 

What manner of man was he who suffered 
such singular neglect by his contemporaries 
and has yet been able to awaken a posthu- 
mous cult and admiration which are unique 
in our time? Mr. Shorter’s book throws 
new light upon this question. The latest 
biographer of Borrow has been able to 
draw upon a superabundant mine of infor- 
mation. In addition to the four elaborate 
biographies of which he has made judicious 
use, he has had access to a mass of hitherto 
unpublished manuscripts, documents, and 
intimate letters, from the whole of which 
the much-disputed personality of the 
“word-master’’ emerges in a new light. 
The portrait of this sturdy Briton, who was 
a fighter as well as a writer, and whose ad- 
ventures as deseribed in his ‘Bible in 
Spain” rival those of Cervantes’ hero, is 
one of the most interesting in Victorian 
literature. Born in Norfolk, England, in 
1803, his life extended over one of the most 
interesting periods of human history. His 
father, who was noted for his prowess 
among the great prize-fighters of the day, 
was a trooper in the Napoleonic wars. The 
son was also an adept in the manly art, and 
upon oceasion could drive home an intel- 
lectual argument with a blow of his fist. 
He was a man of herculean stature and of 
such physical heauty that people turned to 
look at him in the street as he passed. He 
had the bright, rosy complexion of an En- 
glish girl, dark, lustrous eyes, and, singularly 
enough, hair which from youth had turned 
toa silvery whiteness. Even as an old man 
his body had the lines of faultless symme- 
try. His manners were brusk and _ typi- 
cally English. At times he was overbearing. 
His literary and linguistic achievements 
were formidable. 
memory which enabled him to equip him- 
self with a language or dialect as one puts 
onacoat. Some of the literary feats attrib- 
uted to him are ineredible: we are told, for 
instance, that he translated ‘‘ Bluebeard” 
into Turkish. With the exception of Char- 
lotte Bronté, who speaks of his ‘‘fascina- 
tion,” ‘‘graphie power of description,’ and 
“athletic simplicity,” he is not mentioned 
by the great literary personages of his time. 
He died in his seventy-eighth year, an” ob- 
secure recluse, his works having fallen into 
oblivion. 


















































































































The friends who comprise Borrow’s circle 
are hardly less interesting than the central 
figure. Their portraits present a creditable 
gallery of fine-looking, intellectual English- 
men who have done their devoir in the field 
of literature and are not the less interesting 
because they have been jilted by fame. 


McMASTER’S HISTORY COMPLETED 


McMaster, John Bach. A History of the People 
of the United States, from the Revolution to the 
Civil War. Eight volumes. Vol. VIII, 8vo, pp. 556. 
london: D. Appleton & Company. $2.50; the eight 
Volumes, $20 net. 





This volume, the eighth of the series, 


an history from the close of the War for 


He had a_ prodigious | 






character of the work. It is a book which] fj 
bears the stamp of sincerity and painstak- | ; 


| 








marks the completion of Mr. MeMaster’s | 
tlaborate and comprehensive study of Amer- | 
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Nature’s storehouse is unlocked: 


it yields an “everlasting waterproofer ” 


Natural asphalt is the most valuable and 
lasting waterproofer and weather-resister known. 
It makes ideal roofing—full of life and vigor that 
resist rain, sun, wind, snow, heat, cold, and fire. 


With the aid of modern science we mine, 
refine, and make into roofing the most uniform, the 
toughest and longest-lived asphalt ever discovered. 


enasco 





has wonderful endurance because the natural oils 
of the asphalt are retained in the roofing and keep 
it pliable. They make Genasco proof against 
weather in all climates. 















Let us send you samples, and the Good 
Roof Guide Book which explains the advan- 
tages of Genasco in detail. 

on request. 













They are free 


Ask your dealer for Genasco—-smooth or mineral 
surface. Several weights. Look for the trade mark. THE 
KANT-LEAK KLEET makes seams watertight without 
cement and prevents nail-leaks. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers in the world 
of asphalt and ready roofing. 


Philadelphia 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
















































Independence to the opening of the civil | 
conflict. Thirty years of patient labor and | 
research have been spent upon the work, | 
and the high reputation of the author added | 










$36 TH E 


The Automobile Lamps backed by 
35 years of EDISON Experience 


are the only automobile lamps marked ““EDISON”’ 
[his name stands for all the skill that has been gained 
in making more than 3500 million EDISON lamps. 


Add to this the world-wide lamp-making research known 

“MAZDA Service”; and add our years of close co-opera- 
tion with makers of automobile lighting svstems—then you 
will understand why on more than 40 leading cars this year 
thev are a part of the initial equipment, and why these reliable 
lamps are chosen for renewals by so many owners of electri- 
cally lighted cars as well 

You get these lamps wherever you see an EDISON Service 
Station or an EDISON Agency sign. displaved. You can get a 
complete set for your car-—head-lights, side-lights, speedometer 
and tail-lamps—all packed in this handy little lamp-chest. And 
this chest always filled with new EDISON 
you not only protect yourself against lighting 
gencies on tours, but insure yourself of maximum ef- 
ficiency from your lighting system. 


as of motor boats and motorcycles. 


by keeping 
MAZDAS, 


cme! 


Be sure the Mazda lamps you buy bear the name EDISON 
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"y EDISON LAMP WORKS 


OF G GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Sales Office, Harrison. NJ. 
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National, 


Thermoid represents 60% more labor and 


Brake lining that fails you in emerg- American, 
ency 1s 100°% perilous. “Vhermoid ts 
100° dependable, because itis brake 
lining clear throueh—-has uniform 
gripping power tll worn paper-thin. 
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Hydraulic compression is the rea- by leading 
son Thermoid has the most uniform 
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density is fixed. Why it cannot be 
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ter, gasoline. Why its wearing life is 
greater. Why it is used exclusively 
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| to the intrinsie merit of the study and takey 


in connection with the wide-spread interest 
evoked at the appearance of the successive 
volumes, secure for it an important place 
in Ameriean literature. The author has 
faithfully redeemed his promise, inferred jy 
set forth in the 
introduetion, that ‘the history of the people 
shall be the chief theme” of the book. 
Kvents of purely popular concern, that js 
to say, happenings which lie outside of the 
domain of war and polities, are assigned ay 
important place in the narrative. — Like 
Taine, the founder of the apparatus of 
modern historical methods, the author has 
given prominence to those things which ape 
intimately associated with the every-day 


life and material interests of the people 


thus he has devoted many pages to the great 


railroad and business enterprises whieh 
were to have such an important effect upon 
the destinies of the nation, and las de 
seribed at length and in detail events whieh 
have a bearing on vital affairs of the present 
day. Among these may be mentioned the 
movements which were started in the 
middle of the last century concerning 
woman's rights, the radical modification of 
feminine dress known ** Bloomerism,” 
temperanee, and spiritualism. It is curious 
to note how exaetly history has repeated 
itself in the matter of panics, high prices, 
bank failures, uprisings nipt in the bud, 
“hunger meetings” of the unemployed. 
All these things took place in 1857, when 
| the nation was standing upon the brink of 
civil war. 

Slavery, a specter which haunted th 
imagination of the people almost from the 
nation’s birth, appears like a perpetual por- 
tent throughout the author’s pages, forming 
a background for the historic 
Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Seward, Lincoln, 
Sumner, and Douglas, the chief actors in 
the swelling prolog to the drama. of war 
which was about to open. The man whose 
fame was to overshadow all these and to 
eclipse even the great reputations which 
were made in the Civil War stands 
out clear-cut in the final chapter. — In the 
rugged figure of the as yet unknown Lincoln 
opposing undaunted and single-handed the 
brilliant and suecessful Douglas, one ean 
already diseern the personality who is to 
incarnate the cause of human rights and to 
achieve a unique place in history. 


as 


figures of 


to be 


The literary form and quality of Mr. 
MeMaster’s work are such as entitle it to 
high rank—if not the highest. With the 
exception of the noble introduction in the 
first volume, with its inspiring vista of 
American history, which is one of the fines! 
things in American historical literature, th 
style as a whole does not reach the plane ol 
excellence found, for example, in the work 
of Baneroft, Motley, or Sloane. — Pet 
portraits, which in other authors light u) 
portions of history necessarily somewhi! 
dull, are wanting. On the other hand, th 
work shows research of a colossal kind 
rivaling that of Taine, rare insight into 
manners, customs, and the springs of ht 
man action and conduct, and a complete 
and practical mastery of great affairs. The 
author has drawn more largely than any 
his predecessors upon newspaper sources 
and has not thought it beneath the dignity 
of history to reproduce the ballads whieh it 
past generations served the purpose of 
caricatures in ours and often give a true 
picture of a period than prosy records do 
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taken Me The accounts of the vise and fall of political | 














Lerest parties, of intervention in Mexico in 1860, | 
oxsive Hand of social disturbance are unusually | 
place interesting at the present time, | 
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in the CECIL RHODES 

people Le Sueur Gordon, Cecil Rhodes. 8vo, pp. 345. 

hook. HB yew York: MeBride, Nast & Co. $3.50. 
‘Ihat Is Cecil Rhodes must be looked upon as | 
of the the Clive of South Africa. He found that 

7 a) ® ountry 2 land of wilderness and savagery. 

~ le transformed it into a fair and indus- | 
ls 





trious province. He possest the unseru- 
pulous and relentless spirit of such conquer- 
ors as Julius Cesar, and he was at the same 
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tyotlay time a financier of the widest resource. But 
people: wme nefarious or alleged nefarious trans- 
Brea tions which stained Itis name as a busi- | 
whieh ness man and a politician deprived him of ! 
‘T Upon & val recognition. He was not only denied 
me te. a title, but even failed to obtain a decor- | 
* whieh ation, and it was not until his death that a 
presen! Be aeniticent monument was unveiled to his | 
ned the memory in the heart of Rhodesia, a prov- | 
7 the ince Which he had created and which was | 
CeTMng BB named after him. 
ion of Cecil John Rhodes was born, like so | 
erism, many eminent Englishmen, in the house of | 
CUFOUS Bs clergyman; his father was vicar of Bishop 
epeated Stortford, Hertfordshire, England, 1853. 
pres, RB into the forty-nine years of his life (he | 
he bud, died in 1902) he eomprest a very stirring | 
iployed. chapter of British vietory. There was 
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something of the bueceaneer in his character | 
when he prompted the notorious Jameson | 
Raid and eventually brought the British | 



































ted the B Government in eonfliet with the cunning 
rom the & and ambition of Kruger—Oom Paul, as he | 
atl PO Bwas styled. For the bitter and bloody 
forming & oer War the blame has always been laid 
cures of Bipon the shoulders of Rhodes. 

Lincoln, This biography by Le Sueur is a 
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sketchy and desultory production, whose 
almost sole merit lies in the fact that it is 
natural and truthful. He deseribes Rhodes 
asa lover and a man who ‘‘was fond of a 
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Al. Jennings, former 
train robber, candidate 
for Governor of Okla. 
hima and author of 
“Beating Back” 


This is Al. Jennings 


He says: “ Jiminy! It’s the Hot- 
test, Fastest Gun I ever Saw!” 


“Gentlemen I am candidate for Governor of Oklahoma and no longer an outlaw. 
returning your Savage Automatic Pistol, as I shall never need such instruments any more 

“LT could not resist the temptation of trying the vicious little thing and ‘Jiminy ‘it 
gun Leversaw.” | have never used anything but a forty-five. In the wild days of the 
can rolling until there was nothing left. 

“L rather hate to confess that this little devil has got the poor old forty-five skinned a hundred wavs 
sure is some gun. My wife wanted to keep it to guard our home, she having shot the 
accuracy as myself. thank you for your good Intention just the same 


I ain, therefore, 
the hottest, fastest 
11 


past, [ have kepta tin 


It 
little gun with the same 
AL. JENNINGS.” 

No burglar attacks him. But vou may fonight have a clash with a burglar in the dark hall, or in 
the dining room. Will you get a Savage Automatic today and have Savage “life insurance "’ from 
now on? 

No practise needed to be a crack shot. Aim just as you would point your finger. The Savage 
bullets hit as fast as you pull the trigger. .10 pulls. 10 shots. You always know by the Indicator if 
the Savage is loaded—a touch or a glance tells. .32 cal. and .380 cal. 

Send for Booklet about what to do if you hear a burglar. Advice by the greatest burglar de- 
tective New York City ever had. Free. Phone your dealer now to send up a Savage on trial, 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 324 Savage Avenue, Utica, N.Y. 
Makers of the famous Savage rifles 


SAVAGE 


AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


“Aims Easy As Pointing Your Finger’’ 
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mixture of champagne and stout before 






of Russian kiimmel in the course of the 
after-dinner conversation, but he had a 
horror of the nipping habit and it is absurd 
toaccuse him of being a drunkard,” as so 
many of his contemporaries have done. 

Rhodes was an Oxford man and an om- 
hivorous reader. He began by working in 
the diamond-mines at Kimberley as a 
common laborer; he ended by becoming 
manager of the Chartered Company, and 
amassing a vast fortune. This biography 
with its disjointed memoirs is amusing, 
full of anecdotes and trifling reminiscences 
of Rhodes, whom it makes out to be a great 
man, but only in a very limited sense. The 
illustrations are poor, many of them very 
lew, 
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V 
MAN IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 
Avebury, Lord (The late). Prehistoric Times. 
‘eventh edition. Pp. 623. Illustrated. Appendix. 
lag ee Henry Holt & Company. London: 
& Norgate. $3.50 net. 

Whether he believes in the Darwinian 
theory or not, the reader of Lord Avebury’s 
‘lendid work, the popularity of which is 
iltested by the fact that this is the seventh 
edition, will be convinced that the inhabi- 
‘ants of Europe were at one time in the same 
stage of evolution as the White Eskimos 
deseribed by Stefansson in his book, ‘“‘My 
fe with Eskimos.” 






























noon’ and drank “‘ five or six liqueur glasses | 





Stop Rising Business Costs! 


Get any standard typewriter you want—the one that 
best fits your specific needs, at a price that defies competi- 
tion—that is fast revolutionizing the typewriter industry. 


Right now you can cut the cost of doing business by getting 
the machine you want at the price you want. Whatever make you 
specify, you get all the original strength and durability claimed for 
it, yet it is sold at a saving of 254% to 75¢. 


American Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 


Come from Factories as Completely and Efficiently Equipped as the Typewriter Originally came from 

The combination of our vast resources—our 30 years of experience in Typewriter BUILDING and RE- 
BUILDING—are back of every AMERICAN FACTORY REBUILT TYPEWRITER, All machines are 
rigidly tested and then stamped with the seal of the American Writing Machine Company which guarantees it 
free from any defect in workmanship or material for one year. 

Hundreds of the country’s leading business institutions are using American Factory Rebuilt Typewriters. 
They are getting a tremendous yearly saving of 25 to 75 per cent in typewriter investments—you can cut the 
rising cost of doing business and get this saving yourself. Our prices will surprise you, Request particulars. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345-347 Broadway, New York 
LIST OF BRANCH STORES: 
W. 4th st. ~ LOS ANGELES, 7168. Spring St. 
. W MILWAUKEF, 414 Broadway 
CLEVELAND. 26 Buelid Arcade 


ATLANTA, 48 N. Pryor St. 
TON, 38 Broomfield St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 828 Walnut St. 
, 37 W. Mourve St. ag 


SAN DIEGO. 1034 F 


KANSAS CITY, ST. LOUTS, 200 N. 10th st. 
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Ware 


Any cooking or 
heating device for 
usewithelectricity, 
alcohol or on or- 
dinary coal or gas 
range can be most 
satisfactorily 
selected from the 
famous Manning- 
Bowman Ware. 


anning- 
owman 


Chafing Dishes, Percolators, Tea Pots 
Electric —Alcohol Burner—Range Style 


For the little niceties of service that are demanded in 
modern housekeeping there is an increasing necessity for 
these devices that add so much to the attractiveness of the 
table service. The line of Manning-Bowman Ware offers 
every latest improvement in design and operation. 








See the new Electrics and other goods at jewelry, hardware, 
housefurnishing and department stores. Special booklet 
will be sent upon request describing any article in which 
you may be interested. For free book of chafing dish 
recipes write for Catalogue D-3. Address 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Nickel Plate, Solid Copper and Aluminum Wares. 
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Perhaps the most interesting part of th 
book is that devoted to the drawings (many 


‘of them colored) found in the caves 
‘Altamira, Dordogne, and Gironde, whic) 


display a knowledge and skill undreamed og 
as possible in so primitive a people. They 
drawings give us a very good idea of th 
larger mammalia—lion, rhinoceros, map. 
moth, reindeer, wild boar, bison, aurog} 
ete., that roamed the earth at that remoj 
period. It is interesting to note that yp. 
fortunately none of the pictures represen 
the human part of the inhabitants. Sever, 
chapters are devoted to the condition of thy 
savages of the present day, and their stag 
in civilization. The implements in use }y 
them to-day are practically identical wit! 
those of the Stone Age, and show that thes 
modern savages are in the same stage ¢ 
development as the primitive peoples ¢ 
Kurope some 20,000 or more years ago, 
VI 
MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES 
FROM 1821 TO 1848 

Rives, George Lockhart. The United State 
and Mexico, 1821-1848. A History of thé Reb 
tions Between the Two Countries. 2 vols., 8vo., pp 
720 +726. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 19)} 
$8 net. 

The rule of Porfirio Diaz lasted so many 
years that we forgot what the Mexican 
people really were and what their histor 
had been. And we looked upon the short- 
lived Madero régime, the street-fighting iy 
the capital between Maderistas and Fv 
licistas, the assumption of power by Vic 
toriano Huerta, and the outbreak of 
far-flung rebellion against his rule, as 
phenomena quite without — precedent. 


| . 
Let us see what happened in the summer 


of 1840: 


“Gomez Farias . . . had returned, and 
his irrepressible activities in favor of radi- 
cal reforms had led to his arrest and in- 
prisonment. With him General Urrea also 
was confined in the old prison of the Inqu- 
sition. At dawn on the fifteenth of July, 
1840, they were both released by two mi- 
tinous battalions; and at the head of thes 
troops, with a cheering mob at their heel, 
they surprized President Bustamente in 
the palace of the Government, and pro 
claimed the reestablishment of the Federal 
system and the Constitution of 1824, For 
ten days the city of Mexico was the seen 
of a sort of continuous warfare—the Gov- 
ernment troops holding the citadel, the 
insurgents holding the cathedral, the pal- 
ace, and the central part of the city.” 


As Mr. Rives remarks in a note, thi 
essential features of the week’s fighting it 
the city of Mexico last February were mucl 
the same as in 1840. And the essentiil 
features of the struggles between leader 
like Pedraza, Farias, Bustamente, and Santa 
Anna were the same as those of the cam- 
paigns of Madero, Felix Diaz, and Orozeo,* 
few months ago, and of Huerta, Carranza, 
Villa, and Zapata to-day—save for th 
more modern weapons and the movil 
picture men. In facet, the one thing that 
impresses the reader of Mr. Rives’s histor 
is that the Mexicans of the ’30’s and "405 
‘of the last century were much the same ® 
the Mexicans of to-day. And that ther 
‘fore the problem to be solved by Mexie? 
to-day confronted her in the earliest days 
of her independence. Hence we have ™ 
jhesitation in putting down Mr. Rives’ 
_ book as an invaluable aid for the man who 
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wants to understand thoroughly what has } 
heen going on in recent years beyond the 
Rio Grande. 


é6é b ] 
Apart from its value in throwing light on | That Ss 


present-day history, the interest in this | 
work centers on two things: the story of | 
Mexico as an independent nation up to 
1848, and the account of all the events cul- 
minating in the aequisition by the United 
States, first of Texas and then of California, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. Mr. Rives has 
written a first-class account of the first era 
of Mexican history. He has done this so 
well, indeed, that he ought to continue his 
researches and write a history. of Mexico 
from [S48 to 1914. Such a work, added to 
the proper chapters of the book under 
review would be a standard history of our 
neighbor to the South which would meet a 
real need. 

Mr. Rives has spared no pains in investi- 
gating the negotiations made during the 
administrations of Adams, Jackson, Van 
Buren, Tyler, and Polk. All the devious 
diplomacy, with the politics back of it 
all, is straightened out in a satisfactory 
manner, and the writer achieves no small 
measure of success in apportioning the 
responsibility for each act. In the account 
of our campaigns in Mexico there appears 
the same careful research. The story is 
so well told that these chapters together 
form the most satisfactory history of the 
Mexican War that has fallen under the 
present reviewer's notice. 


The brief history of Texas as a Mexican 
State and as an independent common- 
wealth forms another completely satisfac- 
tory unit. Here, however, is most appar- 
ent the chief fault that the average reader 
will find with the book. Mr. Rives is con- 





tent to appeal to the intellect, never to the 
imagination. There is no grace of style, | 
and everything is narrated in the most | 
cold-blooded and matter-of-fact way. We| 
miss the romanee of it all. For instance, the | 
unsuccessful defense of the Alamo, one of 
the notable exploits of Anglo-Saxon valor, 
is dismissed in a couple of brutally business- 
like paragraphs. Mr. Rives warms up 
most, strange to say, when he discusses the 
character in the drama whom he most thor- | 
oughly dislikes—General Antonio Lopez 
de Santa Anna; much, perhaps, as Milton 
makes Satan the real hero of ‘Paradise 
Lost.” But after all, the stormy career of 
this man runs parallel to so much of Mexi- 
can history that he deserves the attention. 
Military chieftain, President, dictator, out- 
law, or exile, Santa Anna is: always the 
bride at the wedding or the corpse at the 
funeral. Always a popular leader, and a 
hero to a large constituency, he is a grandil- 
oquent braggart, a consummate liar, an irre- 
sponsible trickster, a suecessful and greedy 
grafter, and equally conspicuous and pic- 
turesque in vietory or disgrace. 


Finally, Mr. Rives’s book has its defects, 
particularly in its failure to stir the reader, 
but we wish we had more of it. We hope 
the writer will give us a sequel—a sequel 
which will conclude the career of Santa 
Anna, give a clear history of the Maximil- 
lan episode, tell somewhat of Juarez and 
Diaz, and bring the history of the relations 
between Mexico and the United States 
down to the days of John Lind and Vic- 
toriano Huerta. 
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A Rarity 
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Without Any Extra Price 


Among oat lovers, all the world over, Quaker Oats is known 


as a rarity. 


Even Scotch connoisseurs send here for it. 


Because Quaker Oats is always made from big, plump, lus- 


cious grains. 
of Quaker. 


A bushel of choice oats yields but ten pounds 


These picked-out grains may have twice the flavor of puny 


half-grown grains. 


process—has won the world to Quaker. 
Now there are millions, of every race and clime, who insist 


on this Quaker flavor. 
million dishes yearly. 


And that flavor—kept intact by our 


‘The demand has grown to a thousand 


And now our mammoth output lets us give you this rarity 
without any extra price. 


Quaker Oats 


Flakes Made from 


If you think Quaker Oats impor- food of foods. 
tant to the welfare of children, this 


flavor is also impor- 
tant. It is flavor 
that wins them, and 
keeps them, and 
causes them to eat 
an abundance of 
Quaker. 


And each dish 


means energy and - 


vim. Each supplies 
a wealth of the ele- 
ments needed for 
brains and nerves. 


Don’t let children 
grow away from this 








Now a 


25c Size 


Now we put up a large 
package for 25 cents. 
It lasts nearly three 
times as long as the 
10-cent size. And by 
saving in packing it 
offers you 


109% More 
ForYour Money 








Queen Grains Only 


And don’t, if your 


Vitality is taxed, grow away yourself. 


As a vim-pro- 
ducer, as a food for 
growth, all the ages 
have found nothing 
to compare with 
oats. 

That is the reason 
for Quaker. Its 
flakes are big and 
inviting. Its flavor 
makes this dish de- 
lightful. 

You make a mis- 
take when you don’t 
get this Quaker 
flavor. 


10c and 25c per Package, Except in Far West and South 


The Quaker Qals ©mpany 


(564) 


































ago modern 
Was a youngster. 

The original Remington 
typewriter was its) frst com- 
panion. 


ORTY years 


business 


They have grown up together. 


They have branched out to- 
gether. 


very year develops some new 
business need—which calls for an 
improved typewriter. 


Every improved — typewriter 
put on the market opens up new 
short cuts in business practice. 


* * * * 


WE long ago outgrew the idea 
that any one model would 
answer every need. 


Voday’s business needs are 
multitudinous. A great variety 
of typewriters is required to meet 
them. 


Vhe character of your work 
should determine your choice of 
typewriter. 


This is why the line of type- 
writers now offered by the Rem- 
ington Company has grown trom 
one elementary model to 44 spe- 
cialized machines. 


Each is a fully equipped, easy 
running typewriter, designed for 
general use. Each has special 
qualities for special business pur- 
poses. 


HIe day is past for selling 
typewriters on the strength 
of this or that feature alone. 


r _— — - _ 1" — 
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Different Office Needs Call for 
Different Typewriters 


The Remington Line offers you 44 choices 


We do not attempt to narrow 
your choice to any one type of 
machine—we offer you by far 
the widest range of typewriters 
on the market to choose from. 

You know your business needs. 
Let us help you to select the ma- 
chine which best hts those needs. 

For example: 

In the Remington | ypewriter 
Line (including the Remington 
Standard, Monarch and Smith- 
Premier models) you will find the 
following qualities—-and many 
others. Some are in all models— 
others in only certain models. 


Do you require 
Twenty manifold copies ? 
The lightest possible touch ? 


Writing on extreme top and bottom 
cdges of page ? 


Dependable shift from black to red 
printing ? 


Durability (therefore fewest repairs) ? 
Clean stencil cutting ? 


Instant tabulation—in any number 
of vertical columns ? 


Tabulation of dollars and cents in 
selected columns ? 


Conspicuously visible writing ? 
Accurate writing on ruled lines ? 
A key for every character ? 


Interchangeable carriages of various 
widths ? 


Retaul billing and charging devices ? 


Special type characters for weights, 
ineasures, foreign currencies, etc. ? 


Typing in any foreign language ? 


Writing on paper as wide as 32!. 
inches ? 


Easy writing on stiff cards ? 


en 
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Guides for addressing envelopes? 


Addition and = subtraction 7 (Se 
Opposite page) 

















Adjustability of carriage tension for 
typists with different touch ? 






~ 


‘arriage return for 


typists ? 


right-handed 





~ 





“arriage return for left-handed 
typists ? 






Ease in changing ribbons ? 





“ase in making corrections ? 






ease of operation ? 





All the above features in various 
combinations are in the R eming- 
ton Line of typewriters. 







It goes without saying that 
Remingtons have all-suthcient 
speed. ‘The typist has yet to be 
bora who can go faster than Rem- 
ington machines can print. 








In each of the three Remington 
models shown on the opposite 
page totally different kinds of 
typewriting efhiciency have been 
achieved. But in no case have 
the fundamental good qualities— 
ease of operation, durability and 
clean, clear results, been over 
looked in the slightest degree. 












The test of a typewriter is not 
on a few mechanical devices alone 
—but the machine’s complete 
adaptability to your work. 










In the Remington Line you 
will find typewriters for every 
business requirement. 

Get posted on the Remington 
Line of typewriters now. It will 
save time when you buy. Write 
to our New York othce for de 
scriptive booklets. 
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The New Remington Idea 


One Speedy Operation. 


W' have told you of our gen- 
cral line. Now for the 
newest achievement. 

If your clerk first writes out a 
bill and then stops to foot it—this 
latest, Kemington time-saver 1s 
needed, for bills are now auto- 
matically added and proved cehile 
hey as being ty ped. 

Any clerk can be accurate— 
eentually. This machine is ac- 
curate instantaneously. 

The tgures mechanically add as 
Jast as your ty pist strikes the keys. 

Your discounts automatically 
subtract with equal ease. 


One quick operation begins 
and completes your bills and 
statements. No time is_ spent 
in addition or subtraction—no 
time wasted in looking for errors 
or making corrections. 

The speed is limited only by 
the speed of your typist’s fingers. 
Idle machines are costly. The 
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| Types your bills 
Adds the items 
| Proves the totals 


Remington Adding and Sub- 
tracting Typewriter need never 
be idle. 


If your typist wishes to write 
letters, she simply touches a lever. 
She then has an up-to-date corre- 
spondence ty pezeriter. 

Ifa clerk wishes to list and add 
some items he has a complete ac- 
curate adding machine. 


Said an ofhce manager re- 
cently, “The uses to which we 
put this machine are so varied, 
that it is in operation constantly 
throughout the day.” 


Thousands of offices and retail 
stores, large and small, find that 
it saves a vast amount of time 
on billing alone. 

A quick way to find out how 
much you need this epoch-making 
machine is to send today to our 
New York office for descriptive 
booklet, ““The New Remington 
Idea.” 
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Your totals are 

shown here as fast 

as the amounts are 
typed 




























607 323 52 




















THE Remington Adding and 
Subtracting Typewriter can 

behad in any of the Remington 

Models shown at the right. — 


Rach is a member of the fa- 
mous Remington Line. 

Each is a complete easy-run- 
ling typewriter, plus the adding 
and subtracting feature. 


Each is designed and built so 
as to insure the maximum of 
durability. 

Each has distinctive features 
designed to meet individual’ re- 
quirements. 

Write today for booklet, “The 
New Remington Idea,”’ which de- 
scribes these machines in detail. 


Remington Typewriter Company, Incorporated, New York City (Branches Everywhere) 


lor clear, clean, typewriter results, use Remtico brand letter paper, carbon paper and ribbons. 









Monarch Model 








Write to our nearest office. 





“The Baby Grand” 


Parents! 


Don’t Sit on the 
Safety Valve 


Jacob A. Riis, the New York settlement 
worker, says: “Every American boy is a little 
steam boiler with the steam always up. Sift 
on the safety valve and bang goes the boiler.” 





Parents who provide (or help him secure) a 
real billiard table, will go far toward solving 
their particular ‘* Boy Problem. 


He will find keen enjoyment and an outlet 
for boyish enthusiasm right in his own home. 


Live, Manly Boys Delight 
to Play on the Beautiful 


‘BABY GRAND 


The ‘f Baby Grand”’ is a genuine BRUNS- 
WICK, made with the same care and skill as 


our Regulation tables used exclusively by the | 
Made of Mahogany, | 


world’s cue experts. 
inlaid. 

Fitted with Slate Bed, Monarch Cushions 
and Drawer which holds Playing Outfit. 

Sizes, 3x 6,3'%%2x7, 4x8. Our Brunswick 
“Convertible” styles serve also as Dining 
or Library Tables and Davenports. 


Let the Boy 
Buy the Table 


Your boy can easily pay for the table ; it’s 
a good way to teach him to save. We offer 
very easy terms, as low as 20 cents a day. 


Playing Outfit Free 


The price of each table includes complete 
high - grade Playing Outfit Cues, Balls, 
tridge, Rack, Chalk, Markers, Brush, Cover, 
Rules, Book on ‘* How to Play,” etc. 


Send the Coupon 


or a postal card for richly illustrated book, 
“Billiards The Home Magnet,” containing 


pictures, descriptions, Factory Prices 
details of Easy-Purchase Plan. 


will help solve the gift problem. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender (Co. 


623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Dept. V. M. 


I The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. **” 


| Dept. V.M., 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1 


Mlease send me the free color-illustrated book 


“Billiards —The Home Magnet” 


I 
I 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 839) 


‘death in 1821. Hester Piozzi was the last of 
an old knightly Welsh family, known ag 
*‘Salusbury,’”’ and, tho her education wag 
desultory, she was well grounded in the 
languages and in all outdoor sports. Her 
marriage to Harry Thrale had nothing of 
romance, but he was a man of honor and 
their life was not unhappy, altho of their 
twelve children only four grew up, and 
there seems to have been little sympathy 
between them and their mother, partiey- 
larly after her marriage to Piozzi, which 
they strongly opposed. The letters are 
entertaining, sometimes brilliant, full of 
comments on and references to well-known 
people, historical facts, and political aetiy. 
ities of the times. There seems to be jusi 
one lack in them all,—the divine spark of 
sympathetic affection,—a lack of warmth) 
even in her feeling for her children o; 
friends. The brilliancy is there, but it seem; 
cold. 

Talbot, Ethelbert, D.D., LL.D. A Bishop amon: 
His Flock. Portrait. Pp. 203. New York: Harper ¢ 
Brothers. $1. 

In this book, Bishop Talbot, now of the 
diocese of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, gives 
a clear exposition of the tenets of the Angli- 
ean Church and its administration. In the 
chapter on “The Church and Social Ser. 
vice,” he says: “It is now clearly dawning 
upon us that no Chureh ean claim at all to 
have done its duty or fairly met its respon- 
bility unless it is alert and eager to seek and 
find everything that is destructive of men’s 
physique, as well as men’s souls, that may 

There could be no more fitting time than | lie within its reach. Of the — toler. 
these to publish essays and speeches of oem he says, a good a ig In = 
| Julia Ward Howe, and no more suitable tials, unity; in non-cssentials, liberty; inal 
}person than. her own daughter could be things, charity, ‘o which, in = of the 
found to choose from them fairly. Mrs. liberal tone of his book, — might add. 
| Howe was nearly fifty when she became . the aston of these is charity. Otter 

interested in the suffrage movement and, Interesting chapters ay The Ideal Tay- 
lonee enlisted in the cause, she never al-|™22 and Our C hureh Before and After 
lowed her allegiance to waver. She was, the Reformation. 
until her death, a leader in the cause, an | aheunt’ Mekiobey)  e>. = Ascent of Bast 
ever-ready speaker or writer for the ad-| New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.75 net. 
vancement of woman's position along the Dr. Stuck’s narrative of his ascent of 
lines of political enfranchisement. She Penali, the highest peak in North America, 
was known ‘as a “poet, a patriot, and 2 makes interesting reading. He had been 
philosopher,’’ but she was also a happy wife preparing for the expedition for a year and 
and devoted mother, and consequently her | 4 half, and finally started with only hal 
words have unusual weight. the supplies he had ordered from New York, 
the other case being lost in transit. He 
started from Nenana with two sleds ani 
fourteen dogs, and thus began a long series 
of relays up the Muldrow Glacier to the 
Grand Basin, at a height of 15,000 feet 
From the Grand Basin the party moved ol 
by cutting steps in the snow, and, advane 
ing literally step by step, were finally re 
warded by reaching the highest point of the 
mountain, on a clear day, when a mos 
magnificent view was obtained. Of the 
impression created at the top Dr. Stuei 
says: ‘‘ Yet the chief impression was not d 
our connection with the earth so far below 
but rather of detachment from ili 
We seemed alone upon a dead world, 
dead as the mountains of the moon.” 


Parry, D. H. The V. C., Its Heroes and 
Valor. From Personal Accounts, Official Records, a 


Vil 
OTHER BOOKS OF HISTORY AND 
BIOGRAPHY 
Broadley and Melville. The Beautiful Lady Cra- 
ven. In twofvolumes. London and New York: John 
Lane Company. $7.50 net per set. 

High life in all countries and in all ages 
has been a matter of curiosity and interest 
| to many people, and this life of Lady | 
! Craven, who was one of the most beautiful 
jas well as most versatile women of her 
jage, will satisfy that curiosity. Elizabeth 
| Berkeley was born in the reign of George 
| 11., 1750, and lived almost until the close 
| of that of George LV., and her royal descent, 
j}added to her many attractions, gave her 
jentry to many social circles. For fourteen 
| years Lady Craven lived with her husband 
jo. bore him seven children, to whom she | 
| was ever loving and loyal, but between the 
|time in which he sent her away and her 
legal marriage to the Margrave, many epi- | 
sodes might better be left untold. Her 
| personal reminiscences throw a light on 
social and political history of an interesting 
but troublous epoch. Her personal charms 
were perpetuated by Gainsborough, Rom- 
ney, Reynolds, Angelica Kauffmann, and 

Mme. Vigée Lebrun. 


Hall, Florence Howe. Julia Ward Howe and the 
Woman Suffrage Movement. Boston: Dana Estes 
& Company. $1 net 





| 


Knapp, Oswald G. The Intimate Letters of 
Hester Piozzi and Penelope Pennington. — [llus- 
| trated. Pp.377. London: John Lane Company, $4.50. 

Contemporaries of the blue-stockings 
of the eighteenth century were probably 
less imprest by their learning than by the 
brilliancy of their conversational powers. 
If there is any exception, it is to be found in 
Hester Piozzi, the friend of the best-known 
-Dr. Johnson, 
Anna Fanny Burney, William 
Pepys, Mrs. Siddons, and many others. 
“To hear you,’ wrote Boswell (before 
their great quarrel), ‘‘is to hear Wisdom, to 
see you is to see Virtue.’”’ Anna Seward, 
who roundly condemned her literary style, 
|declared that her conversation was ‘‘the 
bright wine of intellect, which has no lees.”’ | 
Even the great lexicographer himself vouch- | Regimental Tradition, New York: Funk & Wage 
jsafed on one occasion to tell her that she | Company. A new and enlarged edition. Illustrate 
|| had ‘‘as much wit, and more talent,” than | PP- 582. 

|any woman he knew. Her spontaneity and, This is a history of the Victoria Cros 
1| the freshness of her style are the more re-| Great Britain’s famous decoration “Fi 

|markable when we remember the taste of: Valor,” whose intrinsic value is fourpet 
I the circle in which she moved. This col- | halfpenny, but which is coveted beyotl 
I | lection contains none of her letters to Dr. | price by the United Services. Up to t 
| Johnson, but letters written after her sec- | time of the publication of this work, 522 
{ond marriage which continue until her | (Continued on page 844) 





Seward, 


April 11, 
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re VER 57% of all imports entering the United States land at New York. Over 
activ- 


be fax aa | : 40° of all exports are shipped from New York. ‘The total value of foreign 
nark of _ - commerce from this city alone exceeds one and one-half billion dollars a vear. In 
varmth fact, New York leads all the cities of the world in volume of international trade. 
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a . : Do you import ?—export ?— sell in foreign countries ? Do imported raw 
materials enter into the manufacture of your product ? 
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The horrible 


after-effects 
of shaving 


Kvery man has felt 
them; many experience 
them every time they 
shave. 


Don’t have them— 
Hlot, smarting skins 
iIngrowing 


> 
hairs, un 
sightly face eruptions, 
belong back in the 
Dark Ages of shaving. 


We have recently 


~ & a 
hundreds of 
letters from men who now know the rea/ cause of their former 
shaving troubles. For years they blamed their razors 


cause for complaint—the creamy, 
beard- softening lather of 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream 
Solved their troubles 


us that he is using fingers, which causes 
all his old safety blades over auain; makes the skin tender. 
another that he opie toms or tive — Most important of all, it contains 
my seo ot ie anes 2 third no free caustic or other irritant, 
It almost makes a du razor which is the chief cause of the dis- 
sharp. aureeable after-ctfects of shaving. 
Mennen’s lathers up with the brush Put up in air-tight tubes with 
almost instantly, requiring none of handy, large, 
the mussy “rubbing in with the 


rece} ved 


now 


thev have no instant 


One main wrote friction and 


At all dealers—25¢. 


Send for a demonstrator tube containing fifly shaves. 

Gerhard Mennen Company, Newark, N. J.. Makers 

of the celebrated Mennen's Borated and Violet Talcum 
ulet Powders, and Mennen’s Cream Denttfrice. 
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hexagon screw tops. 





Your Business Records are Within the Radius 


of Your Arm-If} You Sitat a“Desk with Brains” 


SALESMENS 
REPORTS 
——--—--—}| 


ORDERS | 


i The ‘' Desk with Brains’? makes 


heneh. All your 


in fact all your re odie are literally within your reach. as 


rf the tools of a aciad workinan should be. Still better. your 
PROSPECTS COSTS Desk with Brains’’ is arranged te suit you; and you can 


change its arrangements Whenever your needs change 


CUSTOME os] 


bea caacil 
QUOTATIONS; 


The ‘Desk with Brains’ is only one of a complete 


Wha . of filing equipment favorably and widely known beeaus: 
Het " 


s high standards of material and workmanship 
and = completencss 


© business man you will find it interes 
Desk with Brains’ and Browne 
Please write for our descriptive 


| Reewue- Morse eS 


124 McKinney Avenue, Mush 


[cerrees | Your office records*are your ‘‘tools."’ Too often 
LETTERS these are scattered all over your establishment. 
Every time you need a document you have to 
send for it, or leave your desk to get it yourself. 


your desk your wer 
your letters, cost sheets, onde 


Browne - Morse Cabinets 


and its many ingenious 





Branches in New York City, Baltimore 
St. Laatis, Boston. San Pranciseo, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicage, ete 


Milwaukee, 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 842) 


these decorations had been awarded. Jy 
the campaigns of the Crimea and the Baltic, 
1854-6, 111 were conferred; but the record 
number is 182, awarded for conspicuoys 
bravery during the Indian Mutiny, 1857-9, 
Among the extraordinary awards may Jy 
cited one to a chaplain, three to civilians 
}and 26 to members of the medical profes. 
‘sion. The book consists of 42 chapters, 
devoted to thrilling, descriptive accounts 
| of the campaigns or engagements in which 
| these medals were won, to which are added 
the royal warrants creating the decors. 
tion and widening the field of its possible 
recipients. It concludes with biographies 
}in alphabetical order, of those upon whom 
the decoration has been conferred.  Altho 
worth but fourpence halfpenny, the Vie 
{toria Cross has been sought by medal col 
lectors with such avidity that single medals 
| have sold for prices which ranged from $17) 
in 1893 to $700 in 1912. In his preface the 
author points out that the custom of Ep- 
gland of asking aid on the strength of a 
claimed V. C. is invariably fraudulent and 
suggests that copies of his book be placed 
in the newspaper offices and the _polic¢ 
courts for the detection of fraud. 

Mahan, A.T. The Major Operations of the 
Navies in the War of American Independenre. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. xxiii-280. Boston: Littl, 
Brown & Co. $3.00 net. 

Captain Mahan’s well-known works on 

| the history and philosophy of naval war- 
fare are now supplemented by the reprint- 
ing in separate form of an important chap- 
ter which he contributed to the ** History 
of the Royal Navy,” published in England 
some fifteen years ago. The encyclopedic 
character of that publication explains th 
thoroughness and completeness of _ th 
present edition. As a true naval warrior 
Captain Mahan looks into history with his 
| weather-eye always watching for futur 
wars—and from each period of naval ex 
perience he seeks to find the lesson that will 
prepare him for that to come. The intro- 
|duetory chapter brings the warning from 
jour nation’s youth—wars inevitably tend 
lto spread. This means necessarily naval 
warfare. In his thought of this, both here 
ee in other books, Captain Mahan is not 
only loyal to his service, but far-seeing in 
his study of the future. 

Kuhn, Albert. Rome—Ancient, Subterranean, 
and Modern Rome. Part I. Folio. New York 
Benziger Brothers. 

This, the first part in a subseription work, 
may be taken as the porch or vestibule of 
the whole. Sueh work as has here beet 
done is only possible in our day of large 
antiquarian and historical knowledge, with 
present facilities for accurate pictorial 
| illustration. One part ina series of eighteen 
parts can, of course, only serve as a sample 
of the rich treat which the scholar and the 
intelligent student may expect from a con 
petent writer and editor in treating. the 
world history of what still continues to be, 
in so many respects,—in art, literature, and 
| religion—the central city of the world. The 
literary part of the work has been well done 
by the learned Benedictine father, Dr. 
Kuhn, to whom the literary and religiots 
world should acknowledge a debt of gratr 
tude. Nor can we forget to recognize the 
enterprise of the publishers who have 
opened to the American world so faithful 
and fascinating a vision of Rome, anciett 
‘and modern. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


“TIFE seen through a temperament 

4 and exprest in terms of rhythmic 
eauty, is Mr. Arthur Compton-Rickett’s 
definition of poetic art, in an essay in The 
Poetry Revicw. “Seen through a tempera- 
ment” is a good phrase. Too many critics 
neglect the personal equation and seek to 
make for all poets arbitrary rules of sub- 
ject and method. 

For instance, some critics will object to 
the very tithe of Mr. Louis V. Ledoux’s new 
wok. The Shadow of Aftna”’ (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons). Mr. Ledoux is an American, 
they will say; he has no right to celebrate 
things foreign and eclassieal. But Mr. Le- 
doux has scholarship as well as song—even 
today these gifts are not absolutely di- 
yoreed. Athens, Persephone, Karnak, 
Pindar have for him definite associations. 
llis verse is as sincere as it is beautiful. 

These characteristic lines express what 
may be called his poetie creed: 


Semper Resurgens 
By Louts V. Lepoux 


Not only over Delos’ steep, 
From green Dodona and the eliits 
Where Lesbian maidens came to weep 
The unreturning fisher-skiffs; 


And not alone from poets’ pages, 
\cross our unexpecting skies 

A meteor from the golden ages 
Does Beauty flash upon our eyes. 


No paladin or paramour 
In Joyeuse Garde or Celedon, 
Not Roncesval nor Agincourt, 
Nor Islam crusht at Ascalon; 


Nor yet the wintry world returning 
From barren questing of the Grail. 

To find the rose of passion burning, 
And Spring reborn in Arno’s vale, 


Has bound Romance in golden bands 
So closely set that now her light 

Can shine alone from storied lands 
\nd fields of famed, chivalric flight. 


Whene’er the magic word is spoken. 
When moonlit ripples move the mere, 

Anew she comes, her bondage broken; 
\nd still anew the vision clear 


Of Beauty gleams on souls that, secing, 
Forget how darkly, day by day, 

We whirl within the wheels of being, 
Or plod the mill-round’s dusty way. 


Mr. Ledoux’s longer poems are full of 
dignity and splendor; sometimes, however, 
isin’ The Gift’ and in this delightful lul- 

whe writes with an intimate simplicity 
that is most appealing. 


Slumber Song 
By Louis V. Lepoux 


Drowsily come the sheep 
From the place where the pastures be, 
By a dusty lane 
To the fold again, 
First one. then two, and three: 
First one, then two, by the paths of sleep 
Drowsily come the sheep. 


Drowsily come the sheep, 
And the shepherd is singing low; 
\fter eight comes nine 
In the endless line, 
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The Howard Watch 


4 HE predominance of 
the Howarp Watch 
among yachting men 

illustrates some interesting 

conditions in American 
business and _ professional 
life. 

There is in this country no ex- 
clusively yachting class, as such. 
Practically every American yachts- 
man is a man of affairs, who finds 
his greatest relaxation on the wa- 
ter, and who takes his Howarp 
Watch with him when he goes 
aboard, 

The thing that makes him a 
vachtsman and an American 


disposes him to like the Howarp 
Watch — with its fine traditions, 
its trim, racy lines, and its way of 
showing its clean American heels 
to the talent of the watch-makiny 
world. 

The wonderful character of the 
Howarp Watch is that it meets men 
of so many different kinds «nd oceupa- 
tions on their own ground. Men in 
commerce, in the technical industries, 
in the professions, in official life. 

A Howarp Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. 

The price of each watch is fixed at 
the factory and a printed ticket at- 
tached—from the 17-jewel (double roller) 
ina Crescent Extra or Boss Extra gold 
filled case at $40), to the 23-jewel in 18K 
vold case at $170—and the Epwarp 
HowarpD model at $350. 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD jeweler 
in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to know. 


Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, ‘‘The Log of the HOWARD Watch,” 
giving the record of his own HOWARD in the U. S. Navy. You'll enjoy it. 
Drop us a post card, Dept. O, and we'll send you a copy. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















‘ax, The Best in Bookcase Construction °"""" 





CONSTRUCTION 


Send for Free “BOOK OF DESIGNS” (and Souvenir Bookmark) 
showing the latest Sectional Bookeases -the ideal home for your books—in ff: 
our Sanitary, Mission, Colonial and Standard Styles in richly finished Mahog- } 
any and Oak. Removable, non-binding, dust-proof doors, no disfiguring iron 


bands. Quality is guaranteed. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER THAN OTHERS 











You will enjoy seeing these up-to-date bookcases. Start with one section and add to as needed. 
Sold through dealers or direct from factory. Don't forget to ask for our free Sowrenir Bookmark 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 


_They come, and then in they go. 
First eight, then nine, by the paths of sleep 
Drowsily come the sheep. 
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A Patrician 


Fine Watches 


Emerson once said, “Every man passes 
his life in the search of a perfect friend.” 


You can consider your search ended, once you become 
possessed of a South Bend Chesterfield Watch. For no 
friend will mean more to you, no friend have a firmer hold 
on your affections than this handsome trustworthy watch. 


South Bend 


: hester 


gentiemans watch , 


w. 


we 





el 





fe 


-— 





The Chesterfield is a true aristocrat 
in appearance; a slim, thin-model 
watch, the very fel of which gives 
you joy. 

And as its reliability demonstrates 
itself through the passing years, your 
pride in it develops into real affec- 
tion. For in the Chesterfield you ob- 
tain not only princely appearance but 
what is rarely found in thin-model 
watches, utter time-exactness. The 
production of Chesterfield Watches is 


The South Bend Watch Company, 
as i (218) 


m 








4 Lake St., South Bend, Ind. 


limited. We do not make them has- 
tily, but we make them well. We 
recommend the Chesterfield to you 
who desire the pride and pleasure of 
knowing that the watch you carry is 
the best of its kind. The prices range 
from $100 down. 


: > 

Write for name of nearest South %@ 
Bend jeweler and 
our little complimentary 
brochure, “‘Character in 
Watches.” Mailed free 


on request. 
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Drowsily come the sheep 
And they pass through the sheepfold door: 
After one comes two, 
After one comes two, 
Comes two, and then three and four. 
First one, then two, by the paths of sleep 
Drowsily come the sheep. 


| 


This poem is not unworthy of thy 
great tho underestimated singer, Coventry 
Patmore. 


The Gift 
By Louis V. Lepoux 


Let others give you wealth and love, 
And guard you while you live: 

I can not set my gift above 
The gifts that others give; 


And yet the gift I give is good: 
In one man’s eyes to see 

The worship of your maidenhood 
While children climb your knee 


The March number of Poetry: A Mage 
zine of Verse (Chicago) contains, among 
other interesting contributions, four poems 
by Sara Teasdale. We quote two of them, 
“September Midnight”’ is an admirabk 
picture in Sapphics, made personal and real 
in the last two stanzas. 


September Midnight 


By SARA TEASDALE 

Lyric night of the lingering Indian Summer 

Shadowy fields that are scentless but ful! of sing- 
ing, 

Never a bird, but the passionless chant of inseets 

Ceaseless, insistent. 

The grasshopper’s horn, and far-off, high in th 

maples, 

The wheel of a locust leisurely grinding the silenc 
Under a moon waning and worn, broken, 
Tired with summer. 

Let me remember you, voices of little insects, 
| Weeds in the moonlight, fields that are tangled 
with asters, 

Let me remember, soon will the winter be on us, 

Snow-hushed and heavy. 


Over my soul murmur your mute benediction, 
| While I gaze, O fields that rest after harvest. 
As those who part look long in the eyes they leat 
to. 
Lest they forget them. 





Hot Nose:“@h ery HotAll Over 
American Self- Bold on a 
heating Flat iron positive guarantee 
Never sticks on any kind of starching. Ordinary four hours | 
Ironing can be done in two, and done better. One-fifth the 
labor, one-tenth the expense and one hundred times the | 
atistaction as compared with any other method. Send for 
circular a It your dealer does not sell this guaranteed iron, 
write u- direct 
American Gas Machine Co. , 444 Clarke St., Albert Lea, Minn. 


A 96-page book of designs, floor 
plans and costs for 75 of our most 
attractive designs in moderate 
priced bungalows, cottages and 
homelike dwellings. Also, con- 
tains ‘Hints to Home Builders, * 
Financing the Home.”’ ete 

This splendid book and year's 
subseription to ‘“Good Homes,’’ 


our monthly magazine, for $1.00 Postpaid. 
DICKMAN & ORTMAN, 320 Provident Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 


“The wet new wind of May” and 
‘‘white with the sun” suggest the exquisite 
realism of Lisette Woodworth Reese: 

Over the Roofs 
By SARA TEASDALE 


1 said, *‘I have shut my heart, 





As one shuts an open door, 





That Love may starve therein 
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And trouble me no more.” 


But over the roofs there came 
The wet new wind of May, 
And a tune blew up from the curb 





Made of Imported Havana Picadura, from our own plantation in Cuba—leaves that are too short 


to roll into our 15c cigars. 


*hey're not pretty 
looks. Customers call them Diamonds in the Ro 


,no bands or decorations, but you don't smoke 
ugh. All 44 inches long, some even longer. Only 


100 at this ‘Get Acquainted” price. Money cheerfully refunded if you don’t receive at least 
double value. Mention strength when ordering. Our references, Dun or Bradstreet’s or any Bank. 
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THIRD 


AVENUE NEW YORK 


Where the street-pianos play. 


My room was white with the sun 
And Love cried out in me, 

“Tam strong, I will break your heart 
Unless you set me free.” 


| The poets do their best to keep up the 
lancient friendship of ‘‘the shamrock ¢ 
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rin and olive of Spain.”’ Here is a Span- 
ish song, musical and gay, by an Irish poet 
Mrs. Dora Sigerson Shorter. We take it 
from her new book of verse, “Madge Lin- 
sey, and Other Poems” (Maunsel & Com- 
pany, Lid.). The Paseo de las Delicias, 
mentioned in the first stanza, is a favorite 
promenade of the people of Seville. 


The Little Bells of Sevilla 
By DORA SIGERSON SHORTER 


The ladies of Sevilla go forth to take the air, 

They loop their lace mantillas, a red rose in their 
hail 

Upon the road Delicias their little horses run 

\nd tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, the bells go every one. 


Beside the Guadalquivir, by orange-scented way, 

The ladies of Sevilla they come at cool of day; 

They wave their fans coquettish, their black eyes 
gleam and giow, 

\nd all their little carriage bells a-jingle, jingle, 


go 


There, 100, the caballeros drive in the perfumed 
breeze 

Upon the road Delicias among the flowering trees; 

Beneat!: their brown sombreros their dark eyes 
flame and flash, 

And all their little horses’ bells right merrily they 
crash. 


Beside the Guadalquivir the hours are very fair, 

The nightingale is tuning upon the scented air; 

Oh, laughing Andalusia, beloved of the sun, 

Your merry, merry little bells they call me every 
one 


From ‘‘The Four Gates,’ a book of 
thoughtful verse recently published by 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, we take this vivid 
piece of description: 


At the Leap of the Waters 
By EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S.J. A 


How the swift river runs bright to its doom, 
Placid and shining, and smooth-flowing by, 
Blue with the gleam of the heavenly room 
Smiling and calm, with the calm of the sky! 
Ah, but the plunge! and the shock and the roar, 
The spray of vast waters that hurl to the deep, 
The churn of its foam, as the measureless pour 
Of that wide-brimming torrent leaps sheer from 
the steep! 
Look ye; it reaches small fingers of spray 
To clutch at the brink, as unwilling to go 
Through the perilous air, and be fretted away 
In the tumult of vapor that boileth below. 
List ye! The voice of the huge undertone 
That murmurs in pain from the cataract’s 
breast, 
Where the bruised, shattered waters perpetual 
moan 
And wander and toss in a weary unrest. 
Feel ye the breath of the cool-spraying mist, 
Cloudy and gray from the depth of its pain; 
Not as when sunbeams the waters have kissed, 
Rising in vapor to gather in rain, 
But fiercely and madly flung forth on the air, 
\ shroud for this river that leaps to its death, 
A veil o’er the throes of the cataract there, 

And rolling and rent with its agonized breath! 
Wild torrent! God put thee to thunder His name! 
With the roar of thy waters to call to the sky 
Of His might, who hath set thee forever the same, 
To topple in foam to thy gulfs from on high. 
Loud hymn of the lake-lands! from shore unto 

shore, 
Still clamor His praises who called thee to be, 
Till the ears of the nations are tuned to thy roar, 
And they hear the vast message He trusted to 
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Let Them Get the 


Same Beans at Home 


Men who lunch down-town, in cities, 
find in countless places a remarkable dish 


of Baked Beans. 


The Beans are whole and mellow. A piquant Sauce is baked into 
them. A slice of tender pork lies on top. 


Men like those Beans. Legions daily go to places which serve them. 
And many a lunch room owes its fame to this perfect dish of Beans. 


Those places by the thousands buy Van Camp’s. Even Broadway 
hotels serve Van Camp's. For they cannot match this dish. They 
know it, and they long ago ceased to try. 


VAN CAMP'S 


PorkK & BEAN AKED WITH 


S Tomato Sauce 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 

The only way to serve such Beans 4s to do as they do—buy Van Camp's. The Beans 

must be selected by laboratory analysis. They must be tested by sample bakings. 

The Sauce must be made from tomatoes specially grown; from certain seed, on certain 
soil, and ripened on the vines. Then it requires rare skill to compose it. We employ for 
the purpose a famous Parisian chef. 

Costly ovens are needed to bake in this way, so the Beans come out mellow, uncrisped 
and whole. 

These facilities are unique, such materials are rare, and this skill is inimitable. Find out 
what a dish they combine to produce and you will always want Van Camp's in your home. 

That will lead you, We hope, to try other Van Camp Delicacies. We have spent years 
and fortunes to give to them the qualities you like. 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Some Other Van Camp Delicacies 


Van Camp’s Evaporated Milk 
an Camp’s Soups—18 Kinds 
an Camp’s Tomato Catsu 
Tons Camp’s Chili Con Carne 
Van Camp’s Tamales 
Van. Camp’s. Spaghetti a I’Italienne 
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Faster! 


Open the throttle—advance the spark—tramp on her tail 
—one minute to make it! 


Easy enough, with a Continental, when you want to get 
there and get there quick! 


[ontinental Motors 


Yet the flash of swiftness, or the mad onrush that crashes through 
the smoke welter of the speedway, is really not the speed that 
counts; for it is a fever, not an excess of vitality. 





Continental speed (and this is true of every one of 1914’s tens of 
thousands of Continentals) is that healthy speed which endures; 
which, as the work calls for it, be it 40 or 50 or 60 or 70 miles an hour 
can be depended on for minutes, hours, days, weeks and years. 


For Speed is the daughter of Power. And unbounded power “‘is the 
dominant characteristic of the Continental Motor,”—power within 
bounds, never creeping near the danger mark, bringing no risk. 


Continental speed and power are attained by superior theory, put 
into better practice. Continental crankshaft bearings are ground to 
95% of bearing surface, smoother than a mirror; pistons are bal- 
anced to a pennyweight; connecting rods are lightened to a mathe- 
matical niceness; valves are seated-in with a faultless 
exactness; cylinders are polished to a flawless luster. 


The foremost technical experts of America and ) = 
Europe, men of the Continental and allied firms, i ES ae 


working for ten years, have made Continental 
speed possible. 


Let Continental speed guarantee satisfaction in 
the car you plan to own. 


CONTINENTAL MOTOR MFG. CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MOTOR BUILDERS 
IN THE WORLD 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


TALES OF THE BLOCK-SIGNAL 


AT night, the little lights that wink and 
A glow along the traek; by day, the 
wgainly, but almost human-looking sem- 
aphores. with their gestures toward the 
heavens above or some distant 
what do these mean to the average trav- 
wer, snugly enfolded in the latest comforts 


ofthe Pullman? 11 is only when something 


has gone fatally wrong and the investiga- | 


iors are looking for some one to blame that 
the block comes in for its due of attention. 
\t such times it is fairly spoiled by atten- 
how it 
placed before, how after, the wreck; an- 


lions. One wants to know was 
other inquires concerning its general and 
customary disposition; all the most inti- 
mate affairs of its existence are made public. 
But ** 


bother their heads about it. 


on the run” few of those it serves 
It has con- 
tributed to the peace of mind of millions by 
iis inconspicuous reliability; its reward is 
to be quite forgotten and overlooked. How 
many lives the block-signal has saved can 
only be guessed at. But the mere perfune- 
tory performance of its duty is not all its 
tale. There are many more amusing features 
in its life-story. These are touched upon 
most cntertainingly in an article by A. D. 
Mr. Cloud 
hegins with melodrama, as follows: 


Cloud in The Sunset Magazine. 


The stillness of the hour before dawn lay 
over the valley. The dull red moon hung 
low in the West just above a ragged sil- 
houette of tree-tops. The little town slept 
heneath a cover of black shadows, unbroken 
save for the red and green bull’s-eyes of the 
switch lights and the bright green signal- 
lanp near the station. Only the occasional 
sleepy crowing of a rooster or the far-away 
drowsy tinkle of a eow-bell broke the 
silence. The world awaited the morning. 

Suddenly a dark figure stole out from the 
shadows along the track. Reaching the 
signal near the station, he climbed to its 
lop and put out the light behind the green 
glass. Then he crept back into the shad- 
ow; and as the moon hurried behind the 
trees, only the switeh-lamps were left to 
dispute possession of the hour with the 
powers of darkness. 

Hardly was the mysterious figure safely 
hid when there was a rumbling among the 
sleeping hills, and a shrill whistle echoed 
from their wooded sides. A bright head- 
light piereed a deep white hole in the dark- 
less; the rails tingled and hummed; and a 
lite-lit smoke-cloud raced down the valley. 
Then with a quick rush of air, and a 


brake-shoes bit into the wheels, the Mid- 
hight, Express came to a stop with her pilot 
st under the thin black shadow of the 
signal. 

“Mike,” said Kelley, the engineer, “why 
lid ye put out the light?” “To see if ye’d 
Stop th’ train,’’ replied Mike, the fireman, 
carefully placing a scoopful of coal in a far 
orner of the fire-box. Kelley sat looking 
“pat the dim outline of the signal. It 


horizon: | 
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was the first time in many months that the ' 


jgreen light had not called him on with 
the promise of a clear track around the 
| curve and up over the long grade. 
“Mike, Pll bet ye the. . . that did it is 
| hidin’ in thim bushes,” he said, without look- 
ing around. ‘Ye never kin tell. They're 
up to them tricks right along,”’ answered 
| Mike, and continued his shoveling. 
Soon Kelley reached out for the throttle, 
‘and the great engine resumed its journey. 
{The staccato of the exhaust became a 
l rattle and was lost among the echoes; the 
| red dragon’s eyes on the last car faded into 
| tiny stars and disappeared; and the stately 


| sleepers rolled on toward the East and the 
| sunrise. 

The lone figure who stole out from the 
shadows and put out the light did not in- 
} tend to wreck the train, or rob the express- 
j car, or relieve the sleepy passengers of their 
|money and jewels. On the contrary, he 
was an officer of the road, and he only 
| wanted to test the quality of Kelley’s obe- 
|dienee. Kelley might have rushed on with- 
out paying any attention to the signal, and 
he would have come to no harm, for the 
situation was prearranged and the danger 
counterfeit. It was a green light, not a 
red one, that the superintendent extin- 
guished. And if it had been any other than 
the darkest hour of the night, Kelley might 
have seen that the semaphore arm pointed 
straight toward the starlight zenith, in 
which position it was the daylight author- 
ity to proceed at full speed. But Kelley 
didn’t know what color the light had been. 
He could see nothing but the switch-lamps. 
The one thing he was sure of was that 
|there was no green signal where he was 
laccustomed to find it; and the rule-book 
said that the absence of a signal where one 
was usually displayed was a danger-signal. 
That meant ‘‘Stop.”” So. Kelley stopt; 
and the superintendent hiding in the 
bushes knew that the passengers in the 
dozen Pullmans behind Kelley’s engine 
were in safe hands. 

This little drama of diseipline, the ‘ sur- 


where in the land every night in the year. 
Its purpose is to show how Kelley conducts 
himself when the conditions are real and 


when only he and the signal, the ‘silent 


which mark the miles for most of the over- 
night travel on the railways of the United 
States. 
of Kelley and his brother engineers that, 
tho most 


to obey the rules or the signals. 


| 
| 


Overlooking a signal may mean instant 
discharge for the offender, and such disei- 


are railways. 





an engine-driver recently secured damages 
from certain persons who had accused him 
wrongfully of driving his train past danger- 
signals. Tests, to be adequate, must be 
earefully elaborated and carried out. They 
must vary, too, with each trial; for, onee a 
man has detected one trick, he can never 


be fooled by it again, and, moreover, in| 


nine cases out of ten, will endeavor, in fun 
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prize test,”’ as it is called, is enacted some- | 


watchman,” are present on the scene. It} 
is a check on his obedience to the signals | 


And it is to the everlasting credit | 


unexpected conditions are set | 
up in the tests, not one in a thousand fails | 


pline is, and must be, true wherever there | # Boston 


So seriously is this offense | 


| regarded in railway cireles that in England | 
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Combined 


Office and Fountain Pen\& 
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Try This Ink 
in Mr. Carter’s Inx 


E have produced the matchless 

ink that will keep Mr. Carter's 
Inx jolly and companionable. The new 
Flow Controller permits a touch of the 
finger to stop the flow, so that he never 
receives too much or too little. 
ink with the new controller is called 


This 


and combines every known 


Carter Ink 
sides, it is the 
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ing. It writes 
blue and dries 
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uality. Be- 


matchless 
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pens and all fountain pens. 
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a snappy 
a brilliant, 


permanent black. 


All the best stationers are now 
selling Carter's Pencraft Ink in 
various sizes at prices from $1.00 
(quart) to 15 cents a bottle. 
Learn the Rn wens ee and 
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| thirty 


or earnest, to frustrate a repetition of it 


A few of these variations are given: 

The tests are more careful than the 
lightning about ‘‘ striking twice in the same 
place.” As a rule the superintendent, or 
his subordinate, who arranges the setting 
changes the green light to red, instead of 
leaving the signal in utter darkness. Some- 
times the officers pay no attention to the 
lights, but arrange the surprizes to see how 
the engineers regard other rules than those 
eonnected directly with the signals. The 
vice-president of one of the great systems 
west of Mississippi not long ago went out 
on a tour of inspection. His private car 
looked like an ordinary ear and when it was 
attached to a passenger-train at the top of 
a long grade on which the engineers were 
accustomed to make up their lost time, the 
men in the cab failed in some way to grasp 
the situation, and didn’t know whose car 
it was that had been put into their train. 
The engineer started down the grade with 
minutes to make up. The vice- 
president soon became aware that the train 
was running at unusually high speed. He 
sat down in front of the speed-indicator 
and watched it climb to 55—to 60, then 
to 70—and finally the hand stood at 79 
miles per hour. At the next station the 
engineer was summarily given a thirty-day 
layoff, for there was a rule which said 
under no condition should a speed of sixty 
miles an hour be exceeded, no matter how 
late the engineer might be running. 

The operating vice-president often con- 
ducts surprize tests himself, for if there is 
any one thing in his department in which 
he is vitally and intensely interested, it is 
discipline. In the early days of surprize 
tests some engineers did not take to them 
very kindly, and there were generally con- 
siderable blustering and profanity on their 
part when their conduct was under obser- 
vation. Even while obeying rules in every 
particular they lost no opportunity to 
express their personal opinions of the men 
who made them. 
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ties of superior long filler cigars and sell direct to you 
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Special Simply send us 83.50 for 100 “Adremas.” a 5 
Introductor inch Cigar, Clear Havana Filler, packed 50 ina 

y box. Unroll one—eut one open—smoke all 
Offer you like. Then, if you are not convinced and 


1 New Light on an Old Subject.” 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


| One engineer, a man whose record was 
|good, and whose discretion and sound 
| judgment could be relied upon, was bitterly 
| opposed to the installation of signals and 
{the inauguration of 
| threatened to shoot 


surprize and 
the first officer who 
tried “‘anything on him.” No railway 
| officer feels safe in entrusting lives and 
property to one whose attitude is antago- 
nistic to conditions that will not only pre- 
vent them from having accidents, 
also assist them materially in the discharge 


tests, 


of their work. So the general superinte n-| switch and the train order and interlocked 


dent determined to put this engineer to a | 


test and one dark night he built a fire close | 
The | | 
without noticing the! 


to a wooden bridge on the main line. 
engineer passed by 
fire and did not even report it. The next 
night the superintendent repeated the test, 


and still the engineer disregarded the fire, 
in spite of the rule which said that when 
train-men see a fire along the right-of-way 
next 
The engineer was given a thirty- 
He threatened the life of the 
general superintendent and was then dis- 
Yet in the course 
of a few months the discharged employee 
The 
‘onditions were such that the superinten- 
| dent thought it advisable to take him back, 


they must stop and report it at the 
station. 
day layoff. 


missed from the service. 


| came back asking to be reinstated. 


| ¢ 
| 











but will | 


and the result has been that this man is now 


one of the best and most careful and 
worthy engineers in the employ of the 


Surprizes of this kind are exactly 
is needed to keep engineers well disciplingd 
as few trainmen ever forget such treatment, 
They may know well enough that they ay 
being tried, and resent it, but as long 
there is a chance of some one in authority 


The Ch 


“hiding in the bushes,” it is worth a stop, 
Also, it is worth going slowly and acting oy 
the whole comedy: 


Bosch 
Separa 


if it is no trick, cautioy 
may be worth promotion and extra pay; 
if it is a trick, it doesn’t injure the driver's 
good name at headquarters if he is reported 
the danger 
which is to say, ten year 
At that 
only three kinds of signals were jy 
Mr. Cloud describes these: 


Separa 


as cautious on suspicion of 


In the old times, 


Import 
Large ‘ 


ago, there were few surprize tests. 
time 
extensive use. 

The most common was the switch-signal, 
which did nothing more than _ indicate 
whether the switch near which it stood was 
open or closed. The train-order signal 
came next in numbers. It was to be found 
at every station, and it told an approaching 
engineer whether or not there were orders 
awaiting him, for, ten years ago, practically 
every movement of a train had to be 
authorized by an order from the dispatcher, 
The interlocked signals, the third kind, 
clustered about crossings, Junction points, 
and yard entrances. The original inter. 
locked signals and the ‘‘interlocking” ma- 
echinery by which a number of switehe 
could be thrown by hand from inside a 
tower were imported from England in 
1876, and have since been vastly improved 
upon by the genius of American engineers. 
No surprize tests are necessary in conne 
tion with these signals. Long ago it was 
found less expensive to throw a train of 
the track and, with guard rails safely 
guiding it, to keep it from turning over int 
the ditch, bring it to a quick stop along the 
ties, than to have a collision at a crossing 
or junction. So the derail was invented, 
and now one of these devices is to be found 
the foot of 
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at nearly every interlocked 
signal. Few engineers ‘take a chance” 
with them. A stop signal at an interlocking Weighs 2885 
plant requires the engineer to stop bisM§per gallon of 
train and wait until the signal is pulled tof 700 miles pe 


| the proceed position by the towerman be 
|fore he can get under way again. 

Within the last decade a fourth signal 
has come into general use, and now the 
|engineer has for his guidance not only the 













signals, but also the ‘‘automatics,’” the 
latest and most important safeguards 
travel. The automatic block system wa 
invented in America. The track cireuil, 
which is the basis of its operation, Wa 
patented by one William Robinson in 1872 
But it was not until many years later thal 
the value of Robinson’s invention Wa 
recognized, and not until the nineteenth 
century had gone into history was it putt 
practical use to any considerable extetl. 
Since 1900, however, the automatic block 
system has been installed on most of the 
important main lines of the country, al 
the mileage of track circuits is greater thal 
that of the equator. 

The United States Government las Deel 
keeping close watch of the progress of the 
(Continued on page 852) 
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Which Light Weight Six Will You Buy? 


The Chandler is the only six-cylinder car selling for less than $2000 which has all 


the following features found on all the leading high priced sixes. 








Bosch Magneto for Ignition 
Separate Electric Motor for Starting 
Separate Electric Generator 
Imported Annular Ball Bearings 


Large Gasoline Tank—in rear 


~ CHANDLER 


Other Features In addition to the above features, 
each of them instantly assuring good 
Worth Demanding service, there are many other features 
that are characteristic of high-stand- 
ard design and construction and are found on most of the 
high-priced sixes. 


The Chandler is the only light six selling for less than $2000 
on which are to be found all of the following features: Mayo 
Genuine Mercedes Type Honeycomb Radiator. True Stream. 
line Body Design. Nodash, no projections. Crowned fenders. 
Absolutely clean running boards. Single wire electric system, 
with wiring run through armored conduit. No side lamps. 
Double globes in front lights. Cast aluminum motor base, ex- 
tending from frame to frame. Oiling system all contained within 
the motor. No outside piping. 3 Imported Coventry chains, 
instead of noisy gears, to drive camshaft, pump and generator. 
These chains run silently in a constant spray of oil. Left-side 
drive and center control—multiple disc steel and raybestos clutch 
—demountable rims—Stromberg Carburetor, with hot air and dash 
priming attachment—double internal enclosed brake drums—tri- 
angle section torsion rod, with forward end fitted with double 
spring buffers—deep 1o and 12 inch cushions. 


Weighs 2885 Ibs. Runs 16 miles 
per gallon of gasoline. Averages 
1000 miles per set of tires. 





pee ee 


Used on the most 






Packard 


Peerless 


famous American Pierce (T°S2?°*) 
sixes Locomobile 
_ Lozier 


LIGHT 
WEIGHT 


a” 110 


The Chandler has all these features, and more. Regular 
equipment includes, in addition to equipment items already 
named, Jiffy Curtains, 8-day clock, Jones speedometer, rain- 
vision, clear-vision ventilating windshield, Bair patent top 
holders, instantly adjustable tire carrier in rear of tonneau, 
carrying tire without straps. 


Consider carefully the Chandler and the three or four other well- 
known light sixes. Compare values in detail. Consider the 
six-cylinder experience of the builders. 


A full season’s service in the hands of hundreds of owners all 
over America has not developed a single mechanical weakness in 
the Chandler. We know of no way to improve the Chandler 
chassis. The new body design is the ultimate in graceful 
beauty. 


Four types of body: Five-passenger touring, $1785 ; a handsome 
runabout, $1785; four-passenger coupe, $2485 ; limousine, $2985. 


Let us show you the kind of service the Chandler is giving 
owners everywhere. Write us today for catalogue and convincing 
book called “* Bouquets.’”’ We will also send you our “ Proof 
Sheet ”’ by which to find comparative values in automobiles. 

































CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., 804-844 East 131st St. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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You buy the guarantee of standard 
quality and service certainty, when— 
you place distinctive Yale Hardware on 
your front and other doors; when you 
secure the protection and convenience 
of the Yale Night Latch; when you make 
sure of quietly-closing, always-closing doors 
with the Yale Door-Closer; and when 
those many other need-to-be-really-locked 
doors and things are guarded by Yale 
Padlocks. 


And to be sure that you are buying Yale service 
and Yale quality—look for the name Yale on Locks 
and Hardware. 

Let us send you our interesting book 
“A Word About Yale Locks and Hardware.” 
A request will bring it. 





} think of locks and hardware, what 
} is the one word you think of first? 








Look for 
the name 





CYALE ) 





on locks and 
hardware 





Chicago 


aoe 
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Building a house? When you 











YALE. That’s reason enough. 
Sut be sure you get Yale. 











DIGEST 
















Wherever there are open 
doors—front, back, pan- 
try, bedroom and bath- 
room there is use for 
a Yale Door-Closer. 





Got anything that needs to be 
really locked? ‘There’s a whole 
lot of difference in the éusides 
of padlocks. Buy your padlock 
with thename YALkEon the outside. 


Yale Night Latch. A burg- 
lar proof dead-lock. At- 
tached to anydoor. Abso- 
lutely secure against every 
thing except your own key. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 


Makers of Yale Locks, Hardware and Chain Blocks 


9 East 40th Street, New York 
San Francisce 
St. Catherines, Canada 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


(Continued from page 850) 
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| block system, and the latest report it hy 
published reveals the interesting fact th 
Western railroads, with the Southern Pagifi 
Company leading the list, have been fom. 
most in adopting this latest 
efficient kind of block system. 

The daytime indications of all of they 
signals are conveyed by the color of th 
arm and the position it stands in. A ya 
arm, when horizontal or at right angle jg 
the signal-post, means ‘‘Stop.”’ If the ary 
is yellow, it means “Caution.” Whe 
either red or yellow arm is at an angle 
60 degrees below the horizontal, it mean 
Clear” or ** Proceed.” 

The origin of the use of these colors j 
not recorded, but the association of ro 
with danger seems natural and fitting 
Red is the color of disaster, the emblem of 
battle and destruction. It brings to mind 
the shedding of blood, anarchy, rebellion, 
conquest, the burning cities of history. 
if Kelley is imaginative, the solemn, u- 
blinking red eye of the signal shows hin 
visions of splintered cars, crusht bodies 
and piled-up wreckage. This association, 
however, more or less a sentimental 
afterthought, for the selection of red as th 

| signal for danger on railways was undoubt- 
edly due to the fact that it can he seen 
without danger of confusion with other 
colors farther than any other color of th 
spectrum, at night and in foggy weather 
Yellow is next in penetrating power, 9 
it is used to show Kelley that he musi 
proceed cautiously. Green is third choice 
and is the “Clear” color. Thus when Kel- 
ley starts out on his night run he is guided 
by the language of the colors. The mantl 
of darkness has obliterated the position 
signals which directed him in the daylight, 
and he relies upon the lights alone, watel- 
ing for them as he rushes through the sleep- 
ing villages and thunders over the long 
bridges and across the hills, checking his 
speed or pulling the throttle over another 
notch or two as they flash their mes 
sages out of the darkness in front of the 
headlight. 

The automatic signal is, as its nam 

implies, self-operating. It is placed at the 
entrance to a section of track called a 
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What’s Worth Copying 

is Worth Copying Well 
Why do you buy carbon paper? To get good copies, 
Do you imagine that poor carbon 
vaper can possibly give permanently Clear copics ? 


Its smooth surface and scientific composition 

make it dustingly legible. In_ black or blue it 

s. So durable one sheet will copy WW 

y letter on the page so evenly 

distinet the copy rivals the original. 

Froudges, rubs, dries out nor skins over. 
eure Way to neat and permanent files, 


Write for FREE Sample Sheet 
F. S. WEBSTER CO., 334 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


if You Value Hair Beaut 
mitlairtlealth «4. Ble 


For This 4 | 
Valuable Booklet Today 4 


Hair seldom falls from a \"} 
healthy scalp. The use of a 1 
ciean hair brush keeps the scalp 
healthy,tends to prevent dan- } 
druff and other scalp diseases. 
Everybody who appecesnias the | 
importance of cleanliness will 
welcome this booklet because 


Every Page Tells How To! 
Keep the Hair Beautiful/ 
| and the Scalp Healthy— 

; 


How to stimulate the blood- 
how to keep it free from dan- tiskinen 


cells of and cleanse the scalp; 


Ws canst 
{ druff; how to properly dress the hair; prepare an‘ K; 


‘gg.’ 
“Dry"’ or “‘Cream” Shampoo, and many other valuable 
hair hints make this one of themost helpful booklets ever 
printed on the subject, yet we send it free upon request. 


SAN ITA 
BRUSHES 


are positively germ-proof because of their sanitary, all metal. 
open work construction. They are beautifully designed and 
heavily plated. Repeated washing, boiling or sterilizing will not 
injure them. are sold by all good dealer: ices 

.00 up guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. A co ete 
catalog Logether with a copy of the above booklet will be mailed 


FREE receipt of Dealer’s n Sim: " 
SANITAX BRUSH CO., 232? S.Wabash Ave. Chicage 
1 
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block, which is usually about a mile il 
length. When there is no train in the se 
tion the signal indicates ‘* Proceed” to a 
approaching engineer; and when there 
a train in the block it is pulled by gravity 
to the ‘‘Stop”’ position. 

The signal-arms work on a pivot witha 
very heavy casting on one side and the ari 




































































itself on the other, and the signals are s “But tt 
arranged that they are forced out of th the same! 
“Stop” position by the positive action And th 
the electric current, but return by thei draw big 
own weight to that position immediately Until 1 
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when the current ceases to exert the pos 
tive holding effort. 

Each block has its own track circuit and 
is insulated by special joints from the 
adjacent blocks; and each track eireuit bis 
its electric battery at one end and its relaj 
at the other. The current flows throug 
the rails, and, as long as there is no tral 
on them, holds the track relay energized 
while the relay in turn closes the circuit bY 
which the semaphore arm is moved out al 
| the “Stop” position and held in the “Cat 
tion” or “Proceed”? position. When 4 
train occupies a block the current finds a 
easier path from rail to rail than throug! 
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and axles of the engine and ears, and the 
relay is thus deprived of the power neces- 
sary to hold the signal circuit closed. bit 
nal, as a result of the removal of the 
holding force, drops to ‘‘Stop’’; and Kelley, 

coming along behind, finds a horizontal 
arm, or a red light, telling him that there is | 
gome one in the block ahead. 


signal, 


A VICTIM OF SUCCESS 
‘HE recent 


down the two large dry-goods houses | 


catastrophe that brought ; 


of Siegel-Cooper Company and Simpson- 
Crawford Company, 
of clerk 


ticular 


and robbed hundreds | 
of their savings, has focused par- 
attention upon the head of these | 


enterprises, Henry Siegel. If ever a man! 
was caught irresistibly in the maelstrom of | 
Wealth and | 


the power of great wealth became his one 


suceess, we are told, it is he. 


his and, his 


Because wealth and power were 


desire, passion, eventually, 
Nemesis. | 
his inspiration, he accomplished what few | 
men have accomplished, building up from 


nothing a huge and highly prosperous dry- | 
goods business reaching from New York to| 
Chicago. But the idea of power, as it has | 
for many others, beeame finally too power- | 
ful for the man who had conceived it; it | 
secure in the confidence of | 
those with whom he dealt, from success to} 


swept him on, 


excess; from the constructive work of a | 
lifetime to the destructive pastime of spend- | 
ing his enormous gains, and of getting more | 
Under the title of * 


Retail Napoleon and his St. 


and more to spend. AY 
the | | 


New York Tribune narrates the events of | 


Helena,” 


this man’s career and the steps that led to| 
his sudden and complete downfall: | 


; ae 
Potash and Perlmutter in the life without | 
the redeeming features! 


That is the opin- | 
ion of the 


District Attorney’s office con- | 
cerning Siegel and Vogel, whose enterprises | 
have done so much to advertise department- 
store banking recently. 

“On one occasion, when a statement for 
the banks fora year just ended was being pre- 
pared,” said Arthur C. Train, Assistant id, |e 
trict Attorney, ‘‘the Potash of the firm said, 
aller looking over the’real figures: ‘Same 
old loss. Well, what’s the plan this year?’ 

‘If you don’t show a loss, Henry,’ mut- 
tered the Perlmutter, ‘people will say you } 
we aw liar.’ 

sut the statement showed a profit just | 
the same!” 

And the heads of the firm continued to 
draw big salaries— 

Until there eame the downfall 
merchant-prinee and of his vieeroy. 

The indictments that have been launched ! 
by Whitman against Henry Siegel and 
Krank I. Vogel have apparently terminated 
the interesting career of one of our self- 
made merchants. Siegel said that he re- 
garded the money in the bank as “his” 
money. In loyalty to their employer the 
depositors should agree with him. They 
had been exhorted to be thrifty as well as 
industrious, and to lay aside a portion of 
the weekly $6 against a rainy day, and the 
only question that has arisen in their minds 
is whose rainy day this referred to. 
(Continued on page 855) 
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This Book Sent Free on Request 


‘*Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care’’ 


It is a 24-page edition— 
just out -which gives valu- 
able suggestions as to the 
treatment offloors. Ittells 
how inexpensive and easy 
it is to turn old floors into 
new ones; how to save 
energy and money. An 
authority on 
Finishing New Floors 
Finishing Old Floors 


Hardwood Floors 
Pine Floors 


Cleaning and Polishing 
Care of Waxed Floors 
Finishing Dance Floors 
Finishing Furniture 
Kitchen, Pantry and Interior Woodwork 
Bathroom Floors Stopping Cracks 
Removing Varnish, etc. 


Old Enalish 





floor 
Wax 


brings a rich, subdued lustre to the floor. And you can cover 


a floor with ‘Old English for about half the cost of varnish 
and shellac. 


Old English is the best and most enduring floor wax made. 
It contains more of the hard (and expensive) imported wax, 


: 
| 


It doesn't collect dust, is easily applied and may be ? 
60 cents’ worth will doa large room .” 


waxes. 
used over any stain. 


for six months or more. Ts 
? A.S. 
Ry Boyle Co. 


e® 1902 DanaAve. 
* 


Send for Free Sample and Our Free Book 
? Cincinnati, Ohio 


Paint Dealers, House Furnishing Ps 
Departments ( Druggists) sell Old o Send BOOK 
English. sa @ and FREE Sam- 
. ple so I may try Old 
English at home. 





F or the Cottage 


F or the Mansion 


- Nothing Cheaper 
Nothing Richer 





THE A. S. BOYLE CO., 1902 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
° 
Ee Rol My dealer is. 





A SIMPLE WAY TO GET French, German, Spanish, Italian 
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Language. Phin Method 
combined with 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
You can now use you owe Tine orUslinder 
talking mac hine to acquire a foreign meg 
jiape,” Sond for Pattleulats and Bo 


The Language-Phone Method 
902 Putnam Bldg., 2 W. 45th 8t.. 4.9. 


_ For Bathroom, 


<N Kitchen or Office 


A flowing stream of clean, 

freshly heated water of any 

temperature ang always read) 
} is given by the 


Ohio 
‘\ Water Heater 


Sate—no dangerous 
flue or condensa- 
tion pipes. Water 
and gas attach- 
ments only are nec- 
Can be set 
Many place. Light 
heater; hot water 
Saves time, heat 
and expense, ae ays ready for all 
requirements. sed alone or auxil- 
iary to storage ren 
Write for Catalog A and full particulars : 
McCormick Manufacturing Co. ; . 


436 E. 1st Street, Dayton, Ohio 











| 5,000 Letter Heads 


“Be Judged by Your Stationery” 
paid anywhere east 


4 ‘10 of the Mississippi. 


ARTISTICALLY PRINTED 


Full size, Sig 





ior 5.060 Good fe 
Bond Letter Meads ¥ 
in substantial dust 
proof boxes:ireight 


essary. 
THE OHIO , 
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flows instantly. 
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lene gas.......882 
aan DAYTON x 11 inches—just the right 
for weight. Send your ev PY today. Proof mailed 
omptiy for sour OK. Samples on request 


,CONNORS—Good Printing 
226 Main 8t. Saranac Lake, N. ¥. 
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One Firm- One Service ~ One Guarantee back of} 
every Johns-Manville Automobile 


(¢ 
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; ISG7. 
Positively cannot fail. Offers ab- 
solute reliability plus certain econ- Jones Speedometer 
omy. Utilizes no batteries or wires Centrifugal type, controlled by cen. Hen 
operated instead by hand or trifugal force, which is as absolute 
elbow. Produces powerful warning, as the law of gravity. Insures ae. but 
dominant above all traffic noises, curacy of readings in all cemper- ‘ . 
with volume of sound under opera- tures. Large clock-face dial with working 
tor’s complete control. llandsome widely spaced figures makes it easy 
in appearance and built to outlast to read from any part of the car. 
the car. First cost its only cost— Odometer registers both forward 
price $10, and backward travel, interchange- 
able for left or right wheel drive, 
Fitted with instantaneous trip reset, 
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HE H. W. Johns- Manville Company 
are the first to offer to users of auto- 
mobile accessories the protection afforded 
by a standardized Service and Guarantee 
oll oe _ on accessories of standardized Quality. 


$ be 
ou to see the road clearly ahead, hould bel 


knowledge. 
not conten 
J-M Lens 


then that, 


It Was nee 


ind prevents driver of approaching 
car from misjudging your position. 
Etfect produced by semi-spherical 
lens with entire surface frosted ex- 
cept for small, oval area through 
which central ray is seen against a 
surrounding arc of non-glaring light. 
For all standard makes of lamps. 


The purchaser of any Johns-Manville Accessory 


is protected by the reputation and financial stabil- © 


ity of the H. W. Johns-Manville Company, whose 
liberal guarantee is standard on every article sold 
over its name. : 


Johns-Manville Shock 
Absorber 
Pronounced simplicity of construc- 
tion makes it possible to offer this 
highly efficient absorber at almost 
half the cost of other makes. Single 
cylinder, utilizing specially designed 


see farther 


He reali 
made profi 
eation, ane 


Price $2.50 each. 


- . : . dargalning 
He is further protected by the Service which this Sgeis. Sires geeetiy income crs 0: 
company renders through its wide distribution of one laure Sis urea EE? good | 
direct representatives and its Branch Houses in mate , At the en 
every important city of North America. : 


He is still further protected in buying accessories j He was m: 
that have received the authoritative endorsement With 
of the H. W. Johns-Manville Company as products 
of proven excellence. 
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J-M Non-Burn Brake 
Lining 
(.rips drum instantly, tightly and 
iwiselessly. Positively unatiected 


Carter Carburetor 
Multiple-Jet principle. Number of ; 
jetsin action de pe ‘nds on variation grated to 

of fuel level in jet tube, which is coneern of 
by Rent. Dingarvaien So Sate. ae controlled directly by suction ot ; 
or gasoline. Now supplied in strips ‘ encine. Tnetites abbolubely pra later they 
to fit any make of car and conve- sive flow of fuel. Responds instantly in INT6 
uiently packed in cartons with rivets SS Seley dhennie ai anaien ae 6. 
ior attaching. Equally well adapted Binmates: “Gondestiiy ion establishes 
SOSA! SF eeaetnNT SE. flexibility, economy and power. identitied 


J-M Dry Batteries ms he y | 
A Few Other Johns-Manville The most efficient and lasting [RS . “s = 
Automobile Accessories batteries for all ignition pur- Manulactt 

. poses. Sold with the guarantee by vear 

Arnold Electric Vaporizer | Arnold Electric Heating that should they not prove en- thrivine 
G-P Muffler Cut-Out Plugs tirely satisfactory, we — re- Ing t 
" ; e place same with new batteries § road, not 
‘‘Noark’’ Enclosed Fuses | . J-M Fire Extinguisher without cost, or refund purchase but a “4 

*1: . price, including transportation — 

J-M Mobilite Electric Lamps chaseea; Made in wo alaben, firm. He 
round and square. 


Complete Johns-Manville equipment is the strongest 
possible guarantee of complete satisfaction, 





J-M (Mezger) Soot- 
Proof Spark Plug 


Kliminates — short - circuits 
cleans itself. Insures the max- 
imum spark for ignition. The 
porcelain petticoat, becoming 
intensely hot, burns off all de- 
posits of carbon. Absolutely 
guaranteed not to leak. 











Write nearest Branch for booklets thousand: 


H-W: JOHNS ~ MANVILLE CO‘l‘:: 


Akron Boston Cleveland Detroit Omaha St. Louis Syracuse He visite 

Albany Buffalo Columbus Duluth Philadelphia St. Paul Toledo and had 

Atlanta Charlotte Dallas Galveston Pittsburgh Salt Lake City Washin and their 

Baltimore Chicago Dayton Houghton Louisville New Orleans Portland, Ore. San Francisco Wilkes-Barre 

Birmingham Cincinnati Denver Houston Memphis New York Rochester Seattle Youngstown sold out 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


(Continued from page 853) 

We must pass over the scenes that arose 
in the Simpson-Crawford and Fourteenth 
Street stores when the tearful salesgirls, 
the clerks, and the other depositors of Mr. 
Siegel learned that their hoard of savings 
had been swept away. We pass over this 
that we may review the interesting career 
of a “‘merchant-prinee.”’ 

Henry Siegel is a native of Germany, 
born at Kubigheim on March 17, 1852. He 
was the son of Lazarus Siegel and Zerlina 
Kock, and narrowly missed being the 
“soyenth son’? in a family of ten. Lazarus 
Siegel was a farmer and a burgomaster of 
the city where he lived. It w as his fortune 
to have all his sons emigrate to America. 

B. Siegel arrived here sixty years ago. 
One by one his brothers joined him, until 
Henry, the last to try his fortune in Amer- 
iva, foot on these shores on July 12, 
IS7. 


sel 


Henry Siegel did not stay in New York, 
ithin a week was in Washington 
working 


but 
in a clothing store on the modest 
salary of $3.50 a week. Like all those who 
are compelled to hew out their future by 
their own strength alone, he found out 
very early that to sueceed the most neces- 
sary attributes are industry, 
thrift, with, 
knowledge. 


and 
and after these, 
His own brief schooling did 
not content him. 


honesty, 
to begin 


He doubtless knew even 
to make others believe in him as 
it was necessary for his success that they 
should he must know 
se farther than they. 


then that, 


believe, more and 


The writer proceeds: 


He realized that banks are created and 
made profitable only by means of an edu- 
cation, and when he was not engaged in 
bargaining with eustomers who desired 
trousers and derby hats, he was studying 
to good advantage in the night-sechool. 
At the end of four years he had attained 
an education and a salary of $15 a week. 
He had been occupied almost continuously. 
He was making the most of his knowledge. 
With a good foundation for the work in 
which he has sinee been engaged he left 
Washington to beeome an employee in his 
brother's store at Parkersburg, Pennsyl- 
Vania, from whieh the two brothers mi- 
grated to Lawreneeburg as partners in the 
concern of ‘Siegel Brothers.’’ Some years 
later they sold out and all went to Chicago 
in 1876. Another ‘‘Siegel Brothers”’ was 
established in that city, a store that became 
identified with Chicago’s commercial life. 

They prospered and ventured again. 
The firm of Siegel-Hartsfeld Company, 
manufacturers of ladies’ cloaks, grew year 
by year to large proportions and did a 
thriving trade. Henry Siegel went on the 
road, not as “drummer” or ‘‘salesman,” 
but as ‘traveling representative” for this 
frm. He traveled for eight years, covered 
thousands of miles of territory, and made 
the cloak concern known to merchants 
throughout the country. 

Henry Siegel was an observant man 


and had a quick eye to note their defects 
and their good points. After ten years he 
“ld out his interest in Siegel, Hartsfeld & 
Co. tu found the firm of Siegel-Cooper Com- 


bf 
He visited hundreds of department stores, | 





} 
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pany in Peoria, Ill. 
firm is amazing and its history is famous. 
More and more customers were attracted 
to it, until a destructive fire caused it to 
move into larger quarters at Adams Street | 
and Wabash Avenue. 


Then came the first 


‘big store,” ail 


The success of this | 


DIGEST 


most costly store, up to that time, not only | 


in Chicago, but in the world. 
sidered an emblem of Chicago's progress. 
It was a forerunner of the even bigger store 
in New York City (now under a different 
management) that caused the Manhattan- 
ite of the 90’s to gape with wonder, and the 
phrase of ‘‘ Meet me at the fountain” to be- 
come a part of metropolitan life. Custom- 
ers reveled in the Chicago emporium and 
in the big store at Eighteenth Street. 
splash of real water, the chirruping of real 
canary-birds, 
the screams of ‘‘ Boy!” ‘‘¢ 


‘ash!”’ “Sadie!” 


It was con-| 


The, 


the aroma of real perfume, | 


ete., and the whirring of metal boxes on | 


their wires struck a genuine thrill to the 


| hearts of thousands of eager bargainers who 
| thumbed the fabrics and bullied the clerks. 


But the Monareh of Dry Goods was, 
apparently, not content merely to build up 


his own industry. The eminence of his 


rivals troubled him exceedingly, and he was | 


not above adopting rather 
to defeat them and lower their position in 
the opinion of the public. Characteristic 
of him was his flank attack upon the firm 
of R. H. Macey & Company. 
new store was completed, 


When their 
it was noticed 
that the building was not symmetrical and 
that the cause of this was a small building, 
cheap and gaudy in appearance, 
perched upon one corner of the square that 
Macy’s should have covered completely. 
For this small site there was no selling- 
price. 
on it was, 
still. 


very 


in reality, priceless, and is so 


We read on: 


The trivial little building that stood | 


small measures | 





This stands, they say, because the corner | 


was bought by Henry Siegel to prevent 
Macey from obtaining it. The story runs 
that members of Macy’s had offered $150,- 
000 for the corner. 


nal owner of the corner, who was returning 
from Europe. As the astonished property- 
holder set foot on the pier the emissary of 
Siegel amazed him with a $350,000 bid. It 
was accepted, so to say, with scant hesita- 
tion, ‘‘eash” being the only stipulation. 
“Cash” was fortheoming from Chicago. 
It was forwarded in boxes from that city. 

The Fourteenth Street Store was 
tablished. The private bank of 
Siegel Company was established. 
Siegel Stores Corporation was established. 
The firm of Henry Siegel Company, whole- 
sale, was established. 

The money of the depositors at the bank | 
was used to grease the cog-wheels of a 
commercial threshing-machine that was 
already too intricate for success. Preferred 
and common stock of the Siegel Stores Cor- 
poration was sold to employees within the 
last four years, when the system was already 
near its end. The ‘‘sick-benefit’”’ fund of 
the Fourteenth Street Store, amounting to 


es- 


Siegel, to best Maey’s, | 
sent a buyer to the docks to meet the origi- | 





Henry | 
The | 


about $1,800, collected from the ten-cent | 


contribution of shop girls, 
the like, was swept into the vortex. 


errand-boys, and 
Mr. | 


i 
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(The “SANITARY” ERASER ) 


Handy—Practical—Economical—Always Covered 


HE SANITARY ERASER receives at its open end a 
strip of rubber Ye inch thick, of a width and length that 
of the holder. By slight pressure of the loop end, clean 
rubber is fed down until used; its narrow edge allows a 
letter or line to be erased without injuring another. , 
Two rubbers of best quality are made: one for typewriter 
and ink, one for pencil. AMandsomely Finished; Easy to 
Operate and “* They Always Work.’ EVERY BODY should 
have this NEW ERASER, Price 10c. Refills, Typewriter 
~ ink, or Pencil, 5c each. Your Stationer. 
When ordering by mail, state whether Typewriter and ink, 
or Pencil; enclose 2c extra for postage. 
Booklet of our 3 °°O. K.” Office 
TRADE MARA Neces sitic 
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“Cheney Silks” 
in the neckband 
of acravat have 
a particular sig- 
nificance to the 
careful dresser. 
Whether bow 
or four-in-hand, 
always look for 
this name. 


CHENEY 
BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 

4th Ave. and 

18th St. 


New York 
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Siegel believed he 
|‘ his’’ money. 
Perhaps the most striking case in the 
|number of ruined depositors—temporarily 
ruined, if not permanently that of 
August Albert, seventy-six years old, whose 
savings, amounting to $20,000, with those 
of his family, were swept away in the crash, 
leaving him almost penniless in his old age, 
with a wife and daughter to support. <A 
letter that Albert is said to have shown is 
illuminating in regard to the methods em- 
ploved by Siegel in selling stocks at a time 
when his stores were losing money. It bore 
the Simpson-Crawford letterhead and was 
dated June 18, 1909. 

Among other things was the statement: 

‘The net profits for the last five years of 
the Siegel-Cooper Company, Chicago, and 
Simpson-Crawford Company, New York, 
alone were $3, being an average 
profit for the last five vears, each year, of 
$661,500. 

‘It is confidently estimated that the profit 
of the three stores for the next five years 
will average each vear over $1,200,000.” 

Declaring that 7 per cent. would have 
been paid by the Siegel Stores Corporation 
on the basis of the average net profits of 
five years, the letter continues: 

‘In order to bind still closer to Simpson- 
Crawford Company some of its old leading 
;customers, it has been decided to allow 
them to subseribe for a limited amount of 
this new preferred stock at $105 per share. 
No common stock is offered for sale. 

‘Leading employees and others asso- 

ciated with the various stores have already 
subseribed for the issue so largely that the 
amount which we can offer to patrons is 
limited.” 

This letter 
| Henry Siegel. 

Mr. Siegel began purchasing palaces. 
One was at Eighty-second Street and Park 
Avenue, another at Mamaroneck, and an- 
other in Park Lane, London. Mr. Siegel’s 
wife, daughter, and stepdaughters gave 
lavish entertainments. Georgine Wilde 
married a brother of Prince Luigi de Frasso 
Dentice; Julie Siegel married Tyrell William 
Cavendish, a relative of the Duke of 
Devonshire. 

Four years ago Mr. and Mrs. Siegel sep- 
arated. Since that time up to the present 
¢rash Mr. 
Siegel $25,000 alimony a year. The fact 
that his present circumstances have stopt 
this payment is said by him to be * 
bright feature in all this trouble.” 


had a right to it. It was 


~is 


307 258, 





those 


was personally signed by 





One of the 


llife that 


most aggravating things in 
is the 
all villains to look their 


one is meeting constantly 


| failure of nearly 
part off the stage. 
|¢eption to this rule. This man who has re- 


duced a great career to ignominy 


that 


is by no 


means the monster have con- 


frightful 


many 


| sidered him. However 
the 


anything 


may be 


results of his folly, there was never 


affrighting in his personality. 


one who interviewed Mr. Siegel in 


the 


| Indeed, 


| his prosperity discovered quite 


trary to be true. To quote: 

“On the fourth floor of the Simpson- 
| Crawford Store,”’ wrote W. A. Lewis in the 
'New York Daily News, a paper 


Siegel has paid the present Mrs. | 


the one | 


Henry Siegel is no ex- | 


con- | 


that was, 


purchased by Frank Munsey, “on {jy 
southerly side, ina spacious private offige, | 
found seated at a roll-top desk, in a « ‘oat~of. 
sleeve-up working attire, a mighty busy 
man on a mighty hot day, the modest, dep. 
ocratic, direct individual, Henry Siegel, 

“As a conversing example, he is so yp, 
selfish that it is up to you to do mogtg 
the talking. A healthy whiteness is op hy 
full cheeks and his semibald head indigate, 
no propensity to irritation or excitability, 
Some trifling hints of gray are ge (ting i into 
hair and mustache; bat no lines in the 
face and not the slightest diminution in th 
wide-open steadiness and searchfulness gf, 
pair of wondrously big and trained browy 
eves. 

“In his Eighty-second Street home Mr 
Siegel has paintings, busts, statuettes, has 
reliefs, medallions, etchings, drawings—e. 
clusively Napoleonic. He is a Napoleonic 
student and authority. So far as being 
worshiper of the genius that taught th 
world how to do things, he is a Napoleonic 
disciple. He has everything in covers that 
has been written of the great Corsican, and 
knows his life-history as the boy knows his 
alphabet. This is not a maudlin, imitative 
devotion. It is an appreciation having its 
origin in the studiable and copyable and 
adoptable endowments of one who was bom 
for this very result among a number of other 
destinies—to be a pattern to be patterned 
after. 

. Naturally this man isn’t through 
with the doing of things. Why should he 
be?” 


The irony of the last remark is most poign- 
ant just now. 


LONDON’S TINIEST COURT 
cy. K WHITTINGTON never became 


Lord Mayor of London, we all knov, 
till he made his fortune, for it’s no jub for 
a poor 


man. The gold lace required for 


the office, would reach into 
incredible figures, and the dignity of it all 
would sink a po- 


tentates, and plenipotentiaries are dazzled 


it is estimated, 


ship. Foreign princes, 





by the Lord Mayor’s magnificent banquets, 


land, taking it all around, it is one grant 

But the pos- 
has one drawback, a duty that is 4 
but 
the Lord Mayor is 


| judge of the Mansion House Police Court, 


| burst of glory and expense. 
| tion 
know, one. that 


frightful bore, you 


can’t be dodged. For 
where those are tried every morning who 
the City 
attributes of solemn and impo* 


l|have been arrested in 
Here the 


ing dignity vanish. 


proper. 


The glamour that the 
| foreigner has created in his own mind about 
the title of reminiscent of 
Dick Whittington and other characters of 
fact and fable, fades quite away. 


Lord Mayor, 
Here isa 
plain human being, a little grumpy at being 
disturbed so early in the morning, greatly 
\bored at this daily task so foreign to bis 
other offices, and quite English through it 
all. Mr. George Henry Payne tells in the 
New York Evening Post’s Saturday Mage 
zine how he came to catch a rare glimpse a 


(Continued on page 858) 
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AVE you ever stopped to consider just what it is 

that keeps that most wonderfully delicate and in- 

-tricate piece of mechanism—your body—working 
inharmony? If you have not,you should become acquainted 
without delay with the fact that it is your nerves. 


Your nerves regulate and govern absolutely every process 
that goes on within you. Sever the nerves leading to the eye 
and not only would you be unable to move the eye but your 
sight would be gone forever. Your nerves regulate the beating of 
your heart, one set making it beat and another keeping it from 
racing too fast. You breathe unconsciously, your digestion pro- 
ceeds without your having tothinkof it at all. The glands create 
and distribute their secretions, all at the bidding of your nerves. 


It has been definitely established that more than 99% of 
all humanity, past their majority, are deficient from a stand- 
point of nerve strength and, therefore, are deficient in nervous 
energy. 

Nearly all functional weaknesses and disorders can be di- 
rectly traced to weak nerves and depleted vitality. 


You have never seen a man of achievements in athletics, in 
business or any profession who did not have a highly developed 
and powerful nervous system. Did he not possess this he could 
not be healthy, nor would he have the vitality to push his work 
through to success. 


Thomas Powell, M.D., a member of ‘‘ The American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science” and a scientist of note, 
says: *‘ The history of every human being, healthy or unhealthy, 
is writtenin terms of energy. Thehistory of the normal man finds 
expression in terms indicative of the possession of the vital ener- 
gies—namely, vim, vigor, vitality, vivacity, versatility, mentality, 
ingenuity, pugnacity, strength, endurance, animal heat, muscu- 
lar power and nervous energy. The history of the abnormal man 
is written in terms expressive of a loss of the vital energies and 
propertics—namely, languor, lassitude, debility, idiocy, imbe- 
cility, senility, insanity, mental aberration, prostration, exhaus- 
tion and death.”’ 


Napoleon said ‘‘No man can win in the battle of life who 
has not Courage and Persistency. These are impossible where 
Energy is lacking, hence Energy is the indispensable quality of 
great Success.” 

No greater truth than this was ever uttered. Were it possi- 
ble to.chronicle all the failures, not due to a lack of.brains but toa 
lack of physical vitality, which is now recognized as as an illness 
In itself, there would be a list so long as to appall the world. 


/How to Be Well and Strong 
Without Diet, Exercise 
Appliances 


We have known for years what it is that has 
control of every function of the body, but un- 
due consideration of individual weaknesses and 
diseases has so blinded us that we have totally 
neglected that which is greater than all else— 
that upon which the health of every organ 
and consequently our health depends. 


Every great man of history—every hig"*ly successful man of 
the day—is possessed of more than an averagc amount of energy. 
Some have been gifted with this wonderful quality, as were Lin- 
coln, Napoleon, Rockefeller, Morgan and otiers; and some 
developed it as did Gladstone and Roosevelt.”’ 


Not one of these men, as they admit themselves, could ever 
have attained the position they occupy were it not for this 
factor. 


Big muscles unless accompanied by powerful nerves are as 
useless as a trolley car without electricity. If your nerves are 
weak, yourevery organ will be weak in exact proportion. If you 
are troubled with indigestion, constipation, a weak heart, weak 
kidneys, a torpid liver or any of the functional ills that flesh is 
heir to, you should look immediately to your nerves. For unless 
your vital organs are receiving their due share of nervous energy, 
they cannot possibly do their work. Advanced thinkers in the 
medical world as well as those who do not use drugs, have sought 
in vain for some direct method for the strengthening of the 
nerves. 


Exercise, Osteopathy, Deep Breathing, Chiropractic, Hydro- 
therapy, Electricity and other methods without end have been 
advanced at one time or another, as offering an ideal means for 
the building of vitality or rather nervous energy which is what 
vitality really means. 


Many of these have much to commend them, but not one can 
benefit the nerves except in a most roundabout and uncertain way. 


It has remained for me to discover a method for direct 
nerve stimulation. By my methods I can build and create a 
degree of energy that, you can actually feel course through your 
body within a few’minutes, unless you are horribly run down, and 
even then it can be developed within a very short time. 


By this method I am enabling people to absolutely overcome 
functional weaknesses and disorders without resorting to tor- 
tuous exercise, drugs, repulsive diets, and 'in addition build for 
themselyes a degree of energy that will be the determining factor 
in their success in life. 


I tell all about this discovery in my book, ‘‘ Building 
Energy.”’ I have agreed to send a copy to anyone who will 
write me, enclosing 25c. for the book in stamps or coin. 

Every man and woman in America should read this work, and 
every man, woman and child should follow its precepts. 

This country is coming to be known as a country of neuras- 
thenics. You should not be one of those who are slaves to their 
nerves. Develop them so that you may enjoy the health and the 
worldly success that is your birthright. ; 


Robert Duncan, 901A Metropolitan Building, New York City 
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Steam, Vapor and Hot Water 


Heaters 


We can prove by the ex- 
perience of thousands of 
owners that the Spencer 
Heater cuts coal bills 


One-third to One-half. 


It successfully burns the cheap sizes 
of hard coal (such as Pea and No. | 
Buckwheat) pea-coke or coke-screen- 
ings, as well asnon-coking bituminous, 
and semi-anthracite coals, lignites, etc. 

A water-jacketed magazine holds a |2 
to 24-hour coal supply, and feeds automat- 
ically on raised grates. ‘This insures even 
depth of fire and perfect combustion. 

A Spencer Heater ordinarily requires coal- 
ing but once a dayin average winter weather, 
and never more than twice. It will positively 
maintain heat for from 10 to 12 hours with- 
out attention. Thisfeature putsthe “Spencer” 
in a class by itself, as it relieves the “women 
folks” of heater care in residences, and is 
invaluable in flats, apartments, greenhouses, 
etc., because it maintains heat all night 
without attention. 


In justice to yourself, investigate the 
merits of the ‘‘Spencer’”» NOW. Ask the 
man who owns one. Consult your Archi- 
tect and Heating Contractor before you 
decide this important question. Let us 
send you our complete catalog, also book- 
let giving the experiences of many 
**Spencer’’ owners. 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 
800 People’s Nat’! Bank Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 


Branch Offices —New York City, 501 Fifth Ave., Cor, 42nd St.; 
Chiengo, 187 N, Dearborn St.; Philadelphia, Morris Bidg.; Boston, 
79 Milk St.: St. Louis, 1407 Olive St: Detroit, Ford Bldg.; Buffalo, 
1377 Main St.; Minneapolis, Plymouth F Denver, 523 Seven- 
teenth St.; Des Moines, Observatory Blig eattle, Wash,., 402 Mu- 
tual Lite Bldg.; Spokane, Wash,, Old Nu 






Canadian Sales Representatives—The Waldon Co. Winn- 


peg, 92 Princess St.; Toronte 


>, Lumsden Bldg. 
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4 CYLINDER Perhaps it might be well for you to get acquainted 

witha concern that is built along these somewhat 

unusual lines; you've tried the others, suppose you 

little more information on these 
remarkable cars, 


| THE LEXINGTON- HOWARD COMPANY 


There is no better car, nor any better organization for making cars, 
than you'll find when you investigate the Lexington-Howard Company. 


7 OU’ LL sell vourself a Lexington *‘Four’’ at $1335 ora Howard ‘‘Six’’ 


at $2375 if vou start out to learn what kind of men make these cars. 


6 CYLINDER 


$2375 


124 MAIN STREET 
» CONNERSVILLE, IND. 
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| PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


(Continued from page 856) 


ee" 
| this dignitary as police-court judge in th 
| following way: 


A courteous note from Sir Willian 
Soulsby, who has been private secretary jy 
| over thirty successive Lord Mayors, ha 
informed me that his Lordship would 
|me at the Mansion House. 

Whether the taxicab-driver was a gooj 
judge of human character I do not knoy 
but he drove me to a side entrance ang, 
this being my first visit, I descended an 
| started to go in—with the other prisonex 
| An imposing-looking official, observing my 
look of perturbation, leaned over and of. 
fered a kindly ear. I confided to him that] 
had an appointment with the Lord Mayor. 

‘First on the right, sir,’”’ he said, whichis 
London’s succinct way of giving directions 

The “first on the right” was the Lord 
Mayor’s private entrance. A six-foot-two 
footman opened the door; and te differ. 
ence between the entrance here, tht to the 
Lord Mayor’s private apartment, and the 
entrance around the corner to his cout. 

|room was the difference betwecn Essex 
| Market Police Court and the Metropolitan 
Club. 

‘‘His Lordship is wyting,” said the tall 
| footman severely when I gave him iny eard. 
You see, getting off wrong and starting in 
with the prisoners had taken up some time. 

““Very good of him, I’m sure,”’ | replied, 
but what really interested me was the 
footman’s clothes. I had read in the papers 
that when Sir Thomas took office, one of 
the great expenses of his new dignity was 
the provision of new uniforms for all the 
servants attached to the Mansion House, 
In fact, the footman’s clothes were new. 

Sir Thomas, a tall, well-built, good-look- 
ing man of fifty, was already in his robes 
and ready to go to the police court acros 
the hall when I was ushered to his office. 

“‘T say,”’ he observed, ‘‘you’re a bit late, 

| aren’t you?”’ 

I murmured confused apologies—blamed 
| the taxi-driver. 

‘“But you’ve kept me waiting twenty 
| minutes, you know,”’ his Lordship insisted. 

“The fact is,” said I, ‘‘they mistook me 

|for one of your Lordship’s invited guests 
| They got me mixed with the prisoners and 
| I almost went in there.” 

| ‘‘Haw, haw!” said Sir Thomas. 
| Well, you may go in there now. 
|to hold court. 
| me do it?” 

I indicated that I was entirely at hi 
service. The Lord Mayor called one of tlt 
six-foot attendants—his uniform also wa 
new—and directed him to take me arounl 
and place me on the lawyers’ bench. 

The court-room in the Mansion House # 
about the size of a parlor in a Harlem fia. 
There are, apparently, no seats for visitors 
altho there are two benches for lawye% 
and a small place where a dozen or mot 
people can stand while they are waiting‘ 

| be called as witnesses. Almost any onell 
the room could reach out and touch hil 
| Lordship—except for the fact that he sili 
|high up near the ceiling under a coat ¢ 
arms of the city of London, with a swom 
jover his head and his robe drawn cloself 
around his neck—really an impress 
figure in the smallest court-room I hat 
ever seen. { 
| There were seven cases on the docket ts 
| particular morning. Every one was fof 
— food or clothing. One man i 
purloined a ham, another had laid violet! 
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of bread, but the star case 
that of « man who had stolen some 
er, When this prisoner was lifted up 
of the hole in the floor, from which the 
mners Were Shot up like so many Jacks- 
he-box, the clerk of the court whispered 
his Lordship (the whisper, of course, 
d be heard by every one in the court) 
this sam man had been convicted less 
na year ago for stealing butter and had 


js on a loa 


) been duly sentenced to jail. He 
vered to tue name of Smithkins. 

[say,”’ said his Lordship, addressing the 
pit, “why do you always steal butter?”’ 
he prisoner looked at the Mayor 
blinked. ‘‘Yes, your Lordship,”’ he 


mmered. ; 
You have been sent to jail before for 


ling butt: », haven’t you?”’ persisted Sir 
pmas. ‘ ; 

gain the » risoner blinked as if he were 
king at te headlight of an engine. 


3, your Lordship,” he said. 
And nov you are arrested again for | 


ing butter. 
til the culprit blinked. ‘‘Yes, your 
dship,’ h repeated. With a stalwart 





bbie on each side of him, there was no 


ging the ‘act. Sir Thomas went on: | 
Now I sa, Smithkins, cawn’t you stop | 
ling but'cr?’’ His Lordship seemed 
eand more perturbed over this peculiar | 
m of iniquity. 


et again the culprit blinked and re- | 
ted his formula, ‘‘ Yes, your Lordship.” | 
lam goin to send you away with hard | 








for three weeks,” proceeded Sir | 
mas seyerely—the prisoner actually | 
ved a sivh of relief as if he had ex-| 
ted a sen'ence of death—‘‘but”’ (and 
Sir Thomas paused, and again the 
turned pale) ‘*when you come out I 
ht you to stop stealing butter.” 
he prisoner sank through the floor. | 
P felt tha: hereafter, whatever else he | 


contrary to the law for the protection | 
pvate property, he would never steal 
er, 
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. . . ! 
conflici were somewhat in line with 


allad of ‘‘Abdullah Bulbul 


mpressions of the Mexican | 


ancient 


eer,” in’ which the ecombatants— 

f. Saght \l they bust (for they felt that they 
us 

heads, Jlev-. and arms filled theair...... 

late, however, we have learned to dis- 


puish sone of the details and to know 


t intimately those leaders who are re- 
sible the bewilderingly rapid 
Nence of «vents. The most striking of 
“ figures is undoubtedly that of Villa,— 


ancho t} tiger,’ ‘‘the Bandit,’ the 
nger of \ladero, and, if we are to credit 
OWN statement, the one patriot in Mex- 
who dovs not want to be President. 
question “‘Who is Villa?” says the 
W York H¢ rald, is one that any man in 
kieo could answer in an instant. 


Who is Villa?” is the question that has 
Non the lips of thousands since the 
"es of his remarkable series of triumphs 
mst the battle-worn regiments of 
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Albert Kahn, Architect, Detroit A. Bentley & Sons, Contractors, Toledo 
Power House, Lozier Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


OMMERCIAL conquest begins in 
overalls. Look to the health and 
efficiency of the humblest worker 
in your plant, for profit hangs on multz- 
plied output. ° 
An installation of Fenestra Solid Steel Windows 
is the greatest known factor for increased produc- 
tion. The doubled light and ventilation’ mean 
spurred efficiency, accidents prevented and blunders 
avoided. 


Insurance Against f*°7,Vin¢ 





—Time 

wa From the standpoint of Insurance alone, Fenestra is a 
ee big commercial as well as humanitarian gain. 

eee Their fire-resistance has been proved against frightful 
Ree odds; they withstand a wind-velocity of 100 miles an hour, 
oe hurricane pressure, and they will /ast as long as the walls. 
ae : Even in price Fenestra successfully competes with wood 
ee: sash, and the first cost is the Jas. We can prove this if you 


will let us plan for you. Write for catalogue. 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
Dept. 41, Detroit, Mich. 


Makers of Fenestra Solid Steel Windows, Detroit Springs, Harvey 
riction Spring Gear, D. S. P. Drop Forgings, etc. 








Save Money—Build sg g(e Lewis 
Lewis Easy Built Way EASY bull 


You can cut a big slice off your building bill. You can put into your own pocket the profits of OMES 
d 


the middleman, the dealer and the jobber by building the Lewis way. Lewis homes are shippe 
direct from the mills all ready to erect. The p ‘ing and designing, the worry @Md work of fig- 
uring is lifted from your nity rm ese yng way means better homes at low cost. 
wis y-Built Homes come in many sizes, les and 

$248.00 and up Prices. Small, i pensive cozy, oie ung- 
alows and larger homes, each one a masterpiece of design and construction. Lewis 
Homes are carefully planned and laid out by skilled designers— men with a lifetime 
knowledge of the business. > 

Shipped complete direct to you. Easy-Built Homes are made of the best grades of lum- 





ber. Lewis specifications include all lumber, millwork, hardware, paints and plaster—all 
sawed and worked to fit, ready to put up. Complete working plans come with each home. 
Send for Plan if you are going to build send for the Lewis 
Easy-Built Book. It shows you every kink of 
the building game. It tells you how to build better and for less money. Get this 
valuable book. Every home-builder should have it. A postage stamp will save you 


many dollars. Send for it today. 


Lewis Manufacturing Co., 1017 Lafayette Ave., Bay City, Mich. 


Get the Lewis Price on this 








Seven rooms and bath. 
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Build with \ Bee 
Your Eyes Open 


This is what Herringbone Lath means 
to you, the prospective builder. 


emeunmmnenN i i i 


It means that at last you can build, 
almost as cheaply as with wood, an 
imperishable stucco house with walls 
that will never need painting or repairs. 






| 


It means that plastered partitions 
and ceilings will never fall, crack nor 
discolor —no ruined wall paper and 
decorations. 


METAL LATH 


Above all—and let this sink in—it means fire protection. No more partitions 
that are flues lined with dry-as-tinder, inflammable wooden laths which spread 
a fire with the flash of burning gasoline; no more shingled and clap- 


boarded sides. 
You want to build wisely —then you have got to forget a lot of 
old-fashioned ideas and learn the new way, just as your architect 


and builder are learning it. Let us tell you all about fireproof 
construction — imperishable construction. We will gladly 


ae ae send you invaluable books and advice concerning special 
\\\ problems. Please tell us the names of your architect and 


builder, and state what kind of a building you are 


oO Si 
E : 4 GY, I)» Ban is old fashioned now. | 
‘J WUUMILEOWMJJ“L“M hs Yj, ». The General Fireproofing Co. 
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Makers of Self-Sentering, the 

expanded metal that makes 

reinforced concrete with- 
out forms. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued from page 859) 


Fietoriano Hluerta’s generals began to sing 
er the wires to the North. 
It is a question that any Mexican can 
gsily answer. For fifteen years he has 
ren a mai-killer, a bank-robber, a bandit, 
soldier of fortune, and the deadliest foe 
f the Government rurale. 
No man in any of Mexico’s countless 
pellions 2nd revolts has gone through a 
nore complete change of circumstances 
han has !ancho Villa in the last five 
nonths, and to few men has there ever 
n given a more kaleidoscopic career in 
lifetime ‘han this desperado-diplomatist 
as jammc:! into it in the last five years of 
is existen’ 
Escapin: 
trols anc 


from United States border 
Mexican Federal infantry and 
yalry last March, Villa took the field 
ith a sinvie horse which had been “ bor- 
owed,” two sacks of flour, and nine men. 
st moni: he returned with upward of 
on thousaiid followers, mostly well armed, 
uick-mov ing cavalrymen, thirty-eight large 
eld pieces, fifty rapid-fire machine-guns, a 
ain-load of ammunition, other train-loads 
supplies for his troops, and more than 
5,000,000 in Mexican money. He controls 
he State of Chihuahua, the wealthy cotton 





nd irrigation country in the Laguna dis- 
ict of Corhuila and the mines of Durango 
tate, the most valuable in the whole 
Republic «f Mexico. He has taken from 


he Huerta 
00,000 sx 


Government and holds to-day 
juare miles of territory. 


markable, continues this article. 
uceess when it is remembered 
id almost no ammunition nor 
his own, but took them as he 


More ré 
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hat he hi: 
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ould from the far stronger forces arrayed 
gainst him. ‘‘Sometimes guns were so 






carcee My men quarreled among themselves 
s to who should fight with them.” And 
et there was a quality of strength in this 
ery poverty. All his men knew that they 
hust conquer or starve, and always there 
as the strong cohesive power of loot to be 
hined that led them on to fresh conquests. 
sleader of such a band, for whom greed 
elled loyalty; as conqueror of treacherous 
nd brutal opponents, Villa has had little 
pportunity of having his better qualities 
errated. His name, like those of other 
lexican leaders, has come, in this country, 
p be synonymous with atrocity. For this 
ason it is difficult to judge accurately of 
he man himself. Do we wish him to sue- 
red? What is he aiming for? What sort 
aman is he, and how does he differ from 
is opponents? In the Pittsburg Dispatch 
Hr. A. Alexander Powell gives as answer 
) these questions an account of a personal 
erview with the rebel leader in the city 
Juarez, after it was captured and looted 
Villa and his band. Says Mr. Powell: 


















corer classes exist in wretched hovels of 






fs Was over, the dead lay the thickest, the 
ets are as silent and deserted as those 
Pompeii. It gave me the feeling of 
ng through a deserted city, for in many 





In the outskirts of Juarez, where the 


t-baked clay. and where, after the fight- 
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a human voice. Refuse of every kind lit-| 
tered the unpaved streets and smelled to 
heaven; a dead dog here, the decaying car- 
cass of a mule around the corner, and over 
them swarms of buzzing flies. There is 
scarcely a house wall-in the place that is 
not pitted with bullets; in some of them | 
there are apertures the size of a grand 
piano, such is the dreadful havoc caused 
by fighting at close range. 

The residences of the more conspicuous 
Huerta sympathizers have been seized and 
converted into military bureaus and bar- 
racks and hospitals by the rebels. It was 
in such a house that I found Villa—‘‘ Pan- 
cho” Villa (pronounced, not as tho you 
were starting to say ‘‘villain,’”’ but as tho 
it were spelled ‘‘ vee-yah’’), less than a year 
ago a hunted outlaw with a price on his 
head, but now, if you please, Gen. Fran- 
cisco Villa, commander-in-chief of all the 
Constitutionalist forces in the field. 

It was not easy to gain access to him, for 
he had just arrived from the South to eon- 
fer with General Carranza, and, inciden- 
tally, to undergo a peculiarly painful nasal 
operation. He was not only a sick man, but 
a very busy man, for a hundred men of 
greater or less importance in the Mexican 
world begged anxiously for a word with 
him. But he knew of me as a friend of 
Madero, and he sent word that he would 
like to talk with me if I would wait. 

Of course I would wait. The scene amid | 
which I found myself was in itself suffi- 
ciently enthralling to keep me interested. 
In the dusty street in front of the General’s 
headquarters stood a score of ill-groomed 
cavalry horses, noses to the ground, reins 
trailing, looking even smaller than they 
were beneath theirenormoussaddles. With- 
out the gate a moving-picture operator had 
set up his instrument and waited, hand on 
crank, for the interesting, the curious, or 
the dramatic to happen. In the little patch 
of grassless garden a raucous-voiced ser- 
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Combination 
Square — 


ERE’S a tool that every 

mechanic and every man 

who works about his home should 
have. 

It’s a try-square with a sliding head 
which may be fastened at any point on the 
grooved scale which serves as the blade. 
In the head is a spirit level and one face 
is at an angle of 45 degrees so that this 
tool may be used asa rule, square, level, 
bevel, depth gage, and marking gage. 
In addition it may be purchased with 
protractor head and center gage for fine 
work. 

Ask your hardware dealer to show you 
this and other Starrett Tools. Send to 
us for our new, free, 320-page catalog No. 
20S. C. showing 2100 styles and sizes of 
tools, with prices. 42-318 


The LS Starrett Co. 


“Worlds Greatest Toolmakers 


3 Athol. Mass. 
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geant, whose tasseled yellow chevrons 
stamped him as a Federal deserter, barked 
shrill orders at a batch of awkward, 
frightened recruits. On each side of the 
doorway lounged a sentry, with a serape | 
wrapt about him, leaning carelessly upon | 
his rifle. 

The barren hallway peculiar to Mexican 
houses of the better class was crowded to 
suffocation with as motley and interesting 
a crowd as I have ever seen within the 
walls of a single room; haciendos from the 
interior, who had ridden in to offer Villa 
their fealty in the hope of safeguarding 
their possessions; representatives of con- 
cerns which deal in weapons, in ammuni- 
tion, in explosives, in uniforms, in aero- 
planes; smug-faced, frock-coated bankers 
from El Paso, sent for in the vain hope that 
they would fioat a rebel loan; professional 
fighting men from many lands who had 
come to offer their swords and their ser- 
vices in return for lucrative commissions 
in the rebel army; newspaper correspon- 
dents, members of the Constitutional junta 
—well-drest, distinguished-looking men who 
had been Ambassadors and Cabinet Minis- 
ters and Governors under the ill-fated 
Madero, and who hoped to be Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers and Governors again. 

‘See that thin, hatchet-faced fellow with 
the high boots and the Hebrew nose?” said 
a newspaper man who sat beside me. ‘‘He’s 
one of the few Americans in the rebel ser- 
vice. He was formerly in an American 
cavalry regiment and served in the Cub%h 








ocks I did not see a human face or hear 














and Philippine campaigns, but now he’s in 


“RANCER’ BICYCLES 


equipped with uncture- 
—— imported roller chains, 
mported English flangedisprockets. 
English featherweight steel mud 
guards,imported Brampton pedals, 
motor style saddies, bars and grips, 
and other distinctive features 
possessed by no other bicycle. 
_ effort or expense has been 
pared to make the ‘*Ranger” 
the World’s Best Bicycle. 
Improved factory methods and 
freatiy increased output for 
1914 enable us to make a ~n 
velous new price offer. Som 
thing very special to the first 
ae of 1914 models in 
town. Write us toda 
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without a cent in advance, to 
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of such high quality, handsome appearance —_ low price 

t we are willing to ship to you, prep , for your 
examination and trial, and leave i entirely t “¥ = whether 
you wish to keep it or 
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oat age see — and 
machinery enable us to offer you direct from ry 
the best bicycle ever produced ata aeteotnene will ben reve- 
lation to you. Do not buy a Bicycle or a pair of Tires 
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Descriptive bargain list free. 
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its a postal to get every th! 
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Washing With Air 
There are two great natural cleans- 
ers—water and air. The modern 
housewife is now learning the pos- 


sibilities of the second of these 
elements. 


We have harnessed air—intensified 
its cleansing power—and now com- 
pel it to draw away every bit of 
dust, dirt and other accumulations 
from under, in and around carpets, 
curtains, walls, furniture, bookcases. 
Every room is cleaned, freshened, 
sweetened, washed by the steady 
suction of the 
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' charge of Villa’s machine-gun section, 
‘a nervy chap, too. They say that he 
let his men begin firing until they 
the numerals on the Federals’ caps” 
‘‘Who’s the young man with thej 
hair and the pink cheeks, who looks 
Prussian officer?’’ I asked. 
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extraordina 
really not 

seem to 10! 
had looked 
the dead!y 
stand of hi 


His met! 


| 





‘He is a Prussian officer,’ was th 


iswer. ‘‘That’s Baron von der Goltz, 
of the German field marshal who tp; 
the Turkish Army. I understand th 
| got leave from his regiment ard came 
| to offer his services to the rebels, as my 
| the sake of seeing some fightin as any 
/else. But Villa doesn’t want any foreig 
| in his ranks unless they have special ky 
|edge of some sort—artillery or hg 
| work or railway transport. Sill, they 
foreigner over there whom !:« trusts 
plicitly—the dark-faced fellow in theg 
hat standing by the door. ‘That's yy 
Garibaldi, the grandson of the liberay 
Italy. He commanded the foreign ly 
you remember, in the Maderw revoluti 














Western : Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 


Simple, powerful, permanent. No com- 
plicated mechanism to wear out or break. 
Light in weight. Cannot injure the article 
or surface cleaned. Costs only a few cents 
an hour to run. There are several sizes, both 
portable and stationary, intended to meet 
every need of home, apartment and hotel. 
Prices range from $47.50 to $400. 

To know the possibilities of this cleaner 
andits adaptability to your home, write 
for a copy of our illustrated book, “The 
Clean Way to Clean.” Ask for book 17-D. 
It will be sent free. 


There is an opportunity for agents to represent us 
in some unoccupied territories. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
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A pleasant-faced, well-groomed y 
fellow, one of the few whose c!othes se 
| to fit, bustled by amid a show: r of greej 
and inquiries. 

‘*That’s Raoul Madero,” vo! unteered 

jinformant, ‘“‘the younger brother of 
murdered President. He regards Vil 
his brother’s avenger, and serves him 
a faithful dog.” 

Just then the door to Villa’s cal 
opened and the man who had been poi 
out to me in the lobby of the {1 Paso 
as Felix Sommerfeld, late Chief of 
Seeret Police, caught my eye aid beck 

‘*The General will see you jow, Sei 
he said, and motioned me within. Sif 
-|on the edge of a disordered bed, clad 

4 = =neat uniform of olive drab with nog 
| insignia of rank, was the master of i 
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told that for eighteen years he had 
a brigand—and he looked the part. 
sat humped over, with head drooping 
quite obvious pain, as the result o 
recent operation. His bloodshot eyes 
tousled hair would have led me, a 
glance, to assume that he was just § 
ering from the effects of a prob 
debauch. As a matter of fact, how 
he does not drink; his life has hung! 
thread for too many years for him to 
peril it for the sake of whisky. 








His Latest—His LAST Book | Perpetual Carnations 


JUST 


PUBLISHED a Man's Place in 


verse,”’ “Social Environment and Moral Progress,"’ etc., | 


sent to his 


“THE REVOLT OF DEMOCRACY” which must now 
take its place in history as the last published utterance 
of his towering intellect. | 





Avereo Russet Wattace 


civilization—starvation and suicide from dread of star- | 
vation.””. The work is white hot with the zeal of the | 
social reformer who, not content with uprooting long 
standing evils, suggests ways and means to erect a new 
temple of loveliness, of prosperity and of health. 


¢@ UNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 


A new, beautifully illustrated, 

yet inexpensive book by an expert 

| grower, giving full and practical 

instructions for cultivating Perpet- 

ual Carnations. C/oth-bound, 75 
cents net ; by mail 8r cents. 


ust before his recent death, Dr. Alfred 
ussel Wallace, the eminent scientist, 

hor of “Darwinism,” 
the Uni- 


ublishers the manuscript for this new book | 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 


Pancho Villa has been described 1 
ously: as ‘‘vicious-faced,” brutish, ™ 
sive, inhuman-appearing; as sly, repli 
essentially cruel; as a “‘fox,”’ a ‘ wolf,”’ 
ger.’ It is somewhat of a relief to find 


| for all his ferocity, not quite so anima 











The Revolt 


as he has been represented. Mr. Po 





of Democracy 


By Alfred 
Russel Wallace 


The keynote of this new book, the 
successor to “Social Environ- | 
ment” and thelast written by Dr. | 
Wallace, is foundin the words:“‘It | 
is certain that we have now | 
reached a point in our political } 
history which will necessitate 
much more direct and radical 
measures than have yet been 
taken to secure the immediate 
abolition of that disgrace to our 
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Price $1.00 net; by mail $1.10 





OCK GARDENING 


F A t By H. H. 
or mateurs THOMAS 
All about rock gardens, what they are, 
howcared for. Natural rock gardens, made 
rock gardens; an alphabetical list of all the 
best flowers for rock gardening with descriptive 
and cultural notes. A beautifully colored book of 
almost 300 pages, illustrated with 12 direct color 
photographs, sixty-four full-page half-tones 
and numerous sketches. 
12mo, cloth bound, $2.00 net; 












describes his first impression of the @ 


He is stockily built and of me 
height—not over five feet ten, I 
guess—with the chest and shoulders 
prize-fighter and the most perfeet lt 
| shaped head I have ever seen. 
| from the back of the neck and from the 
it tapers upward in the most extraord 
fashion. *His head is covered with! 
hair as crisp and curly as a negro’s; bis 
is the color of a well-smoked meersé 


Large 
by 


Funk & Wagnalls 
Company 
354 - 360 Fourth 





Avenue | mouth which is cruel even when it is 2 
New York, N.¥. ff | The most attractive feature of the! 
RNA EE ROR RE 


a small black mustache serves to 1 





| the eyes, which are large and brilliant 
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extraordinarily piercing. Indeed, they are 
really not eyes at all, but gimlets, which 
gem to bore into your very soul. After I 
had looked into them I began to understand 
the deadly fear in which his subordinates 
stand of jim. 

His methods in this particular had been 


illustrated only the day before. 


Villa had ridden over to the railway station 
to superiitend the departure of a punitive 


. which he was rushing south to 
to eheeck the depredations of 
‘astillo’s bandits. Owing to some 
the engine, the train was late in 
After taking a few angry turns 
own the station platform, Villa 
oss to his chief of transport, and 
ose his heavy automatic, shoved 
e of the weapon in that startled 
ce. 

t train isn’t out of the station in 
tes,” he snarled, ‘I'll blow your 


(ieneral,’’ expostulated the trem- 


bling official, “‘I’m not responsible for the 


‘he engine’s broken down.” 
doesn’t concern me,” said Villa 
‘I’m not an engineer—I’m a sol- 
that train doesn’t move in five 
ou'll be dead.”’ 

iin moved. 


The « ndition of the room in which Villa 


ine was indicative of the disorder 


which marks the present stage of the revo- 


Lined against the wall was a row 


of canvns saeks, each stamped ‘‘$1,000.” 


re thirty in all; I counted them. 


They doubtless comprised the war chest of 
the reb:! army. Piled carelessly in one 


ere a dozen Mauser rifles, two or 
valry saddles, and a half-empty 
ammunition. In front of these 
implements, and half screening 


were a baby’s chair and a sewing- 
—relies, no doubt, of the house’s 
inhabitants. Hanging on the bed- 
post was Villa’s visored cap, and on a 
near-by table were his field-glasses and 


The latter, I noted, was within 


easy reach of his hand. 

Sitting timidly on the edge of a chair, at 
the back of the room, was a plain-faced 
little woman with a black shawl drawn over 
her head, peasant-fashion. It was Villa's 
11 Strange contrast to her cheap gar- 
ments were the splendid rings which blazed 
on every finger of both hands. Still, I 
believe that the Spanish jewelry shops in 
Chihuahua were remarkably well stocked. 
Sefiora Villa is wholly illiterate, I under- 
stand, and when her husband is in the field 
she lives in a little house in the Mexican 
quarter of El Paso. It may be, however, 
that another year will see the diamond- 
laden fingers and the frightened eyes mis- 
tress in the palace at Chapultepec. 


My conversation with Villa was con- 
stantly interrupted by the comings and 
goings of officers and officials, for the 
‘ommander-in-chief is still too new at the 
business to intrust any decisions, no matter 
how unimportant, to his subordinates. The 
thing that imprest me most, I think, was 
the fashion in which his advisers—culti- 
vated, «dueated, polished men for the most 
part, many of whom were educated at 
Harvard and Oxford and the Sorbonne, and 
who are at home in the best society of half 
the world’s eapitals—stood, hat in hand, 
awaiting the orders of this illiterate ex- 
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Edwari «. Clark —Architect 


of ‘“Tapestry’’ 
individuality of the owner. 





ANY of the finest, most artistic American homes are built 
Such homes truly interpret the 
Even when new they do not present 


a garish, conspicuous appearance, but rather the feeling and 
_atmosphere of mellow old age. 


Brick never needs painting; is cooler in summer, 
warmer in winter; safer from fire, and in the end is cheaper 
Before you build, learn all about ““Tapestry’’ 
Brick as compared with other building materials. Send for 
such of the books described below as you need. 


Sapeswy Buck 
Trade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office and Canada 


The Cost of a House: a comparison in materials. Free 


**Tapestry”’ Brick Work: the brick architecture of all ages; 
illustrated in 7 colors. € 


‘*Tapestry’’ Brick Fireplaces; many new and beautiful 
esigns—some as low as $15. Free. 

A House of Brick for $10,000: 41 designs. 25 cents. 

A House of Brick at Moderate Cost: 71 designs. 50 cents. 

One Hundred Bungalows. 50 cents. 


All designs in these books are from leading architec ts’ offices; 
many won prizes in nation-wide competitions. 


FISKE & COMPANY, Inc. 
1889 Arena Bldg. New York 


- The sole manufacturers of ** Tapestry’ Brick 


If it isn’t “Fiske,” it isn’t “Tapestry” 
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list of specifications for a $2000 car. 
And yet the KRIT sells for $950 ($1 


Unit Power Plant 

Bosch Magneto 

Matiple Disc Clutch 

Electric Starter, lights, horn 

Stromberg Carburetor, adjustable on 
steering column 


either side 
Long Wheel Base 
Demountable Rims 


And all these modern features of beauty, 
comfort and convenience are combined in the 
KRIT with a chassis that, has proved itself in 
five years” satisfactory use in owners’ hands. 


What more can you get in a higher priced 
car? More weight, perhaps, but weight only 
adds to the expense of upkeep. More rated 
horsepower, but much of the extra horse- 
power is used up in carrying around the extra 
weight—and the rest of the excess power you 


DETROIT 





seDifference? 


Handsome, streamline body, graceful, tapered bonnet, new style rounded 
radiator, modern fenders, left drive, electric lights, electric starter (if 


desired), light, powerful motor—these features of the KRIT read like a 


ful value of this car is winning for it sensational sales records this season. 


Compare these KRIT features with those of cars costing $1000 to $2000. 


Underslung Rear Springs 
Stewart Speedometer 
Left Drive; left control, enter from 


Tire Carrier at Rear 


KRIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DEPT. B 


WITH ELECTRIC 
STARTER $1050 
F.0.B. Detroit. 





050 with electric starter). The wonder- 


Jiffy Curtains 
Cork Linoleum, aluminum-bound 
floor and running boards 
Deep Upholstery ,. 
Clear Vision Windshield 
Gasoline Tank in Dash 
do not need. For the KRIT will take you 
anywhere you want to go; it will take you 
there speedily, safely, and comfortably, 
Send for Our “Test Book of 
Automobile Economy” 
It may save you hundreds of dollars—no 
matter what car you drive, it’s free. Write 
for it today. 


Call at our dealer and see the new KRIT. 
Name on request. 


MICHIGAN 


bandit and at his bidding -pocketed thy 
dignity and became messenger-hoys, 
Much of this remarkable loyalty is q, 
no doubt, to fear, and some of it to fait 
in the man’s abilities as a soldier, by 
can’t imagine any one serving him fy 
love, for there is nothing that is loya} 
about him. But, mind you, he hasn't} 
his head. I could not detect a single gj 
dence of vanity or conceit. I think I¢ 
best describe him as a man that I wo 
not care to meet in a lonely neizhborhy 
on a dark night. 

Always grim and sullen, when anges 
by anything, no matter how trivial, 
becomes as ferocious as a wild beast, } 
has about as much regard for hurnan life 
a tiger. Here is an incident to illustry 
my point: 

After a recent rebel victory in northey 
Chihuahua fourscore or so Federal py 
oners were lined up in the Plaza for Villy 
inspection. The rebel commander, hang 
thrust into the pockets of his fray 
sack-coat, sombrero pulled over his eyg 
strode forward and surveyed the cower 
captives. 

“Viva Villa!” he snapt. 
“Viva Villa!”’ ‘‘Viva Villa!’’ Theshril 
cheer, dominated, however, by an unmi 
takable note of fear, ran down the eringing 
line. 

“You dogs!’’ he snarled. ‘‘ You sho 
‘Viva Villa!’ -to-day because I happen 
be on top, but if I lost a battle to-morn 
you'd be shouting ‘Viva Huerta!’ ” 

Then, turning to the commander of th 
guard: ‘‘Take them out and shoot th 
—and mind you waste no ammunitio 
We’ve none to spare.”’ 

They arranged the prisoners in groups‘ 
five, as close together as they could stanf 
and a soldier placed the muzzle of ii 
Mauser against the breast of the foremo 
man in each group... and pulled { 
trigger. In this way one bullet did t 
work of five. 

‘*A few more episodes like that, Genera, 
I told Villa quite frankly, ‘‘and you'll 
for your cause all the sympathy that ith 
gained in the United States. The repo 
of these wholesale executions are leaving 
bad taste in the mouths of Americans.” 

‘Those that I have executed deserw 
all they got,” said Villa, with a sudde 
hardening of the muscles about the mou 
‘*Some of them helped to betray Made 











The Life of Tolstoy fii 
e Life of Tolstoy 23: 
‘An exceptionally clear and vigorous summary of a 
kable character ai ble career.” 

Boston Transcript. 
**Has real value on account of the author's personal 
acquaintance with Tolstoy.” New York Sun. 
Illustrated with many new and excellent photographs. 

Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 








Have you ever Mislaid an 
Important Document? 


Notes, Mortgages, Ins. Policies and Valuable Papers are 
Safe in a Barler New Document File. 


Will last a lifetime. 





Made of steel, covered with Chase leather, 18 strong manila 
pockets, 44 x 10% in., with metal eyelets. Cord allows 
i nteed Satisfactory or Money Returned. 


others were prisoness whom I had parol 





THE FINEST OF THE RUSSELL 
NEVER-LEAK MOCCASIN BOOTS 


You professional men—remember the importance 
of light, yigkt footwear for your outing trip. In 
making up your list, begin with the Deloss “Tke 
Walton.” This soft, roomy, waterproof boot gives 
you real comfort, combined with wear; good look- 
ing too. Weighs only 37 ounces to 

the pair as against the average 
of 60 ounces or more. Uppers, 
toe pieces and vamps made of 
finest French Veals; chrome tan- 
ned. Lining vamp in one piece. 
Three leather thicknesses in sole. 


















aade, by a P 
you. “No stone IKE 
or sore vendons | WALTON 


you wear 
Built for business and guaranteed 
to fill the bill or money back. 


The “Never-Leak” 
at $6.50, second only to 
“Ike Walton’’—16 inches 
high, extra select tanchrome 
cowhide, highest grade soles, hobbed or smooth. 
There are Russell Moccasins for every member of the family 
from ‘‘Ike Walton’’ to dainty ones for mother and baby. 

Send for the book that shows the complete line, Free on request 


and whom I had caught with arms in thé 
hands. But that stage of the campaign 
over now. Hereafter we shall conduet 
war along more civilized lines. There 
be no more executions except in aggraval 
cases—I give you my word as to that.’ 

Twenty-four hours later a messenger & 
to Villa by Felix Diaz was taken out of th 
very room where we sat and shot to des 
beneath the very window out of which 
had been looking. It made a most unple 
ant mess in the little garden. 


up and took my hand. 
“Gov-d-by, General,” I said. i 
the next time we meet it will be in the 
of Mexico in the National Palace.” _ 
His eyes flamed. ‘In the City of Met 
perhaps,” he answered, “‘if God lets 
live to reach there. But in the Nati 
Palace—never. 
ident. 





Who am I to rule a country! 











expansion. a: 
A. C. BARLER FILE CO., 58 W. Lake St., Chicago 





W. C. Russell Moccasin Co., Factory F, Berlin, Wis. 





j have no education for such a post. 



















As I rose to take my departure, Vil 
tho obviously in considerable pain, st 


‘* Perhal 


I have no wish to be Fr 
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eted the 
OS, 

ty is dy 
it to fail 
ier, but 


jghteen years 1 was an outlaw with a price | 
m my life. It was not until I was in prison | 
‘, the capital, two years ago, that I taught 

myself to read and write. And my wife 

an not read and write at all. I.am no 

politician. 1 am a fighting man. [| am 

fighting to free my country from the rule 

of a despot and to avenge the murder of 

[adero, who believed in me and befriended 

ne. And | shall never rest until I have 

settled that score.” 

And, unless a knife or a bullet. cuts short’ 
his eareer, | don’t believe that he will. 
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Be. Whether this former outlaw,. who, less 
trivial, : ‘a 

east, Wygthan a year ago, slipt out of El Paso 


with a revolver in his belt, and seven dollars 






















-— and a hal! in’ his pocket, and who is now | 

lat the head of 20,000 vietory-elated men, | 
- northammvill ever sit in the Presidential chair, only 
eral paimtime.can icll. Far stranger things have 





happened below the Rio Grande, as tliose| | | 
who are familiar with the history of Por-| . | 


for Villy 











ler, nand oa ° A a] r 

is fraveltitio Diav know. And Villa is but following rr oi ' 

his evemthe path that Diaz trod. ens. al ’ . 

- cowering AS I. turned my horse's head. toward the }+/ Oe REGAL SIMPLIGI | : y 
iverand El Paso I eaught a glimpse above | | "gis ry 
the house ops‘of the great bronze statue of | a . e | ei 

Theshrigguarez the, Liberator, standing on his! & It is not alone the art ofthe ,are necessary attributes—yet 

an unmggmarble pedestal, looking southward over designer or the genius ‘of the “ largely commercial c od 

1e eringigf Mexico. And, as I rode back into civiliza- PSB be Ree serg a e — 

* Biion again, I wondered what that great| + engineer that has won for the _ ities. 

You shommpatriot, were he alive again, would think | Rauch & Lang the patronage But 60 years’ progress, ma- | 

happen about this bloody, bloody business. be of the Elect. ture experience—established } } 

Ne But rather the 60 years of leadership— are factors far t) 

"% LOST IN AFRICA ; Poa tok Te a \ 

dena success in the entire realm of beyond mere price. uy 

hoot tha \AJHAT is the fate that has befallen i coach building —from the The Worm Driven Rauch Po 
nmunitio Helen de Heron?” asks the New| | | days when good Queen Vic- & Lang Electric which has 

aa fork Tribune. This New York girl has} (| toria suggested the carriage revolutionized the Electric In- 

nul a ot been heard from in four years, and is | that bears her name,to these dustry is butanother evidence 

le of Meow. apparently, either dead at the hands days of Rauch & Lang Regal of continued leadership. 

.¢ foremo@mpf murderous natives, or is lost and captive Simplicity. Rauch & Lang Dealers are 

pa — unknown tract of the African Designing and engineering established in all large cities. 

aide ungle. In 1908 Miss de Heron left New iz 








, General : 
you'll lgmmnent of Beira, where, some ten weeks after 
that it lafher arrival, she married her old school friend 
Che repoind sweetheart, Jan Wexelsen. For two 
e leaving the pain Gieadl tee aa a TRS 
erica ears 1 pair livec rappily in the colony, 
d desermaking frequent short trips into the inte- 
1 a sudd@ior. It was the success of these ventures, 
oe vidently, that led them to think of a longer 
LY : rs - on 
sad parley to Victoria Falls. They knew of 
‘ms in thle dangers incident to such an attempt, 
-ampaign@lt thought themselves capable and expe- 
one ienced enough to dare them. The Tribune 
ere Miprints extracts from two letters that Mrs. 
aggravalg ‘ : P 
to that.” Vexelsen wrote while on this trip. One of 
hese describes graphically one of the actual 


Branches: New York, 1800 Broadway; Minneapolis, 1207 Harmon Pl.; Kansas City, 3501 Main St. 
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Seating, controlling, braking and 


Top-Mounted Worm Drive features, 

exclusive with Rauch & Lang Cars, > 

are covered by United States patents QUEEN VICTORIA IN 
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Views wide open. Along about 2:30, when 
ve were both well asleep, I suddenly be- 
fame aware of a very gentle pressure on 
Perham hand, which was lying on the coverlet. | 
in the t all comes back to me now with horrible | 
cat, listinetness, altho at the moment I was_| 
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i Drive this Six Ten Miles. 
No Question then About Sixes! 


Go to your local HUDSON dealer. 
you will become forever a Six enthusiast. 
lines, these superb appointments. 


Take a ride, at the wheel, in this new Six-40. Then 
Note this price, this weight, these flowing 
Note that Howard E. Coffin builds the HUDSON Six-40. 


And then you will have the answer to the question of ‘‘which Six.’’ 


HIS new HUDSON Six-40 

can best speak for itself. You 
know your likes and wishes. See 
if this car meets them. 


It needs no salesmanship. The 
facts are all apparent. Just get 
the car’s own story and judge it for 
yourself. 


Decide These Things 


First, do you want a Six? If any 
doubt lingers, this ride will dispel 
it. The smoothness, the flexibil- 
ity, the lack of vibration will make 
a resistless appeal. If you like 
luxury of motion you are coming 
to a Six. 


Then the weight question. The 
HUDSON Six-40 weighs 2,980 
pounds, due to skillful designing 
and properly chosen materials. Do 
you wish to carry, in an equal- 
powered car, from 450 to 1,250 
extra pounds? It would mean the 
same, in tire cost and fuel, as to 
carry at all times three to eight 
extra passengers. 


Then operative cost. The HUD- 
SON Six-40 has a new-type motor 
—small bore and long stroke— 
which has made amazing miles-per- 
gallon records. Your HUDSON 
dealer has many actual compari- 
sons. Figure out what this one 
feature will save in the years to 
come. 


The Quality Question 


HEN let this Six-40, designed 

by Howard E. Coffin, show 
you the meaning of a high-grade 
car. Judge what it means in 
staunchness, in freedom from 
trouble, in long life and low upkeep. 
Now that $1750 buys all these 
things, isn’t ty worth getting? 


HEN see if this car meets your 

ideals of beauty. Note the 
streamline body with the lines un- 
broken and without a hinge in 
sight. Mark the perfect finish, 
the deep, rich, hand-buffed uphol- 
stery. Will a car so distinguished 
add to the pleasure of ownership? 





EE the new equipment —the 

two disappearing tonneau seats, 
the “‘One-Man’’ top, the quick- 
adjusting side-curtains, the dim- 
ming searchlights, the concealed 
speedometer gear. Note how extra 
tires are carried—ahead of the 
front door. Note the gasoline tank 
with its gauge in the cowl. Note 
the convenience of every control. 
All these are this year’s improve- 
ments. 


The Price Question 

HEN judge if anything in 

comparable cars justifies a 
higher price. What more can any 


maker offer in a car of like capac- 
ity? And what lower price, in any 
type, offers so much per dollar? 


Count depreciation too. Since 
the Six is the type of the future, 
and since these lines and equipment 
are the coming vogue, think how 
this car will hold its value as com- 
pared with other types. 





ET the HUDSON Six-40— 
the car itself—answer these 
questions for you. Let it make its 
own appeal. And don’t delay. 
We are at this writing weeks be- 
hind on our orders. We have no 
hope of meeting all the next two 
months’ demand. 


Phaeton, with extra tonneau 
seats—or Roadster—$1750 f.o.b. 
Detroit. Convertible Roadster, 
with leather top, lined, win- 
dows that drop out of sight 
into the doors—a car as beauti- 
ful and comfortable in rough 
weather as a limousine, and 
that can be quickly changed to 
an open roadster, $1950. 


The HUDSON Six-54 


The new HUDSON Six-54 is al- 
most identical with the HUDSON 
Six-40 in design and equipment. 
But it is larger and more power- 
ful. It is for men who want a 
more impressive car. Its price is 


$2250. 


HUDSON eo CAR COMPANY, 7858 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES | 


(Continued from page 865) 

jrowsily, and never will I forget what I saw. 
ly face was toward the window and | 
ould see the half moon shining outside, | 
artly screened by a bamboo-tree. There 
t the side of the bed, in a crouching posi- 
ion, was « negro, while just outside the 
vindow Was another negro, with his head 
just showing over the sill. He must have | 
yen lying on the ground, for the sills are | 
ery low. 

“Por an instant I thought my heart had | 
opt beating, and all my breath seemed to 
eave me. The terrible creature then | 
aught my hand with a firm grip, and mut- 
ered ‘Hush’ very softly. He had his other 
hand up near my pillow, and I thought 1) 
awa knifc in it. Well, it was more than | 
could endure, and I sat up with a terrified 
shriek for Jan. The negro didn’t wait, but | 
ike a shot was out of the window. I saw 
hem both start off, and then Jan was out | 
n the floor beside me and running over to | 
he corner for his rifle. You know, we never | 
po to sleep here without an American re- 

ating-ri ile loaded i in our room. 


a of ‘the om fell. The whole town was 
proused by the shooting, and search was 
made at once in the negro quarter. But 
hey couldn’t find the men and I couldn't 
dentify them. If they had been caught, 
hey would have been shot down the same 
hour. They 
here, and they rule them with a rod of iron. 
t's the only way to treat them, or else they 
would murder all the whites. 

“But think of poor me, and of Jan also 
We sat up all the rest of the night, and my 
herves are not quite composed yet. Here 


in Beira the old colonists tell us we should 
ake this as a warning not to go back to the | 


‘alls, but’ we both think the blacks are 
wed and that they won't touch us. Jan 
has had lots of experience with them all 
bver South Africa, and on the East coast, 
00, and he’s not a particle afraid. 

“But what we don’t know is whether 
hose two blacks are in our party or not. 
fl thought we had hired either of them, 


hothing could induce me to leave Beira. | 
still, the chances are they would not have | 


he courage to hire themselves to us and 
bossibly risk detection. So we are hoping 
t the best. and starting to-morrow.” 

The second letter is the last one ever 
weived from the New York girl. It was 
Titten at the Victoria Falls and brought 
nahead of the party by two blacks. Mrs. 
Wexelsen found her surroundings beautiful 
nd awe-inspiring, and described them, as 
ell as some of the events of her trip to the 
alls: 


‘ : . . ~* 
‘I think Victoria Falls far surpasses Ni- 
ara; surely in all my life 1 never expected 


08sec anything so beautiful as the vast tor- | 
‘nt pouring down hundreds of feet in the | 


ropical sun, and with the wild, virgin forest 
anking it on both sides. Our trip promises 
0be a memorable suecess. We have had 
bis of excitement, 


Seems to me that New York is a million 

hiles away. It’s almost impossible to think 
your big buildings and streets here in | 
he depths. of the wilderness, with not a 


vhite person within miles and. miles save 
#2 himself, 


can’t trifle with the blacks | 


-|‘Here’s your chance,’ 


something happening | 
very day and hour almost; and just now | 
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‘You ought to have seen me come up| 
the country from Beira. It took us three | 
months to get here, for we zigzagged in 
| every direction, Jan taking a most wonder- | 
| ful collection of pictures of the forest and of 
animal life. Only five minutes ago he| 
snapt a big baboon swinging on a branch | 
out over the Falls.” 


She traveled, she wrote, in great luxury, 


having a “‘carriage of state” in the shape | 


. . | 
}of a hammock slung on poles and carried | 


by bearers. Yet she was not willing to have | 
| her friends believe that she did not take her | 
share in the hazards of the journey 


gerous tho they might be. 


‘We've shot a lot of big game, and when 
I say ‘we,’ I include myself. I'm quite an 
expert with a rifle now—and you couldn't 
| get me to touch one of them in New York. 
But out here every white man and woman 
| knows how to shoot, for they never know 
when they may have to defend themselves. 
I shot a leopard two days ago+— tiger-cats,’ 
we call them. But it wasn’t so very risky. 
| The | dogs we ae along -five wicked- 
poor thing 
up a tree, and I haar Jan calling to me to 
|come and bring my rifle. I had it in the 
hammock with me, and | jumped out and 
ran over to him. He was close to a big old 
tree, with immense, vine-covered branches 
running out all around. 
| ‘*Far out on one of the branches the | 
leopard lay crouched out at full length, | 
looking down at the dogs, mad with excite- 
|ment, on the ground directly beneath. | 
shouted Jan, and [| 
rested the gun across his shoulder so || 
wouldn't miss. I tried to shoot it in the | 
eye, but the bullet went further back and | 
broke the creature's neck. It came down | 
all in a heap, and we had a hard time of it | 
driving off the dogs, all snarling and biting | 
as if to eat the body up. I have the skin 
and you will get it from me when we get 
| back to New York.” 


, dan- 
She wrote: 





This was in 1910, and since then there | 
has been no word. 
ernment 


has been besought to aid 


|some trace of them, but little has been 
| accomplished. Somewhere on the return 
| journey from the Falls came disaster; 
what it was no one may ever know. 
final 
but evolve no answer: 


The 
Tribune's conjectures stir one’s im- 
agination, 

Was Wexelsen mistaken in his carriers, 
and did they at last rebel, and kill the man 
and his wife, or make them captive? These 


are the questions that make their disap- | 
mystery. | 


pearance a deep and_ tragic 
| Where in the depths of the forest was the 
last fateful chapter in the romance of this 
| young couple enacted? And if Wexelsen 
and his New York wife are not dead, where 
in the remo e recesses of the jungle are they 
held ? 

A postscript to the girl's letter from Vic- 
toria Falls reads: 

‘‘T have been telling Jan just where we 
shall live—up on Morningside Heights, 
| overlooking Central Park. The trees will 
| remind him of the forest.’ 

Does the girl, somewhere in the forest, 
| still dream of a New York apartment? 








The Portuguese Gov- | 
the | 
| friends and relatives of the pair in finding | 
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Every Woman Happy! 


10,000 Rapids 


On sale this month at special low factory price. 
Write at once for particulars. New Home 
Science Book with 150 recipes—Conking by Fire- 
less. Tells how to save gas bu ting, how to 
cut down meat and grocery bills, how to put up 
better tasting preserves at 3 to 4 cents a can. 
Get your Rapid 


This Month 


direct from factory at a big saving. 
et the standard, big three- 
qumpartaies nt Rapid with ex- 
tra-size Outfit 4 , Seamless 
“WEAREVEE Alu- 
minum ¢ = ee Uten- 

silsand cake and pie 

rack free. iH 
compartments 

and covers 

lined with 

pure A- 


You 

can 

start and 

finish your 

cooking all 

inside the cook- 

er, no reheating 

necessary. 

families v 

RAPIDS for baking, 
roasting, steaming, boil- 
ing and all kinds of cook- 
ing. Food can't spoil, burn 
or waste and juices can’t cook 
away. 


Time (elt ig 
a Keiits 


Fireless Cooker 


Every cooker guar- 

anteed. Your mon- 

ey back and freight 
paid both ways if 
you don’t wish to 
keep the RAPID 
after using 30 days 
in your own kitchen 


Sold Only 
Direct 
From 
Factory 


—roasts meats 

and fowl per- 

fect brown, bakes 

cakes, pies, cus- 

tards, ‘all vegetables, ceaerece ioe afault. No 
watching ; no hot kitchens. Reduces 
gas burning from hours to minutes. 


Get this 
Book FREE 


Write a post card at once. Get 
your cooker now—save a big share 
of the cost buying this month. 
You can’t afford to miss this sale. 
Write for price and Free Home Science 
Book with full-page photos of cooking “By Fireless.”” 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 250 Detroit, Mich. 




















VENUS 

Perfect Pencils 
kena’ 
copyi 


never to vary. 











VELNET 


Supreme among all 
five-cent Pencils 


American Lead Pencil Co, oa5 Pile here, 

















—but not happy 


Wealth doesn’t give you 
or any man the real joys of 
life, unless you see things in 
the right perspective. 

Our economic studies de- 
velop so much which is help- 
ful in a broad-gauged way 
that we have decided to 
offer in a 


Special Confidential Service 
the vital basic facts relating 
to social, industrial, political 
and religious problems, to- 
gether with Mr. Babson’s 
deductions and opinions. 





One feature 


of this service will be to aid the well- 
to-do to get a better understanding of 
life and conditions as they are, to fit 
themselves and their children to take 
full advantage of their opportunities. 











This experiment is radical—it will 
deal, not with prejudices andtheories, 
but facts. We expect and invite 
criticism, and your request will bring 
you a free,sample report of The Babson 
Labor and Social Service. 

Address Dept. G 30 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 


Economic Offices, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the U. S. 























and When vou purchase from us a mortgage on Im- 
proved Georgia City or Farm Property, you take as 

% little chance as is humanly possible. You receive 
Sure from 6% to 7% and you can be sure of receiving 

it regularly. Your principal is amply protected. 

Let us send you our list of Loans and sume very interesting and re- 
liable literature. Our advertising has appeared in Literary Digest 


for two years. Sessions Loan & Trust Co., Dept. A, Marietta, Ga. 





First Mortgages 
that yield 544% 


Land produces the greatest amount of 
wealth. It is, therefore, the nearest ap- 
proach to certainty as security for an in- 
vestment. 


Invest, then, in mortgages covering land that 
roduces standard crops. In particular, buy 

ard-Harrison Mortgages, so you may be as- 
sured that they have been passed upon by an 
experienced organization. 


Ward-Harrison Mortgages are in bond form 
with interest coupons attached. The security 
back of them consists of well managed farms in 
12 Black Land Counties of Central Texas, which 
raise over a million bales ($55,000,000 worth) of 
cotton per annum—one-fourth of the Texas cotton 
crop. 


We loan our own money, only after careful, 
expert investigation, on choice lands, and offer 
to investors the original Mortgage documents. 
Interest is collected by depositing coupons in 
your own bank, payable through the National 
City Bank in New York. We recommend these 
Mortgages as safe and conservative for individual 
investors. 


Send for our interesting, illustrated Booklet D-1, 
and list of offerings. 


Our valuations are your protection 


Ward-Harrison Mortgage Co. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 





TEN YEARS OF ELECTRICITY 


‘TT IS not much-more than a decade 
| since the investing public scarcely 
{knew what electric-light securities were,” 
says the New York Evening Post; more- 
over, “if they heard of them at all, it was 
to be advised by conservative bankers to 
jhave nothing to do with them.” The 
electric-light and power companies in the 
United States ten years ago represented a 
| total investment of about 700 million dol- 
lars; to-day the investment is nearly 
\two billion dollars. The traction com- 
panies alore earn annually 650 million 
dollars. The same paper points out the 
interesting fact that little of the financing 
of these properties was accomplished 
through stock exchanges. It was chiefly 
done through ‘‘direct solicitation and on 
recommendation of brokers.’’ Other sta- 
tistics of the amazing growth of electrical 
enterprises are presented in the same 
paper: 


‘*Electrit power generated from central 
stations in the United States has been de- 
veloped to such an extent that more than 
$300,000,000 yearly is being paid for use of 
that power. The Bureau of the Census 
this month completed a record which 
showed that in the year 1912 the money 
earned by central electric-light and power 
stations of the country was $302,000,000, 
that sum representing an increase of 70 per 
cent. over 1907, when the last previous 
record was taken, and of 250 per cent. over 
1902. 

** Reduced to the universal terms of value, 
the electrical industry’s growth can readily 
be measured. But there are other terms 
which the Bureau of the Census has used 
in its record. For instance, it has used the 
term ‘kilowatt capacity of generators,’ and 
shown that this capacity increased 323 per 
cent. in the ten years for which the statis- 
tics are compiled. The actual output of 
stations, in 1912, was 11,502,963,006 kilo- 
watt-hours, that output being 358 per cent. 


| power increased 843 per cent. in the 





eriod. Figures are for the continent 
nited States alone, no account beitg 
taken of Alaska, Hawaii, Philippine Islang 
and Porto Rico, and no returns being jp. 
cluded of factories, hotels, etc., which ep. 
sume current from their own electri 
plants. 

‘One interesting thing shown by statis 
tics is the relative use of gas and electricity 
in different communities, according to the 
size. <A city of 10,000 people, it is ¢ 
lated, will not use more than 1,000 euby 
feet of gas per capita per year. A cif 
20,000 will use 2,000 cubic feet per ¢ 
and a city of 200,000 will use 6,000 enh 
feet per capita. The scale is a rising oy 
in all sections of the country, with th 
double impulse behind the movement ¢ 
increasing population and increasing wy 
of the material per unit of population,” 


Reference is made by the same writer tp 
the ‘‘great dreams of great electricians.” 
Some of these foretell that distributi 
lines carrying cheap electric currents wil 
eventually ‘“‘determine the direction of ox 
growth,” just as great rivers in the past de 
termined the growth of population anf 
great railroad lines industrial development 
Great central stations will rise to supply 
electric energy to vast communities, ead 
to become a focus of radiating trunk ling 
that will carry the essential current to th 
every-day life of many communities. Dt 
Emile Berliner, one of the greatest of living 
electricians, is quoted as having said 
cently that the average mind fails con 
pletely to grasp the revolutionary change 
that have already been brought about, a 
those now in progress, in the methods lj 
which this new energy is produced for i 
dustrial, domestic, and other purposes. | 
the field of electrical transportation, ft 
example, it has become possible for 4 
electric stations, placed at suitable inte 
vals along a transportation line, to furni 
a power that will run trains from McKee 


he 

























The rectangular black areas indicate comparat 
States. 


greater than that of 1902. Motors in use| P0Tt, Maine, to San Francisco. a RO! 
for power gained 331 per cent. in the ten- | predicted that fully 85 per cent. of ¢ Ove 
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WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. Willys-O 
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s a big powerful smooth running 35 horsepower 
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ROM the standpoint of anpudvance—the 
Overland has unusual grace and harmonious 
body proportions. 


From the standpoint of power—the Overland 


ar; economical to operate; easy to drive. 
From the standpoint of comfort—the Overland 


s luxuriously upholstered in genuine hand buffed 


eather, tufted over specially selected curled hair, 
made deep with tilted divan cushions; lots of leg 
bom; ample for five passengers; no crowding. 

From a mechanical standpoint—the Overland 


hassis is one of the finest and most finished pieces 
f mechanism in the world. 
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From Any Point of Win 
he World’s Greatest Automobile Value 


From the standpoint of size—the Overland has 
the longest wheelbase of any car at this price in the 
world; the largest motor, the roomiest tonneau, and 
the largest tires of any car at this price in the world. 

And finally, and most important of all, from a 
price standpoint— the Overland costs 30% less 
than any other similar car on the market. 

Now from your standpoint— can you afford 
and does it seem reasonable to pay more for other 
cars that offer you no more than you get in the 
Overland for $950? 

' There is an Overland dealer near you. Look 
him up and see this car today. 

Handsome 1914 catalogue on request. 


Please address Dept. 17 


990 The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio $1075 


Completely With electric starter 
oe a Manufacturers of the famous Overland Delivery Wagons, Garford and Willys-Utility Trucks. and generator 
"9. 1 O0ledo 


Canadian Factory: 
Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


Full information on request. f. 0. b. Toledo 


Canadian Prices: { $1250 Completely equipped. 
ft. o.b. Hamilton, Ont. | $1425 With electric starter and generator 
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quality—an achievement in 


Goi; 


equipment has been a true sensa- 
tion. The Indian has nailed its flag 
of leadership higher up on the pole 
than ever before by evolving 
Motorcycle Electricity and putting 
it into efficient operation. All 
standard models are equipped with 
electric head light, electric tail 
light, two sets high amperage stor- 
age batteries, electric signal and 
Corbin-Brown rear drive speed- 
ometer. 





Give this machine the acid 
parison at these three vital points: 
Price — Equipment — Reputation 


The Two-Sixty Standard Indian (illustrated) represents a 
motorcycle value decidedly in advance of the field today. 
A close examination will conclusively prove the 1914 Indian 
with 38 Betterments to be—price for price—quality for 





+e 


Siteg ide, > 


test of com- 


worth which successfully 


carries it beyond competition. 


1914 


Motocycle 


The Indian reputation behind 
every Indian machine is the great- 
est guarantee of reliability and 
sound construction that any motor- 
cycle purchaser could have. The 
Indian has developed more genuine 
mechanical devices for the ad- 
vancement of the motorcycle — in- 
cluding the famous, incomparable 
comfort feature, the Cradle Spring 
Frame — than all other makes com- 
bined. 


Write for the new Indian Catalog 
HENDEE MFG. CO., 806 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World 


Branches and Service Stations—Chicago Dallas Kansas City Minneapolis Denver 
n Francisco Atlanta Toronto London Melbourne 
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| industrial power will eventually be supplig 
from electrie stations. Dr. Berliner ; 
quoted further: 


| ‘Civilization is on the point of makig 
a gigantic stride, a stride so vast as to ply 
it into effect upon a new plane. Man} 
only begun to invent. The day of the low 
motive that burns coal to generate its oy 
power is almost at anend. The city of Neg 
York will before long be run by wat 
power. Electricity will be delivered 
suitably located stations, each of the late 
taking a certain amount of current off 
wire and supplying a given area with} 
The current supplied will drive the 
chinery of all factories in New York and thy 
neighborhood. It will run all surface 
as well as the trains of the elevated y 
subway roads. One of its most importay) 
uses will be for illuminating and _heatigg 
dwellings and for taking the place of cog 
for cooking. 

‘*Before very long all big cities will } 
| electrified, the use of coal being almod 
| entirely abandoned. It is entirely possibl 
| that we may yet find some means whereby 
| we can utilize the radiant energy of th 
sun direct. There are still the possibiliti 
of the tides to be considered; the energy 
they represent, available every cay in th 
year, is well-nigh inealeulable. Windmill 
are destined before long to be used in thi 
country for generating and storing electri 
power. Energy is ready at hand and ij 
viting employment in unlimited quantiti 
furnished free of cost by Nature herself: 





As to the immediate future, the sam 
newspaper outlines as follows development 
that are likely to take place: 


“It is agreed that the next era of distind 
development in the electric-lighting fie 
will come as a result of the progress whi 
technical experts will make in economi¢ 
long-distance transmission. With gre 
power-stations located in the heart of th 
coal districts drawing energy there, a 
with other stations drawing energy fromin 
mense water-power plants, the problem 
cheap production of current is rapidly bein 
solved. In Illinois the intricate system¢ 
trolley-lines is at present run with ee 
tricity generated from coal-mines. In(€ 
ifornia the trolley-lines are operated bj 
means of current generated from rushitg 
mountain streams in the Sierras. Ti 
statement is credited to experts that tl 
coke-ovens of the Connellsville district, 
replaced by retort-ovens, would prod 
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Learn to “Ask the Standard Dictionary.” 
answers are quick, full, satisfactory 
authoritative. 





The Clay Idol 


Years ago a man bought a railroad bond 
To him the 4°; symbolized 


to yield 4°). 
safety. 

To-day the same man buys a sound public 
utility bond to yield 514°). Their record of 
earnings and stability have been proven 
even through times of panic. The investor 
no longer worships the clay idol of the low 
income yield. 


We are offering the Short Term Notes of 
a progressive public utility company to 
yield 634%, which are convertible into a 
sound mortgage bond at a price to yield 
5%% upon conversion. 


Ask us for Circular 2 L. D. 


A. H. Bickmore & Co. 


111 Broadway New York 
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Investors seeking safety of their 
funds, together with an attrac- 
tive interest return, shou 
carefully investigate the merits 
of the first mortgage 6% bonds 
we own and offer. 

Their soundness is indicated by the 
=| fact that no one has ever suffered loss 


on any security purchased of this 
House, founded 32 years ago. 
Write for The Investors’ Maga- 


zine, our monthly publication, 


and Circular No. 888-8 


S.W. STRAUS & Co, 


MORTGAGE »° BOND BANKERS 


STRAUS BUILDING 
CHICACO 


ONE WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 








HIUUNUTLUUULLALAUAUUA UAL ? 
Safety and 6% 
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approximately 180,000 boiler horse-pové 
an hour. Figures furnished by the Pen 
sylvania Railroad show that it requi 
42,000 horse-power available any mome 
to move its traffic between Harrisburg al 
Pittsburg. Allowing for incidental 1oss, 
is said that 52 per cent. of the power ge 
erated at the Connellsville ovens, after lt 
ing converted into mechanical horse-pow 
could reach the draw-bars of the Penns) 
vania Railroad locomotives, that being! 
more than enough for the work requir 
This power is now absolutely wasted 
the Connellsville coking operations. 
“It is recognized that the world’s supp 
of coal is not inexhaustible, and much ¢ 
cern has been felt thereat. But long belt 
the time approaches for concern over ! 
amount of this ‘fossil sunshine” remailll 
in the bowels of the earth, it is expec 
that another source of energy will li 
| been developed to take its place. 7 
| source lies in the innumerable streams @ 
/run down to the sea from our high lam 
and which have inealculable power. 
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ara’s flood pouring over the falls is 4 
‘vivid illustration of this power. It! 
| been reckoned that the quantity of 
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vater that is precipitated upon the total 
rea of the United States ina twelvemonth 


vater, in its descent toward the ocean, can 


Heveloped by one eubie foot of water per 
‘cond falling nine feet. 


plants is already distributed over wide 
reas, some of these being in a position to 


miles. : : 
sary to locate a mill at the side of a stream 


bthers of our manufacturing cities literally 
mew up out of waterfalls. Now the energy 
benerated by descending water is trans- 


‘ould compose a cube eleven miles on 
ge. How enormous 1s the aggregate 
yailable water-supply represented by this 


. dimly imagined when it is pointed out 
hat a horse-power is the amount of energy 


“Current produced by hydroelectric 


ransmit over an area of 125,000 square 
Not many years ago it was neces- 


9 utilize the energy of its waterfall. Lo- 
well, Lawrence, Holyoke, Paterson, and 


mitted by aluminum and copper wires over 
vide stretches of land, so that factories are 
pringing up hundreds of miles from the 
ouree of their power and operating with 
ar greater economy than did those pioneer 
ills which located at the sides of our 
Howing streams years ago. 

“California has given an object-lesson 
n water-power .utilization and transmis- 
ion. In that State from fifty thousand to 
me hundred thousand volts have been 
ransmitted over a distance of nearly 250 
miles, with smaller loss than formerly was 
xperienced in the short transmissions. 

“And in the period of its greatest appli- 
ation, electricity is one of the few com- 
mnodities that has gone down in price, while 
he cost of nearly everything else that 
nters into our life has gone up. Over a 
period of seven years the cost of living is 
alculated to have advanced something 
ike 37 per cent. The average cost of elec- 
ricity in those seven years has gone down 
7 per cent. 

“The laymen need only be reminded how 
his has come about. A detailed account 

unnecessary. Invention and efficiency 
ave been the prime factors. Incandescent 
amps afford an object-lesson. First there 
as @ lamp of small luminosity and large 
ower consumption. This was followed by 

lamp of large luminous output and 
naller current consumption, and that in 

m was followed by one still better. So 
he procession has gone on until at the 
resent time the amount of light in rela- 
ion to power consumed is four times | 

eater than it was fifteen years ago.” 





THE ELIMINATION OF WASTE IN 
FREIGHT-CARS 


One of the many difficult problems in the 
allroad business is that of freight-cars 
in the road which are laden with less than 
car-loal. The problem has long been 
frious, and a writer in the New York 
imes Annalist says ‘‘its seriousness is not 
bating.”” Coal-cars form no part of the 
rblem, only freight-cars proper. On see- 
ga long train of coal-cars returning to 
lines empty, one might hastily conclude 
hat they are operated at a loss, but the 
act Is that these cars yield a bigger and 
hore certain profit than do the higher class 
ight-cars, and for several reasons, such as 
tonomies due to less expensive handling, 
P88 troublesome equipment, and, more 
an all, to the fact that cars full-loaded 
None way with a steady, long haul. The 
uly waste in coal-ears is the necessary back 
of the empty cars. Managers can 
Aways figure closely what the haulage of 
dal will yield. 
In the case of miscellaneous freight- 
Rts, however, while there is “a much 
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. PA* by day, the 

folly of non-fireproof 

buildings and houses becomes more and more —_ 
widely recognized — their erection more severely con- 
demned. You attain fire safety in us highest form, 
when you build of 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILE. 
Fireproof, age - proof, dam “pred. semstectend ; warmer in Winter, 


Investigation of the merits of Natco Hollow Tile and comparison with 
older materials invariably dictates. Natco Hollow Tile construction — 
for partitions, floors and roof, as well as exterior walls. Pee 


“Whatever the building’s purpose, size, proposed cost— 

all lie on the side of Natco Hollow Tile construction, 

that anticipates and ¢limmates all that fire and time can do to destroy 
or depreciate the structure. 


~The important. word ‘to_remember is “Natco.” The only 


> © genuine Natco Hollow Tile is the hollow tile that bears, 


® 


__. pressed into the blocks, the trademark “Natco.” 

“Before defining your building plans, send for our 64- handbook, 
PPtpot theca” fully describing, with illustrations, nen detail and 
phase of Natco construction. Contains 80 photographs of Natco. 
buildings. Mailed anywhere for 20 cengs to cover postage. B 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA Dept. V Offices in all Principal Cities 








gher return per hundred pounds,” there 


Pied: 

Southern Ri 
is the finest 
graduation 


Tae home. 

taloe: all designs, 
Write for Miagtreted, Fas showing 
RED 


ed Cedar Chest 
birthday, wedding 
gift. Protects furs 


A side-by-side comparison with other diction- 
aries of the English language again and again 
sells the Standard Dictionary. 


ROCHESTER 
ROTARY WASHER 


The home washing machine with the revers- 
ible wringer attachment does the hardest part 
of housekeeping, and allows the housekeeper or 
maid to be doing something else at same time. 

Acylinder laundry machine for domestic use 
—operated by Electricity, Water, Gas Engine or 
hand. Cleanses by tumbling and the suction 
of the hot suds in revolving woeden cylinder. 
(Patent wooden wings prevent packing.) | 
Does Not Wear Out The Clothes and Washes Clean 
without tearing or grinding action. Has a capacity of approx- 
imately seven sheets or equivalent. Washes everything from 
Blankets to fine linen. Agreat time and money saver on wash day. 
Write today for our descriptive booklet. Mention the kind 

of power you desire. 


ee Use 


Freight Prepaid 








every 
prices: Post 
CHEST CO. Dept. 86, Statesville, N.C. 











| § Rochester Rotary Washer Co. 635 Cutler Bidg.. Rochester, N.Y. 
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is not necessarily a higher return per tr} 
load. The writer’s discussion of this gy} 
ject contains an interesting reference to th 
ways in which English managers of railrogs 


| are seeking a solution of a problem th 
| coneerns them as much as it does Ame: 
i | can managers: 


HY-RIB CONCRETE 
SAW TOOTH ROOFS 


ize) toe lense] - Mere) 
- DETROIT- 


Of Myriad Uses jam 


Wherever permanence, fireproofness 
and economy are desired in building 
construction, Hy-Rib finds a place. Its 
held of usefulness includes buildings of 
alltypes and sizes fromresidence tosky- 
scraper, from farm silotoindustrial plant. 


HY-RIB} 


is a steel sheathing combining in a single unit, 
lath, studs, reinforcement and forms. Hy-Rib 


‘*When shippers load full cars, it is 
When the traffic comes in the shape 
thousands of cases, crates, rolls, bags, g 
what not, it has to be handled three , 
four times, at receiving stations, at { 
yards where freight is unloaded and 4 
sorted into full cars for long hauls, andy 
terminals. Sometimes it still moves jj 
partly empty ears. That freight, ag ¢ 
scribed, is the long-haul freight. Wheni 
comes to the local freight service frog 
town to town in which a train must 
sent along, stopping here and _ there 
shunt a car, take on a box, drop « bag, ayj 
the like, the waste is enormous, and in gpiy 
of much higher freight-rates than up 
coal, the railroad loses by much of ti 
traffic, individually considered. 

“If anything, the proportion of litt 
shipments of freight is increasing. ‘Han 
to-mouth’ purchasing, in a hurry, by me 
chants, is causing the increase and my 
better efficiency of handling by the x 
roads is being sunk, and is disappearing j 
this way. 

“This is true not only in America, by 





is the ideal reinforcement for concrete, stucco, 
or plaster. To build sidings, partitions, roofs, 
floors, ceilings, etc., with Hy-Rib is simplicity 
itself. The easily handled sheets are fastened 
to the supports and the plaster or concrete is 
applied. All forms are eliminated. 

No matter what you intend to build, you 
should inform yourself about Hy-Rib. Wite 
for Hy-Rib Handbook—free. 


LO GROUNDS NEW YORK 


HY¥*RIB CONCRETE RESIDENCE 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. Jy SRREOE 


636 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, Mich. 


= ; 
H¥-RIB. TAR 3 ' RF GAS woRK 
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Mitt fetta tes 
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HY-RIB CONCRETE SIDINGS ™ = 
FAVORITE STOVE §& RANGE GO.-~..PIRYA;O. - 
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THE HOME RULE BILL ,,,, red2ona, me. | 


in this book the great Irish leader gives a clear explanation 
ot the measure by which it is hoped to confer self-govern- 
ment upon Ireland. 179 pages, cloth-bound, with a cover- 
design portrait of John Redmond. 5vc net; by mail, soc. | 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth-Ave., New York | 


Consider Quality First 
and you will be satisfied 
only with y/ 
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Get This New Book CUFFBUTTONSs (/g 





to pees - 


They are perfect in design and 
. workmanship. 


} Don't turn in the cuff. 
Woman, Marriage 


and Motherhood 


By Elizabeth Sloan Chesser, M.B. With an 
Introduction by Mrs. Frederic Schoff, President 
of National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers Associations, U.S. A. 


(One Piece Bean and Post) 


A Rich Fund of Information For All Who 
Fake An Active Interest In Human Progress. 


Strongest 
strain comes. 

Of one-piece construction, they are 
proof against breaking. 

A new one free 
any cause. 

More actual gold in the Krementz 
Rolled Plate Cuff Button than in 

Rany other plated cuff button 

made. 


| Z And that means years of wear 
This valuable book covers the subject from every | without wearing through the gold 
possible point of view—hygienic, legal, political, = 
moral, social, economic, and industrial. ‘The 
author, an important and prominent authority, | 
goes into the subject deeply and thoroughly and 
brings together much information of unusual 
value and interest. 


greatest 


, if broken from 


Before vou buy cuff buttons, ask 
the jeweler or haberdasher to show 
you the Krementz—the name 

or «rite us for booklet, 


40K 


lam bed on 


In Rolled Gold Plate—$2.00 the Pair 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
101 Chestnut St. 


Makers of the famous Krementz Collar Button 


Large 1r2mo, Cloth, 287 pp., $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Newark, N. J. 


in Europe. In England the problem is pg 
ticularly acute, and the railroads are tryin 
out a great variety of plans to solve ind 
| vidual ‘1. ¢. 1.” difficulties. They area 
| pealing to shippers and offering to mak 
concessions in rates to encourage coop 
ation that will help avoid transportati 
| wastes and make the costs smaller to‘ever 
| body concerned. They are not. gettis 
| much response, yet. . As in America, 
| tendency is to throw upon the railroai 
even i package-freig 


more of a kind of 
Lusiness, with the demand that it be d 
in a hurry. ; 
‘An English railway that does a lag 
haulage of garden produce into Lond 
recently offered the fruit-shippers of 
|certain locality a reduction of one-fo 
| in the freight-rate on strawberries if t ; 
| would only change the form of packing 
the way of abandoning  cross-hand 
baskets for the berries and adopting 
American style of quart boxes packed! 
erates. The shippers refused the offer, a 
i; the railroad was compelled to spend m 
money for equipment to handle, was 
fully, the present packages. . 
“The English farmer, like the Ameri¢ 
does not take enthusiastically to coo 
tion as it has been developed among 
country producers on the Continent. 
wants to go it alone, and the railroads ha 
utterly failed to impress him with the fs 
that Continental producers can get t 
stuff into London more cheaply than 
because their cooperative selling arrang 
ments bring lower transportation costs 
“The cooperative societies in Fran 
Germany, Belgium, and other near 
countries buy their materials and eqil 
ment and sell their products collective 
They have their depots, to which t 
bring everything. The produce goes oll 
large lots. Advantage is taken of low 
car-load rates. This means that they 
sell in London more cheaply than ¢ 
English farmers, who live within a si 
distance from the city, but insist on send 
small, single consignments to market. 
“Not only to farmers, but to mereli 
shippers, too, the English railroads 
offering the hand of cooperation. 
are suggesting concrete schemes for 80 
| ulating fast or slow shipments as 
| the ‘goods-wagons’ as full as they cal, 
|so cut out the waste of running trains 
| half-empty cars. ; 
i ‘In both England and America! 
|growing motor-truck traffic in local tt 
| portation is going to help in the soll 
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of the problem, perhaps, and it can be 
seen in a general way how the extension of 
their services In this way by the railroads 


tion over the flow of traffic, and a little 
better opportunity to devise more eco- 
nomical handling of it. This will be the 
cutting out of waste, and cutting out of 
waste gives the possibility of lower costs 
to consumers.” 


TRADE WITH ARGENTINA 





js steadily and rapidly growing. 
country now offers for our products much 
the largest market in South America. 
In the last calendar year our sales to 
Argentina were valued at $55,000,000, or 
$10,000,000 more than our sales to Brazil, 
and $3,000,000 more than our sales to all 
the remaining twelve countries of South 
America. Our exports to Argentina twenty 
years ago were only $5,000,000. Our 
imports from that country, meanwhile, 
have increased from $5,000,000 in 1893 to 
$27,000,000 in 1913, or an inerease of only 
half the increase in our exports to Argentina. 
Of the articles which we take from Argen- 
tina the following details have been offi- 
cially given out in Washington: 

















“Argentina’s sales to the United States 
are chiefly of hides and_ skins, wool, 
chemicals, and, in recent months, corn and 
beef. Imports of cattle hides in the last 
fiscal year aggregated 67,000,000 pounds, 













as those of the corresponding months of 
1912. Imports of wool during the year 
amounted to 25,250,000 pounds, valued at 
$5,000,000. 











list. In the fiseal year 1912 only 23,909 
bushels of corn arrived from Argentina, 
and the fiseal year 1913 only 879,822 
bushels. Of meat and meat extracts the 
imports during 1912 were but $2,929 and 
$7,395, respectively. In the three months 
of October, November, and December of 
last year, however, imports of Argentine 
corn rose to 4,102,598 bushels, and those of 
Argentine beef to 6,606,866 pounds, while 
unofficial reports indicate even larger 
atrivals during January and February of 
the present year. 










of $87,000,000 a year is an earnest of 
what may before long be expected of a 
country possessing its wealth in the basic 
factors of economic progress. Its pro- 
ductivity rests upon an area of 1,139,000 
square miles, or 729,000,000 acres, of 
which 253,000,000 are available for agricul- 
ture and grazing. The country also 
possesses certain minerals, including petro- 
leum, gold, silver, copper, lead, and coal.” 


LARGE HOLDINGS OF READING 


_ Following the recent list of stockholders 
in the Lackawanna and Jersey Central 
Railroads, The Wall Street Journal prints a 
list of stockholders in the Reading. It 





is P. A. B. Widener, who owns 100,000 of 
he 1,400,000 outstanding shares, the par 
Value of Reading being $50. Mr. Widener’s 
holdings, at the present market price of 
65 for a $100 share, are worth now about 
BS,255,000. The next largest holder of 





7,500 shares. It appeared from the earlier 
Sts that Mr. Baker had 8,000 shares of 


gives them a little more latitude of regula- | 





ading is George F. Baker, who owns | 


Our trade with the Argentine Republic | 
That | 





valued at $12,500,000; the last six months, | 
however, being only about half as much | 


| 
| 


giving. 

| 
“Corn and beef show greatly increased | cutting, no side-wall blow-outs just above the 

imports from Argentina in the period | rim, no tube-pinching, no slipping from the 

following the enactment of the new tariff | rim. 

law, which placed those articles on the free | 


“Argentina’s present foreign commerce | 
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| been a tremendous demand for this new 





appears that the largest individual holder | plain to the man or woman who investigates. 
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We Built and Sold 
100,000 
Double-Cable-Base 
Tires 
Before We Told You 
About Them 


E BUILT and sold 40,000 before we told the trade about them. We 


felt sure this new construction was better than anything that had been 
done before, and we wanted to know just how much better it was. 


Last May the first Double-Cable-Base Tires How Double-Cable-Base Tires 


were shipped from the Federal factory. me 
Thousands were sold during the summer. Eliminate Costly Troubles 
Thousands of owners are equipping with Federal 


By August we began receiving the most — Double-Cable-Base Tires. 
favorable comments from Federal users and These owners understand just how double-cable-base 
Federal dealers. Just voluntary comments on ___ tires give extra service. 


the splendid service Federal Tires were They understand how, by the use of heavy double 

steel cables of great strength in the base of the tire, in- 
stead of many small wires, the tire is anchored firmly 
to the rim so that the inner tube cannot slip under the 
base and be destroyed and the tire cannot slip off the 
Tim. 

And of even more importance in service, they under- 
stand how, by using heavy, double, steel cables, we are 
enabled to use a soft bead-filler instead of the ordinary 
hard, sharp-pointed filler. They see plainly that the 
soft bead-filler cannot cut and grind into the side-walls 
of the tire and cause rim-cuts and blow-outs. 

Double-cable-base construction means a saving of 
millions to tire users. 

Federal Tires, straight wall and quick detachable 
clincher styles, are made only with this new double- 
cable-base construction. 

Federal Tires are the only tires made with double- 
cable-base. 

Equip now with Federal Tires and begin getting extra 
service. 

In every detail of Federal construction there is as- 
surance of extra service. 


If you are buying a new car, specify Federal Tires, 
and insist on having them. 


Patent 
Applied for 


They said Federal Tires showed no rim- 


Federal users were experiencing none of 
these common, costly and dangerous tire 
troubles but they didn’t know why. Well 
this was why. They were using Double-Cable- 
Base Tires, the new construction that makes 
impossible these tire troubles. 

By winter it had been shown as a cer- 
tainty that our exclusive Double-Cable-Base 
construction was the biggest improvement in 
the whole history of pneumatic tires. 


From our very first announcement to the 
public—the car owners of America—there has 


type of tire. 
Straight wall and quick detachable clincher styles. 


All sizes for standard rims. Rugged and smooth treads, 


FEDERAL RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Branches, Service Stations and Distributors in all Principal Cities. 


Dealers Everywhere. 















For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation, Please ask for Loan List No. 
77 $25 Certificatesot Deposit alsotor saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence. Kans 








Our free sample will prove com- 
fort and economy. Send postal 
stating size and whether you want 
high or low collar. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
Dept. C Boston, Mass. 





Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 











WE WILL INVEST YOUR IDLE FUNDS TO NET YOU 6 AND 7 
PER CENT ON FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS AND VENDORS LIENS 
ALL TITLES GUARANTEED 
LARGEST TEXAS COMPANY WRITING TITLE GUARANTY INSURANCE. ACTS AS EXECUTOR 
OR GUARDIAN UNDER WILL. TRUSTEE IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES 
If you wish to buy, sell or exchange, get in touch with our Real Estate Department 


NATIONAL EXCHANGE INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY, WACO, TEXAS 








AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 ASSETS, OVER $500,000.00 








A 


“BUILT-TO-ORDER” SAFE 
WITHOUT THE EXTRA COST 


What you want—what you need—is a 
Safe with an interior arrangement—built 
to meet the special requirements of your 
own business. 


But you don’t wish to spend the extra 
money involved in having such a Safe spe- 
cially made. 


And it is no longer necessary, for the 
Macey Inter-Inter Safe is built on the unit 
principle. which enables you to select your 
own units to fit your own business. 


They are made in six sizes and four 
finishes, and are fully illustrated and de- 
scribed in catalog No. 6213-P. 


The Macey Co 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 
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KEYLESS PADLOCK 


No more lost-key troubles. No buttons to fumble. Just 
turn knob as directed. 40,000 combinations possible 
No one can open yours but you. Operated as easily in 
dark asin light. Samples yo 1.00. 
AGENTS MAKING 100 PERCENT PROFIT. Sells on 
—_—_mmas sight in city or country. Write today for 
terms of free samples. A al card wil 


post: 1 do. 
, Address, Victor Specialty Co., 55 Cook St., Canton, Ohio 





Manufacturers 


The analytical laboratory of this 
Institute offers its services in con- 
nection with chemical and bac- 
teriological analyses, special scien- 
tific investigations, etc. 

Address Analytical Department 


THE NATIONAL VACCINE 
AND ANTITOXIN INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
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| Jersey Central and 77,000 shares of Lack- 
jawanna. The value of his holdings in 
| these three roads is reckoned by The Wall 
Street Journal at more than $20,000,000. 


Oliver H. Payne is the third largest holder 
|of Reading, his shares numbering 15,000. 


Following is a list of the fifty largest | 
first preferred and common shareholders | 


as it appeared officially on the books of 

the company a few weeks ago. 
Total 

(including 

Holdings 

of Second 

Name 4 Preferred) 

Lake Shore 200,050 606,650 

|B. &O 21, , 606,600 

P. A. B. Widener 100,000 

Whitehouse & Co 44,487 


Huhn Edey & Co......... 
George F. 
A. Iselin & Co 
Oliver H. Payne 
Est. T. McKean 
Henry Graves, Jr......... 
Pomeroy Bros 
John B. Manning 
J. W. Davis & Co......... 
Hancke Hencken 
George F. Baer 
Homans & Co 
Moore & Schley. . 
| Pearl & Co..... ae 
Lehman Bros............. 
C. D. Barney & Co 
\. Gray & Co., Lon 
G. A. Huhn & Sons....... 
S. Japhet & Co., Lon 
| Halle & Stieglitz.......... 
J. 3. Bache & Co. 
| A. Lipper & Co 
D. P. Rumsey 
Cornelius A. Lane 
Strong, Sturgis & Co 
| Henry Graves 
Emily A. Watson 
Stephen Sanford 
Henry Clews & Co 
Keech, Loew & Co 
G. D. Widener est 
| dames G. Kitchen......... 
George Eastman 
Park M. Woolley 
Joseph A. Woolley 
| E. H. Graves. ... 
| M. C. Bouvier & Co 
| J. J. Danzig & Co. 
| Shearson, Ham. & Co 
|S. B. Chapin & Co........ 
| N. Snellenburg............ 
| Wm. M. Potts 
| Frank W. McElroy 
| F. A. V. Twombly... .. 
Jos. E. Widener.........+: 


Total 50 holders.......... 


11,450 
9,000 


boss =3-) 


Fe 





316,051 


560,000 


836,176 


1,400,000 


1,794,814 


Total shares outstdg....... 2,800,000 


It appears from the above that of the 
common stock 14 per cent. is owned by the 
Lake Shore and 14 per cent. by the Balti- 
more & Ohio. Of the first preferred Lake 
Shore has 2124 per cent., and Baltimore & 
Ohio the same amount, while of the second 
preferred Lake Shore has about 34 per cent., 
and Baltimore & Ohio the same. In the 


stands 5614 per cent. of the outstanding 
first preferred, 7614 per cent. of the out- 
standing second preferred, and 5934 per 
| cent. of the outstanding common, or 64 per 
cent. of all of Reading’s outstanding shares. 
| The fifty include two other railroads. The 
|ecommon stock of Reading, being so ac- 
tively dealt in on the Stock Exchange, 
stands in the name of various Stock Ex- 
change houses to a much larger extent than 
| does either Lackawanna or Jersey Central. 





CAUSES OF TROUBLE IN BRAZIL 
Just what internal conditions have pro- 


Brazil are pointed out in The Statist, of 





certain provinces. 


} financial situation. It is the fall in prices 


name of the above fifty largest stockholders | 


duced the financial stress reported from! 


London. Politically the situation in Brazil | 
|has greatly improved, the Government | 
having been able to quiet the unrest in| 
Political conditions, in | 
‘fact, could no longer be said to affect the | 
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| Keep Your Ne 


Face Young 


Your Hair Glossy and 
Abundant 


Why should not the skin of your 

face be as smooth and clear as that 

of your body ? 
In 6 minutes a day we can en- 

liven and rejuvenate your face to 

an extent you now believe impossible. Let us help youts 
brighten tired eyes; relax tense muscles ; relieve 
wrinkles; keep your skin clear; your hair glossy 
and abundant, your hands dainty and attrac. 
tive, your feet comfortable. We doit 


By Natural Means 
bringing to your nerves and muscles a renewing citey. 
lation of warm, purified blood. 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


This work is in charge of my nieces, who 
have been trained by me to help you todo 
for your face what I have helped over 
65,000 todo for their bodies. My personal 
advice is always available for any pupil. 

anna Gocroft 

If you look older than you are, it is be- 
cause you are not doing what youshould 
to help nature. Dothe thing that is right 


for you. ' ot us help you to be sure. Fully one- 
POS third of our pupils are 





sent us by formerpupils. 

If you have any of the 
blemishes mentioned in 
this coupon, 


MARK “X”=a> 


> 8\ opposite your de- 


Culture Course 
4 8. Michigan Ave. 


Course for Pro- 
fessional Beauty 
Culturists. 








By order of United States Government (Navy Department). 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S. S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry ,538 West 27th St., New York 
Send for illustrated book on tablets, Free. 





The Standard Dictionary shows all the 
various shades of words and of meaning, 
contains “all the living words in the English 
language.” 
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It’s the 
|| Make 


Just unwine 
as directed. 
paper tape ¢ 
}| quick, sturd 
ure to the al 
than seeds | 
seed waste 
back-breakii 
| Send ONE 
b Red Radish 
ach, Beet, ' 
ft. in all. 
| age. Send 


THE 
1614 Wal 
=z 





YOU CAN SLEEP after sunrise, on you 
sleeping porch or camping, if you we: 
B. K. B. It fits comfortably over the eye, 
will not fall off, and induces as well as pro 
longs sleep. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, 
NIGHT MANUFACTURING CO, 
3 Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mas. 








l §6What Every \ 


1 CLUB WOMAN 


| Mast Know! 


This New Book wi 
HOW TO WIN 


POPULARITY—PRESTIGE-POWER 


in club work. It outlines the manage- 

ment of every phase of club activity. 

In compact, immediately usable form, it supplies 
all the knowledge necessary in order that yr 
may know what to do with your club, and w 
your club can do for you. 


The Club Woman’s Handybook 


of Programs and Club Management 
Compiled by KATE LOUISE ROBERTS ¥ 


For many years in charge of ciub work in the Fray 
Public Library, Newark, N.J. ei 
In a volume so compact as to fit into a handbagy} 
this guide-book gives the club woman the nece 
sary tools to organize and conduct her club, 
Herein you will find: 
Parliamentary Rules Fully Explainel 
—Book Lists—Topics for Papert 
Outlines for Programs—Complet? 
Programs—And Full Informatio 
as to the use of Libraries and 
Literary Tools — And Publit 
Sources of Information on People 
and Topics of the Day. 
——a 


16mo, cloth, 192 pages, 75¢ at 
Average carriage charges See 


FUNK & WAGNALLS C0. 
354-60 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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224 pages— 

profusely illustrated. 

Many cuts in natural 
colors. Tells when—what 
—and how to plant. 

Shows in natural color and 

size, the beautifulclaret-colored 
flower-spikes of the wonderful 


Everblooming 


Butterfly Bush 


A single plant perfumes a whole 
zarden from June till frost flies. 
Brews the butterflies from all 
around, Ideal flower for cutting. 
Young hardy plants, which will 
bloom profusely this season and 
each year thereafter, ready for 
shipment April 15th. Soc each 
(postpaid); 3 for $1.25; $5.00 
per dozen. 


Get that helpful catalog today 


MICHELL’S 608 


HOUSE 
519 Market St., Phila. 
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|| To 4 2 
It’s the Scientific Way 

|| Make Vegetable Gardening Easy 
Just unwind American Seedtape from spool and plant 
as directed. Selected seeds, properly spaced inside 
paper tape and fastened with glue fertilizer, insures a 
quick, sturdy growth, because the paper attracts moist- 
ure to the already fertilized seed. Sprouts much earlier 
than seeds plan i il. per spacing means no 
seed wasted—no thinning out. You save time and 
back-breaking labor. 
Send ONE DOLLAR for 50 ft. each of White and 
Red Radish, Boston and Curly Lettuce, Onion, Spin- 
ach, Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Cabbage Seeds. 

A ft.inall. Correct planting instructions in each pack- 
age. Send the dollarnow. NO AGENTS. 


THE AMERICAN SEEDTAPE CO. 


] 1614 Walnut Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 





. i + Se, es es ee ~ 
Hardy Everblooming 
Postpaid 


NS RA 


All Sure to Bloom and Bloom All Summer 
Rosemary, an exquisite silvery pink. 

Clothilde delicately variegated. 

White . pure white, very double. 

» & deep yellow. 

La France, beautiful rosy pink. 
Helen Gould, a rich crimson. 


Our 25c Collections 


12 Gladioli ... 


Any 5 collections for 
$1.00; the entire9and the 


) J Ga. 6 above, making 
T2Plants Postpaid For Only $2.00 


tle pre negs a and safe arrival “@@ 
ti % “ “se h 2 

over 200 flowers in ‘natural colors, sutk* KR Euks 

McGregor Bros. Co., Box 401 Springfield, O. 











Sweet Peas and 


PEAS juiced 


Every amateur gardener knows of the difficulties 
of growing sweet peas successfully, and of keeping 
the plants in bloom during the hot days of summer. 
Hehas also doubtless heard of the wonderful success 
of English gardeners in raising sweet peas. Here is 
afully illustrated book with thorough text on how 
to grow sweet peas successfully, written by an Eng- 
lishman who knows from practical experience every- 
thing you would wish to know about sweet peas from 
adiscussion of varieties, through the various methods 
ofraising them, to their diseases. With numerous illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth,60 cents net; postpaid 67 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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of Brazilian commodities that has mainly | 
produced the financial distress. It is esti- 
mated by The Statist that, unless prices re- 
cover later this year, the value of Brazilian 
exports may show another decline of $50,- 
000,000. This fall in prices pertains mainly 
to coffee and rubber, Brazil’s chief exports. 
In consequence of this, the power of the 
Brazilian people to buy goods from abroad 
has been ‘‘greatly reduced.”” At the same 
time the shrinkage in imports has caused 
the revenues of the Government to ‘“de- 
cline heavily.’”” The writer declares that | 
drastic economies were promptly intro- 
duced by the Government, in order to | 
““meet a situation that has come so sud- 
denly and so unexpectedly upon them.” 
The people of Brazil are declared to have 
“always sought to meet their obligations 
in the most praiseworthy way, and have 
placed their financial honor above their 
own comfort.’’ As to the immediate out- 
look the writer says: 





‘At the present time they are remitting 
regularly both interest and sinking funds 
upon the large amount of their obligations 
held on this side, and notice has already 
been given that interest and sinking funds 
due on April 1, amounting to about £1,- 
100,000, will be paid. Indeed, hopes are 
entertained that the expenditures both 
of the Government and of the people will 
be reduced with sufficient rapidity, and that 
the exports will be stimulated to an extent 
that they will continue both to pay for their 
imports and to meet their obligations. 
Nevertheless, it, will be realized that a drop 
of some £20,000,000 in the tneome of the 
nation in two years in consequence of the 
fall in the prices of coffee and rubber is a 
calamity that entails very great self- 
denial on the part of every one in the 
country. 

“Portunately, during the recent period 
of great. prosperity the eountry built, up 
a gold reserve fund of some £28,000,000, 
and has had this fund to fall baek upon in 
its present. misfortunes. Indeed, the ex- 
istence of the balance of £17,000,000 of gold 
still in the Conversion Office is a matter of | 
the first importance, as it is possible that 
before if, is exhausted the prices both of 
coffee and of rubber may recover, imports 
may be greatly diminished, and an equilib- 
rium may be secured. At the moment, 
however, it is essential to note that the 
commodities upon which the prosperity of 
Brazil so largely depends have fallen 
further in price, and that the stock of gold 
in the country has again begun to ebb 
away. In these cireumstances cooperative 
action by the Government of Brazil and 
the great houses and investors in Kurope 
should be taken without any great delay.” 


MICHIGAN’S GREAT MINERAL 
RESOURCES 


R. C. Allen, State Geologist of Michigan, 
recently declared that the- mineral re- 
sourees of Michigan are still so great that 
what has been taken out in the past is 
much less than what now remains on the 
ground. It is three-quarters of a century 








since iron and copper began to be mined in 
Michigan, but ‘‘the production to-day is 
greater than ever before,’’ and geologists | 
can not see why that State should not | 
continue to “‘supply vast quantities of iron | 
and copper for generations to come.” | 
Michigan produces other minerals besides | 
iron and copper. 


Among them are coal, | 


salt, gypsum, clay, marl, glass sand, and | 
gem stones. Mr. Allen’s statement contains | 


(Continued on page 878) 
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ia 
Old Time Candies 
Mints, caramels, gum-drops, tafhes, 
molasses candies, etc.—these are 


some of the old-fashioned candies 
in every box of 


Old Time 

Favorites 
Other kinds there are, too, that were 
once your own particular favorites 
—but mode better than you ever 
believed they could be. 
Attractively packed in 20-ounce boxes with 
an old-time design and sold by Whitman 
agents everywhere at 60 cents a package. 
Sent postpaid (except Canada and extreme 
west) on receipt of price if no agent is near. 
Send for “List of Good Things.” 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., 
Philadelphia 


Makers of 2) Instant Chocolate 
Nhitaam end Mleciienaibal Ww hip 
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No Plates—No Films 


New Camera Just Out 


Here at 
era You want. 
ence needed 


—the very cam- 

No experi- 
to operate. 
Amazing invention. Finished 
pictures made on t in 
a@ minute’s time. 


The 
*Mandel-ette” 


Aone minute camera, Elim- 
{nates films, plates and dark 
room. ‘uss or trouble. 

/¥Pictures made at small cost. 
Great discoy For your 
acation, at home or all occa- 
ons, you can’t afford to be 
without a “* Mandel-ette.”’ 


Special Money 


Back Offer 
As makers and inventors, 


This wonderfulcamera makes S7¢, Want everybody to own a 


ctores DIRECT. ON 
at without films, 
printing or dark room. 
we 


Sies of picturce 
ic’ 

Loads in 

cards at 


thon, 
cal 


Mandel-ette’’ Camera. We 
istes, sell direct to you at rock bot- 
vamera tom price. Order from this 
ta am fr< ad; make pictures with the 
if itdoes not do 
we refund your 


21-2x $ 1-2 in. Camera, a 
daylight with 16 to 50 all we 
one time--no dar! m 
ersal f 
i] 
th 


auto 
ease cre 
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us 
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nec . Univ ‘ocus lens ws 
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istances. Perte working shut- 
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Pictures (60c extra by parcel post) 
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can’t over develo 


a oe 

SEND FOR OUTFIT TODAY. 

FREE BOOK Write for ft. Learn about thi 
make money. nae Bogen 

tbe outfit--or write for the free 





with ch outfit enable Supplies to make 16 picvares. 
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of 16. 
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Extra cards, a pk: 
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book--NOW. 


‘THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE CO. 
asgaeasoae “g0.01 Delancey St. NEW YORIG IY, 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


‘Give me a quart of oil” 


This careless request may bring costly penalties 





FRICTION-DRAG 





The garage man comes out. 


The motorist says, “Give me 
a quart of oil.” 


His ‘quart of oil’’ is poured 
into the crank-case, or reservoir. 
The car goes on. 


Nodoubt the motorist thinks 
he has amply protected the 
1500-odd parts of his motor. 


Farfromit. One of the surest 


ways to invite friction-drag and 
motor trouble is to say, “Give me 


a quart of oil.” 


““Give me a quart of Oil” 
invites Loss of Power 


Escape of explosion past | 
the piston rings, loss of 
compression and loss of 
power frequently result 
from oil of incorrect body. 





The power-loss is felt most on heavy 


roads and on the hills. 


You can get full compression— 


complete power—only by using oil 


whose body suits your motor. 


Correct body is seldom secured by 
saying, “Give me a quart of oil.” 


“Give me a quart of Oil” 
invites Scored Cylinder Walls 


Scoring frequently re- | 
sults from oil of low lubri- 
cating quality. Often, also, 
the oil’s body is too light. 
Then the cylinder walls 
have no protecting film. 





Scratching results. 


Too often the blame can be traced 
straight to “Give me a quart of oil.” 


“Give me a quart of Oil” 
invites Wear of Bearings 


The problem of bearing- | 
lubrication is far from 
simple. Bearings differ 
widely in type and size. 
The oiling systems which 
supply them also differ. Adjustments 
vary. 





Both the quality and body of the oil 
must suit these conditions. For every 
oil that suits your motor bearings, 
you will find many which will cause 
undue friction. 
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An almostsure start toward bearing. 
trouble is, ‘Give me a quart of ojj,” 


“Give me a quart of Oil” 
invites Wear of Wrist-Pins 


Wrist-pin lubrication is | 
a. difficult problem and 
little understood. 





The location of the 
wrist-pins within the heated piston 
and the slight angular motion of the 
bushings demand an oil which wil 
spread readily, yet maintain the 
proper film between the pins and 
bushings. 


Quick damage will come if the oil 
fails to meet these conditions, Tp 
encourage wrist-pin troubles prema 
turely, it is only necessary to say, 
“Give me a quart of oil.” 


“Give me a quart of Oil” 
invites Carbon Deposit 


Guesswork won’t elim- | 
inate this trouble. 


Both the quality and the 
body of the oil must be 
considered. 





Suppose the body is too light for the 
piston clearance. The oil then works 
too freely into the combustion cham- 
bers. In burning, excess carbon ac 
cumulates unless the oil’s ash is light 
and naturally expelled through the 
exhaust. 


An easy road to carbon troubles, 
“Give me a quart of oil.” 


“Give me a quart of Oil” 
invites Noise 


Noise is often a sign of worn part 
—resulting from friction. 


It may be dull “thump” at every 
revolution of the main shaft. It may 


A guide to correct Automobile lubrication 


Explanation : In the schedule, the letter opposite the car indica'es the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that should be used. For example, ‘““A’”’ means “Gargoyle Mobiloil A,” “At” 


means "Gargoyle Mobilvil Arctic. 


For all electric vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘A.’ 
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GARGON7 
Mobiloils 


A grade for cach type of motor 


* The recommendations cover both pleasure and commercial§vehi 
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be “knocking” of worn wrist-pins. It 
may be “hissing” within the cylinders. 
It may be “knocking” caused by ex- 
cessive carbon deposit. 


When a comparatively-new car 
ounds and racks its way along the 
roads it is seldom necessary to ask 
what brought on premature old age. 
Generally it is undue friction—result- 
ing from incorrect lubricating oil. A 
way to invite premature noise is an 
of-hand request, “Give me a quart 
of oil.” 


“Give me a quart of Oil” 
increases Maintenance Cost 


If the oil’s guality is low, a larger 
quantity is necessary to maintain a 
him. 


If its body is incorrect, you have in- 
complete protection for the moving 
parts. 


Ineithercase excessive friction-drag 
results. Fewer miles are obtained 
from each gallon of gasoline. Your 
fuel and repair bills mount up. 


This common waste is the frequent 
result of ‘Give me a quart of oil.” 


“Give me a quart of Oil” 


reduces Second-Hand Value 


What fixes the selling price of a used 
car? (1) The condition of the motor. 
(2) The condition of the chassis. (3) 
The condition of the body. 


The motor is the vital part of the 
car, The motor condition, therefore, 
is most Important. 


Ata recent’ sale in New York City, 
second-hand cars of uniformly promi- 
nent makes were auctioned off. The 
bodies were in good condition. The 
prices of the cars originally ranged 
from about $2000 to $5000. The 
selling price in some cases was as low 
45 $100, 


Why? Because the motors and 
other moving parts were badly worn. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 

Was the wear due to long service? 
No. The age of most of these cars 
disproved that. Premature wear was 
evident. 


877 


It is safe to say the owners of these 
cars had used the common expression 
—“Give mea quart of oil.” They paid 
a high price for their carelessness. 


How to secure the correct oil for your car 


O not say “Give me a 
quart of oil.” 


You want an oil whose body 
is correct and whose quality is 
best suited to the requirements 
of your motor. 


Ask for that oil and get it. 


Below we print, in part, our 
Chart of Automobile Recom- 
mendations. 


This Chart is the result of the most 
far-reaching and thorough study of 
automobile lubrication that has ever 
been made. 


It was prepared by a company 
whose authority on scientific lubrica- 
tion, for every class of machinery, is 
recognized throughout the world— 
The Vacuum Oil Company. 


It was prepared after a careful an- 
alysis of the motor of each make and 
model of American and foreign cars. 


For a number of years this Chart 


has been the standard guide to cor- 
rect automobile lubrication. 


The superior efficiency of the oils 
specified has been thoroughly proven 
by practical tests. 


Make anoteof thegrade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil specified in this Chart for 
your car. Then make sure that you 
get it, 


You will then give your motor oil 
of body and quality -which will yield 
you the fullest power, the greatest 
freedom from friction, and the greatest 
pleasure in motoring. 


If your car is not listed below, send 
for our complete Chart of Recom- 
mendations. 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils, it is 
safest to purchase in original barrels, 
half-barrels, and sealed five-gallon or 
one-gallon cans. 


Look for the red Gargoyle on the 
container. 


On request we will mail a pamphlet 
on the Lubrication of Automobile 
Engines. It describes in detail the 
common engine troubles—and gives 
their causes and remedies. 





The various grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, purified to 


remove free carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘B’”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic’’ 


They can be secured from reliable garages, automobile supply 
houses, hardware stores, and others who supply lubricants. 


For information, kindly address any inquiry to our nearest office. 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, U. S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for every class of machinery. 
Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


DETROIT 
Ford Bldg. 


BRANCHES: BOSTON 


ARGON 


Mobiloils 


MODEL OF igto | 191t-| t9n2 | 1913 | 1014 


Eel al ele 


paced Ae 


NEW YORE 
49 Federal St. 29 Broadway 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Plymouth Bldg. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA _INDIANAPOLIS 
Fisher Bldg. 4th & Chestnut Sts. Indiana Pythian Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH 

Fulton Bldg. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


You never bought better tires than 
you buy in Goodrich Tires this year 


NI 


ASO 


(MELE LAANEDRE STORM LS ABE 





W 


He will do the same for you. 


We never made tires as good 
as we are now making them. 


2, 2, 2, 
“e Lo bod 


This is simply for the reason 
that in all our forty-four years of 
manufacturing experience our 
idea has been longer service and 
more satifaction to tire users. 


o, 2, o 
“e Og — 


Goodrich leads in guality. We 
set the standard by which all 
other tires are judged. 


°, 
— 


We have not only been pioneers in 
perfecting and devising the best 
means to put mileage and quality 
into rubber and fabric, but we have 
been the pioneers in bringing tire 
prices to their present low level and 
raising the standard of quality. 


2, 
“ 


°, 7 
LO “ 


& % 

All this in addition to the pleasing 
sense of security which you have 
when you equip your car with 
Goodrich Safety Tread Tires. 


Pay no more than the following prices fcr the uccc pied stundard 
aultom.kLile ture. 


THE LITERARY 
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The Accepted Standard 


Goodrich 
ia4 Tires 


Best in the Long Run 





The Goodrich Safety Tread 





Five Bars and a Crosstie 
—the Safety First Symbol 


Just the unit-group of bars and crosstie 
which brace and balance the strain on 
the tire so that the SafetyTread runs as 
a smooth tread does and gives more 
actual service and mileage. 


























Dealers almost everywhere have Goodrich Tires or can get them for you from 
one of our Branches or Depots. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. Bransherin.Al fax 


There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising that isn’t in Goodrich Goods 


Samy 


Factories: 


Akron, Ohio 


<3 


— 


Smooth | Safety Grey 

Size | Tread | Tread | Inner Tube} 
rices | Prices Prices 
30x3 |$11.70/$12.65| $2.80 
30x3'%| 15.75| 17.00 3.50 
32x3:| 16.75) 18.10 3.70 
33x4 23.55| 25.25 4.75 
34x4 | 24.35! 26.05) 4.90 


ILL Warren is the man who did it. 








Smooth | Safet: Grey 
Size | Tread | Tread | InnerTube 
|} Prices | Prices | Prices 
34x4!.|$33.00|$35.00| $6.15 
35x4!.| 34.00) 36.05 6.30 
36x4}.| 35.00} 37.10 6.45 
37x5 41.95| 44.45 7.70 
38x5!<| 54.00) 57.30) 8.35 
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Jumped 
Over 
His 
Head! 


Right over the head of the man 


ahead. Today, he sits in a chair that means executive power and 


$10,000 a year. There are 43,000 Will Warrens—men who jumped 
over the other fellows’ heads-men who used their spare time developing 
themselves—fitting themselves for the big jobs, the thick pay envelopes. They all admit— 


Sheldon Showed the way 


The Sheldon Book Free 


DIGEST 
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| INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 









: * « 
He will show youhow todevelop _It gives you the foundation prin- « Sheldon School 
and classify your business ciples of success-building through « 423 Gunther Building, Chicago, HI. 
Ss . selt-development. Shows how to 8 > 
knowledge and how to convert measure your power and possibili- © Please send me free the Sheldon Book 
it into bigger income. Youcan ties —how to transform latent abil- - mn I hes eo to “jump over the 
~ . al 7 - oontan ‘ man ahead. 

master Sheldon's Science of pelegren - dotese ns s 

" l we 31 i B .: Mast a JUSTINE SS pro pliems——how s Ng 
Salesmanship anc USiMNESS to make Big Men bid for your ser-  g NAME. -.--ree-ceeeeeeeeeeescenseseesennencentenennentensnns 
Building during your spare vice. This book is absolutely free Aetedin 
hours, to you. Fill out the coupon below, 8 *°C7TE*S srr 

B ony 
THE SHELDON SCHOOL g “NV - 
423 Gunther Building Chicago, TL. * stot siiieintscesagtapsiaian 
seB dese we seeeeeseriessauseeal 
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items of interest about these minerals ag 
follows: 


‘Gravel, clay, and mar! are all found in 
| the glacial drift which is the universal soil 
\formation of the State. Gravels are be. 
|coming more and more valuable for use in 
| road-building and road ballast. Marls are 
| used in the production of Portland cement, 

Marl beds occur in many of the inland 
lakes of the State and constitute the basis 
| of an important Portland-cement industry, 
| Michigan makes more cement from marl 
| than any other State. 

| “The Michigan coal basin occupies over 
| 5,000 square miles of territory in the south- 
;central part of the peninsula. It has-been 
| estimated that there are 8,000,000,000 tons 
of coal in the Michigan basin. The value 
of the coal produced is more than $3,000,000 
annually. 

**Roek salt occurs in the rocks of the 

Salina series and is produced through a 
shaft at Detroit. The greater part of the 
salt production of the State, however, 
is obtained by the pumping of brines 
;and evaporation with waste fuel from 
lumber mills or in especially constructed 
vacuum pans. Salt is produced mainly 
at Detroit and northward along Lake St. 
Clair, in the Saginaw Valley, and at 
| Ludington and Manistee. The value of 
the salt products of Michigan is about 
| $2,500,000 annually and exceeds that of 
any other State. Gypsum occurs in the 
|Grand Rapids group of the ecarboniferous 
series. The annual production is valued at 
from $600,000 to $800,000. 

“The copper industry in Michigan began 
as early as 1845. The copper mines are 
located on Keweenaw point and south- 
westward in Ontonagon County. Michigan 
has the distinction to-day of being, all 
years considered, the largest contributor 
in metallic copper; of exhibiting the largest 
copper-mining operations; of attaining the 
lowest cost per ton of ore handled; of ex- 
ploiting with profit ores of lower grade than 
are mined elsewhere, and of paying larger 
total dividends than any other mining 
district in the world. 

““Copper occurs in native form, mainly in 
conglomerates and trap beds. The Calumet 
and Hecla copper lode is three miles long 
and twelve to fifteen feet thick, and is 
mined at a depth of over one mile. From 
the mines the copper ore is hauled to the 
mills, most of which are located on the 
lake. In the mills the copper is separated 
from the rock, sent to the smelters, where it 
is refined and cast into shapes for shipment. 
There is vastly more copper in the ground 
in Michigan than has been mined, and 
Michigan will produce copper for many, 
many years to come. 

“Iron was discovered in the Lake 
Superior region in 1844, near Negaunee, by 
William A. Burt, who was in the employ of 
Dr. Douglass Houghton, the first State 
Geologist of Michigan. For nearly half 
a century, prior to 1901, Michigan held‘first 
place in the production of iron ore. Since 
that time the production in Minnesota has 
been much greater than thet of Michigan. 

** As old mines are abandoned, new mines 
are started on new discoveries of ore, and 
altho Michigan has been mining iron ore 
for nearly seventy years, there still remains 
in the ground ready for mining, almost, 
if not quite as much iron as has been 
produced in all preceding years. In other 
words, more ore is developed and dis- 
covered each year on the average than is 
mined that year, and at the present time 
the outlook is exceedingly encouraging for 
}an indefinitely long and prosperous perio 

of iron mining. Michigan produces nor- 
mally from 10,000,000 to 13,000,000 tons 
of iron ore annually, and it is expected that 





this production will materially increase 


in subsequent years.” 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 





| 
Just Once.—TracHER—“ Willie, what | 
js your greatest ambition?” 

Wituir—“ To wash mother’s ears.”—| 
Stanford Chaparral. 

No Need to Worry.—Distrest DAMsEL 
— Oh, sir, catch that man! He wanted 
to kiss me.” 

PENSIVE PEDESTRIAN—“ That’s all right. 
There'll be another along in a minute.’’— 
Williams Purple Cow. 


Cruel.—CuoLtty—“ When I was a boy, 
you know, the doctor said if I didn’t stop 
smoking ecigarets | would become feeble- 
minded.” 

Miss Kren—‘ Well, why didn’t you 
stop?’’—Boston Transcript. 


Wifey Scores.—‘‘ Why do you feed every 
tramp who comes along? They never do 
any work for you.” 

“No,” said his wife, ‘ but it is quite a 
satisfaction to me to see a man eat a meal 
without finding fault with the cooking.” — 
Cincinnatt Enquirer. 


Efficiency.—‘‘ I hope,” said one wife 
to another, “that you never nag your 
husband.” 

“Only when he is beating the rugs,” 
said the second one. ‘* When he is thor- 
oughly irritated he makes a much better 
job of it.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Erasing Robert.—“ S-s-s-s-sus-say, ma,”’ 
stammered Bobby, through the suds, as his 
mother serubbed and scrubbed him, ‘“ I 
guess you want to get rid o’ me, don’t you?” 

“ Why, no, Bobby dear,’ replied his 
mother. ‘* Whatever put such an idea into 
your mind?” 

‘Oh, nuthin’,” said Bobby, “only it 
seems to me you're tryin’ to rub me out.” — 
Onward, 


Distinction without Honor.—She was 
very romantic, and when she saw the scars 
on his faee she jumped at conclusions. 

‘| think I have discovered your secret,” 
she softly said. ‘‘ You are a Heidelberg 
duelist and likewise a German baron.” 

He shook his head gloomily. 

*T am not a baron,” he said, “and I 
never heard of Heidelberg. I’m only the 
fellow the students practise on at the bar- 
bers’ college.’”’-—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Foozled.—John Henry was keeping com- 
pany with Myrtle Marie, and when the 
father of the latter returned from the office 
one evening he was timidly approached by 
his pretty daughter. 

“Papa,” said the fair one, ‘ did John 
Henry eall on you this morning?” 

“ Yes,” answered the paternal one, ‘‘ but 
! couldn’t make out much of what he said.”’ 

‘“ Couldn’t make out what he said!” re- 
turned Myrtle Marie, wonderingly. ‘‘ What 
do you mean?” 

“As near as I could understand,” ex- 
plained papa, ‘he said he wanted to 
marry me; that you had enough money to 
support him, and that we had always loved 
each other, so I told him to go home and 
Write it out in plain English.”—Washing- 
ton Post. 
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Unretouched 
photos of 

R. R. Station 
Brascolited 





Maximum Lighting Efficiency 


For Offices, Stores, Places of Amusement and Public Assembly, 
Hotels, Restaurants, Factories, Churches and Libraries 


Minimum Current Consumption 


The Brascolite is not a new kind of bulb but a fixture (patented)—it is the principle 
on which this fixture is constructed that makes it so eficient—giving a shadowless, 
white, uniform, soft light—producing better and more complete illumination with 
fewer light units and, therefore, less current consumption. Look at the picture--the bowl diffuse: 
the light rays—the depolished plane above the bowl reflects them—the combination throws the 
light evenly over a very wide area; making Brascolite more efficient than direct reflected light and 
50% more efficient than indirect lighting (by Photometric tests). The 


TRADE MARK 


RASCOLUE 





B 


system is daily being installed to replace both direct reflected and indirect lighting svstems 
architects and lighting engineers are specifying Brascolite for new buildings. 


Try A Brascolite For 60 Days 


in your library, billiard room, hall, vestibule or private office—this intimate 
use will enable you to judge of its efficiency—convince you that it’s 
needed in your business offices, store, etc. Your dealer will install the light 
—try it 60 days—if not satisfied return it and get your money back. If satis- 
fied and you order Brascolite for business equipment totaling $100.00, your * 
dealer is authorized to refund to you the purchase price of your trial light. 


What is your Business? Check off on list below and mail to us so we may 
send you specific information on Brascolites designed to fit your exact business needs. 


Factory, owner, manager; Office Building, owner, manager; Head of Large Office Force, 
Theatre, Hall, Restaurant, or other large assembly place, owner, manager; Hotel, owner, mana- 
ger; Club, manager, board; Church, clergyman, vestryman; Library, Hospital, superintendent, 
head nurse; Store, owner, manager; Architect, Electrical Engineer, Power Plant, owner, super- 
intendent. Any place where good light is essential to good work or comfort of patron or employee. 


Ask Any Good Fixture Dealer 
Luminous Unit Co., 2604 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


BRANCHES : 
New York Office 
Edward O. Coles, 56-58 W. 45th St. 


WILLARD Self-filling 
Safety Non-leak 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Chicago Office 
Thos. G. Greer Co,, 627 W. Jackson Blvd. 





Pocket 
Clip 


Others 
charge 25¢ 





‘ARRY it in any position.Cannot = 
leak, Used by Army, Navy, Pg 

Gov't, large Corporations. Made 

of exactly the same materials 

and with the same care as 

other makes of high- 

“ pens selling for 


Use this Barnes Electric Suction 
Cleaner 48 hours—do all your clean- 
ing—rugs, upholstery, mattresses, etc., 
and if it does all this work to your entire satisfac- 
tion send us $25—if not, return the Cleaner—we pay 
express both ways. . 

The Cleaner weighs only 7-lbs., is compact, effi- 
cient, durable and fully guaranteed. It has been 
tested by the Good Housekeeping Institute—has their 
stamp of excellence. The Barnes is fully equipped 
| with hose attachments WITHOUT EXTRA cost—it 
| is ready for all kinds of work. Any place East of 

Rocky Mountains the price is only $25. Easy pay- 
ment plan if desired. 
Write today for the 48 hour FREE TRIAL. 
AGENTS and DEALERS will find the Barnes a 
mighty good selling proposition. Write for particulars. 
THE ADVANCE 7G. COMPANY, 
644 W. Willard &t. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Cheap pens 
aregenerallya 
disappointment. 
Ours are equal to 
the very best. 
We guarantee both 
pen and satisfaction. 
Your money back without | 
question if dissatisfied. This 
shows our confidence, and 
should prove yours also. 
AGENTS will find them easy to 
sell; handsome and substantial. 
WILLARD PEN CO. 
(Est. 16 years) Bayonne, N. J. 





00. Fitted with 
best large gold 
pens. Fine, me- 
dium or stub 
points. 









































The 
smooth, 
easy-writing 
gualities, long 
wear, and ability to 
hold a large quantity 
of ink, are some of 
the things that have 

helped to make 
Esterbrook’s Jackson 
Stub No. 442 the 
most popular of 


all stub pens. 
Write for illustrated 
















Ask © 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. your | 
| _’stationer 


New York Camden, N. J. 
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| telephones for an officer at once. 
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Telling Him.—Emp.toyer—* I don't like 


your methods of doing business, Mr. Graf- 
lton. I resign.’ 
* PRAcTIC AL’ Business Man (sneer- 


ingly )—“* You’re a_ holier-than-thou guy, 
eh?” 

iimpLoyre—‘ No; merely a square peg in 
a crooked hole.”’—Puck. 

No Time for Small Fry.—‘‘ Gent up-town 
Burglar 


| in the house.” 


| 


| tively. 





* Let me see,’ said the captain, reflec- 
‘I’ve got four men censoring 
plays, two inspecting the gowns at a society 
function, and two more supervising a tango 
tea. Tell him | can send him an officer in 
about two hours.”’—Aansas City Journal. 


Aged.—‘‘ Why, look here,”’ said the mer- 
chant who was in need of a boy, * aren’t 
you the same boy who was in here a week 
ago?” 

‘Yes, sir,” said the applicant. 

‘| thought so. And didn’t I tell you 

the n that | wanted an older boy?” 
‘Yes, sir. That’s why I’m back. 
older now.’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


I’m 
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automobilist, 
rough jolt.” 


cent 
| Jester. 
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The Ones to Dodge.—‘ Doesn’t it give 


you a terrible feeling when you run over a 
man? 


yo 


they asked him. 
‘* Well, if he’s a large man, 


” 


replied the 
“it does give one a pretty 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Out of Date.—‘‘ Wasn’t there something 


about a promise to love, honor, and obey 
me in 
Mr. 


that marriage 
Meekton. 
‘ My goodness, Leonidas? 


eeremony?’”’ asked 


You are like 


some of those politicians who never quit 
talking about a party platform.’ 
ton Star. 


’"—Washing- 


A Dark Deed.—Wirer (entering room 


wringing her hands with an expression of 
extreme agony )—‘“* Now I have done it. 
it serves me right for not turning on the 
light. 
a mistake.” 


But 
I might have known I would make 


HusBaNpb (who is reading the papers)— 

“Great guns!’”” What have you done? 
Taken bichloride? i aie 

Wire—" Bichloride? No. 


stamp on a posteard.’ 


I put a two- 
’"— Columbia 








| Travel and Resort Directory 
























We rent the best Automobiles for i 
| British and Continental touring at the | 
| lowest tariff in Europe. ‘lour-book, || 
containing tariffs, full intormation, || 
10.000 miles of detailed itineraries, also | 
unique scheme of Personally Conduct- 
ed Automobile ‘Tours tree on request. 


International Autotravel Co. 
26-30 Morning Post Buildings 
‘The Strand, London, England 
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Switzerland 
National Exhibition 













| USEFUL MAP OF GREAT BRITAIN FREE 
Also [ustrated Book of Tours on the 


| Great Western Railway of England 








a the best of Historie 
n. Agt., 
t 


in Berne 
ae to Octaber 1914 


On no account should 

You miss @ visit to the 
+ picturesque capital of 
Switzerland and her 
great exhibition 
For 10e postage we will 
send you our Pocket 
Guide No. 24, which 
tells all about it 
Official Loformation 
Bureau Of Switzerland 
241 5th Ave., N.Y City 


France’s Greatest Railw 














il, Plymouth. Pishguard,and Bristol 
England. 
New York 





501 Fifth Avenue 





Residences ; 
Residence of Queens 


8 hours from Paris on 


| _PARIS-LYON- 
5 MEDITERRANEER 


Climatic and T penaat 
Station of first order. 
_ pak) Splendid modern hotels. reat | 

Headquarters for auto- , 
mobile trips on the famous 


"ROUTE DES ALPES 


All Information from 
P. L. M. General Agency woes 










\CANADIAN 
\PACIFIC 


10 <a to Japan 


Fascinating Trip 


The quaint cities, wonderful shops and 
amusing people of the gay little Island Em- 
pize. are now reached almost as quickly as 

urope. 

10-day voyage takes you, passed on the 
finest, most luxurious liner in any service. 

$300 round-trip fare from Vancou- 
ver. Expense no greater than European 
tour, 


Empress of Russia 
Empress of Asia 


Single, two and three berth rooms and 
suites with private bath. Oriental service 
Filipino Band a novel feature. 
15 oe 7 to Shanghai, 18 to Hong- 
kong. ew Diverse Route privilege al- 
lows travelers to visit Honolulu and Manila 























SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU jen. Ag’ 2 Adelaide Street East, 281 Fifth Ave., Cor. 30th St., N. Y. 
ADWAY, GEN L. AGENCY, NEW YORK cIly Toronto, Canada 4 
Classified CoOluMNS JP as 
Siberia, China, Japan, Hawaii 
PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS REAL ESTATE uci the dee, 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY.| FACTS ABOUT THE souTHEAST. | Pe Potter Tours, Gist.1s79) 175 Sth Ave., New York 


Advice and books free. Higiest reierences. 
Bes tresults. | Prompmess assured. Send 
sketch or model for free search. 


profits. 
Watson E, Coteman, Washington, D. C. 





joyab 
where. 


IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 
books with list 200 inventions wanted sent free 
Advice Free. I get patent orno fee. R. B. 
Owen, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Ind. Agt., 


Farm lands average less than $17 an acre. 
Beef, pork, dairying and poultry make big 
h Large returns from altel. cotton, 
corn, truck, fruits and nuts. 
nearby markets. Ample rain, mild winters, en- 
fe summers. 

The * 
state booklets free. 
Southern Ry., Room 57, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


without extra charge. 
Canadian Pacific offices in Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai and Hongkong will! obtain 
| reliable guides and offer every assistance. § 
Equipment, voyage and countries visited 
described in our Trans-Pacific folder No. 126, 
Full information as to Canadian Paci- 
ge Oriental, Australasian and Around-the- 
World tours che a by any Cana- 
dian Pacific Agent, or address (39) 





Good local an Best value ever given. 
Industrial openings every- 
‘Southern Field’”’ magazine and 
M.V. Richards, Landand 


EUROPE;ORIENT 


FREE detourtoGreece. Co-operative, high grade. 
Small, select parties ; exper; 
leaders. Best references. 14th year. Orient, Apr. 29 
Europe, June; World, Oct. Representative wanted * 
Prof. and Mrs. Libby, SOUTHERN BUREAU OF 
TRAVEL, Box D, Spartanburg, 8. C 


Cc. E. BENJAMIN, G. P. A. 
Trans-Pacific Service, Canadian Pacific Ry. 
Montreal 








ENGLAND ¢ 





LONDON 


HOTELS 


) 


& SCOTLAND 








TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








L ARG Kk ST STOC K OF TYPEW RI r E _ 
in America. All makes. Underwoods, L. 

Smiths, Remingtons, etc. }to# Mirs. ‘hing 
(many less). Rented anywhere, apniying rent 
on price, First class rebuilt machines—rent 
one and judge on these most liberal terms. 
Write for Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 





Progress: 


—| PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TTURNED. Send sketch for free report as to 
pasonsabilicy. 
TC VENT, 
uons yeaa 9 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. 
ents secured by us advertised iree in Worid’s 
sample free. 

Vicror J. Evans & Co., Washington, D.C. 












GUIDE BOOK and WHAT | fy Most Quict yet Most Central « 


with valuable List of Inven- 
sent free. ONE MILLION 


Corridor to St. 
Pat- 









Excellent Grill. 
Modern Comfort. 











A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then tur it over to his 
children for thei» denesit, 





Patent and 





Men of Ideas and inventive ability should 
write for new * 
“ Patent Buyers 


our Money. 
Randolph & Co 
' Washington, D. 


Rooms with private bath. 
til 11. 









Lists of Needed Inventions,” 
” and “How to Get Your 
” Advice FREE, 
. Patent Attorneys, Dept. 13, 


tors. 





ST. ERMINS HOTEL 
at the Heart of London 

of all the large 
London Hotels, close to American Embassy 
and principal places of interest. 
James’ Park Station, 
Convenient for All Parts of London 
Moderate Charges, 
Steam Heated. 

per day. 
Orehestra 4.30 
Concert Teas in Handsome Lounge. 
A recognized rendezvous for American visi- 
lustrated Booklet FR. 
paper. Telegrams‘ ‘Erminites, Vic,"’ 


ST. JAMES’ PARK, LONDON,S.W. 


Inclusive from $3.00 


EE from thia 





WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 
Shakespeare Country 
be mg ary Country 
Eliot Country 
Picturesque North Wales 
Beautiful Lake District 


n 
“MERRIE ENGLAND” 
The ay oe and a of 
t & Burn 
Trossachs! & ‘Scenic’ tours 


“BONNIE SCOTLAND” 
Illustrated literature, maps (free) and all 


information. American office of the 
London North Western and Caledonian Rys. 


A.G. WAND, Agent, 287D Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 
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\, SCHUMACHER & €0,, Gen'l Agents 


ong to EUROPE 


via the Baltimore-Southampton-Bremen 
service of the North German Lloyd means 
traveling in comfort and safety on large mod- 
ern ONE CLASS (II) CABIN 
4 : Ried Rates—Delicious meals. 
e a ‘ 

w to aoe bana kecneie ae Swisetend te ee 
who tells with terseness and lucidity ‘“‘what to see and how to see it. 
5Weeks’ Vacation Tour to London, Paris and Berlin including Rhine Trip for $178.40 
164 S. Charles St.. Baltimore, Md. 

‘ < = 









steamers. 


L. Hilke n, 














N 2 
we a 
JREAU OF 
Mla et CLARK’S ORIENT CRUISE 
LO} University Travel 17th Annual, Feb. 14. Sixty-five Gloric 
best tours the one that has the best leader, SUMPrOwT 1s “ROTTERDAM” 24, 4170 
it matters little where he goes. : $400 up, including Shore Trips, Hotels, &e. Europe 
To Italy: Sail April | stopovers; Paris or London, 1 week, $30. &c. Posi- 


25. Leader: Prof. E. 
W. Clark of Rome. 
TOURS To Spain: Sail May 
| 7. Leader: Mr. Rossi- 
ter Howard of Paris. 
to France, Germany, England, 
orway 
To Greece: Sail June 


RING 












tension 





6. Leader: Dr.C. L. 
MMER banaue oS. 
To Italy ail June 
TOURS 27. Leader: Dr. T. L 
Wright of Beloit. 
Sail June 16. Leader: Dr. 


Vorwary : 

. H. Allen of Berlin 

rTours. Other Leaders. All Seasons. 
Write for our literature. 

RINITY PLACE, BOSTON. Mass. 


YAL TOUR 


: ae to Europe with 
ea Features. 
ALTOU RS, 1 Madison Ave., 


x EUROPE and ORIENT 


Send for 
Booklet, 
= 


New York 


a Season — Limited Parties 


*. 





rs reall LUURS, GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 


OPEAN TOUR: June 16—Sept. 20 





WR. and MRS. WILFORD S. CONROW Ge 
rel F Class France. Italy, Switzerland, 
ay, B im, England. Auto Trips. Many un- 
places Visi ited 3690. Steamerextra. Write 
MOUNT, 27 William Street, New York City. 





GUAGE CONVERSATION TOURS 
1 German, Italian, Spanish 
5- FOUR SEPARATE TOURS—$395 
Booklet B - Boylston St., Boston 





































Insure Your Luggage! 
} Whether a brief vacation or 
extended tour, our Baggage 
y enables you to travel 
i care-free mind and thor- 
v enjoy your trip. 
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Costs but a few cents a day 
'May save hundreds of dollars 


Indemnifies you against loss 
from fire, theft, etc., In custody 
fra ilroad, express Company, 
steamship. hotel or clubhouse. 

We are the old- 
st joint stock In- 
surance Company 
‘i America and 
_* intee prompt 

settlement. Write 
for full informa- 
ton 


— COMPANY OF 
ORTH AMERICA 
228 Walnut St. Philadelphia 


Capital $4,000,000 
Surplus $8,500,000 
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tively the most attractive trip next winter. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


high grade tours; small me rage best leader- 
ship. East and West in Sept., » Dec. and Jan 


TOURS TO EUROPE 


June-July, $275 up; unequalled value. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., New York 


Routes, Su maetor 


EUROPE fs:3ti% 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway New York 


| EUROP 


Five Series of 
Excellent Tours. All 





High Class Travel 
Limited Parties 
Spring and summer tours for $300, $395, $530. 


$785, $1,000. Spring tour in April. Send for 
literature and Jets, 


PIERCE TOURIST CO., 


EUROP 


1480 B’way, N. Y. 
—EXCEPTIONAL 


A chaperon of fifteen 
years’ experience in conducting educational trips 
abroad has decided to take a limited number on a 
three months vacation tour, sailing early in June 
For particulars address: Miss B. E. JOHNSTON 


241 Mt. Vernon Ave., Marion, Ohio. 
Comprehensive 
$415 Summer Tour EUROPE}; 
New York to Naples, University man leader. 
Other popular trips. The Shelton Parties, 
30x X, 1049 Old So. Bidg., Boston, Mass 













EGYPT and ORIENT, MAY 23 


BEST OF EUROPE, June 20-24. It.—Eng. Send 





for Plans, Methods, Booklets, etc. 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL-STUDY CLUB. Syracuse, N.Y. 
EUROPE, ORIENT, GREECE, MIDNIGHT SUN 
Long and short ‘tours sail June—July: via 
Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar. Spain. Algiers. 
roth year. Illustrated booklet with map 


Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 












Canadian 





To Europe 


Montreal- Quebec to Bristol Eng. 
via Scenic St.Lawrence 


2% days on the beautiful, historic St. Lawrence, 
to Bristol, Eng. (2 hours to London). Speedy, restful voyage to Eu- 

rope. Our palatial speedy steamships “Royal Edward” and “Royal 
George” are equipped with every 


Cabins “de Luxe” 


~ suites and rooms with private baths, ele ; 
cious promenades, etc. Call or write to any agent tor booklet, sailing dates, cabin chart. 


Canadian Northern Steamships, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Chicago, 111., 64 W. Adams St Pittsburg. Pa.. 214 Park Building 
St. Paul, Minn., 4th & Jackson Sts. Halifax, N.S., 123 Hollis St, | Montreal, Que., 226 St. James st 
Daluth Minn., 424 W. Superior St. | Toronto, Ont., 68 King St FE, | Ottawa Ont , Rus ssell House BY} 
San Francisco, Cal., 250 Market St. | Quebec, Que., Can. North. Dpt. | Winnipeg, Man., 583 N. Main st 















3% days at sea, 


















convenience for your comfort 


vators, wireless, six passenger decks, spa 


















EUROPE and ORIENT | 


An especially fine tour sailing April 25. 
Other tours, various dates and routes, Nor- | 
way, Sweden and Russia. 

AROUND THE WORLD 
Summer tour via Siberia. 
Westward and Eastward in Fall. 

SUMMER TOUR TO JAPAN 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL, MOTOR TOURE 

Whatever your travel desires, write us. 

H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congrosnticetl Hou Boston, Mass. 





TOURS TO EUROPE 
From $170 to $810 
Complete Itineraries Mailed Free 

GEO. E. MARSTERS 
2 on St.. Bostun; 31 W 30th St 


GOLDEN RULE TOURS 


zith year. Sailings June and July 
Naples. Send for booklet. 
EDWIN VAN DEUSEN, Hollis, L. I. 


EUROPE=ORIENT 


Mediterranean Tours (including Egypt— 

Spain and Special Balkan 

April, June, July. 

Northern Tours (i neluding Norway, Swe- 
den, Russia), June, July, August. 
“Bestin Travel.” Booklets upon request. 


ALTHOUSE TOURS CO 
1333 Walnut St. Philadelphia 


EUROPE —TOURS OF CHARACTER- 1914 
Parties sail Spring and Summer ours fr 30 
Days toThree Months. Europe, Seanc in aVia, ples 
land. Moderate Cost. Limited Ps 

American Travel Club, Box W, Wilmington, Del. 


KUGLER’ 


| 


N_Y 








to 


S TOURS, 1 19th Year 
{Continental Tour June 2 
101 days, $795.00. French and Spanish Tour 
from Paris Sept. 5, $420.00. 

Kugler Tours, 7 East 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal. | 








“Travel Free From Care’ 








Attractive Trips at Moderate Cost 
Mediterranean and Northern Countries 
Efficient Management. Simall Parties. 

ension Tours at low rates 
ROUND THE WORLD 
Inclusive rates: $1625 and $2000 
The Pilgrim Tours 
300 Washington Street, Boston 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co., Agents 
New York Phila. Chicago San Fran. 











Foreign Travel 
Aided By Our 33 Years’ Experience 











RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
TOURS) 


FOR THE DISCRIMINATING TRAVELER 
WHO DEMANDS THE BEST 


The Most Wonderful Itineraries Ever Planned 
SPECIAL TOURS 
British Isles, North Cape, Russia, 
| Grand Swiss Tour, Grand German 
Tour, Spain, General Tours 
Small Parties. Frequene Departures. 
AUTOMOBILE TOURS 
Bie the most picturesque 
parts of Europe. $800 to $1350. 
ROUND THE WORLD 
Year's tour, including Cashmere and 
Bagdad, August. Other Tours later. 
Which Booklet may we send you? 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


















BARTLETT SERVICE 


With or Without Escort 
We arrange complete itineraries for 
_ [| European ‘Travel; parties of any 
|| size, or individual travelers—with 
|] the utmost economy of time and 
expense, consistent with individual 
comfort and satisfaction. 


IT PAYS TO KNOW US 


Bartlett prices = exactly the same as 

those quoted ve the steamship companies. 

We represent ALL lines—Trans-Atlantic, 

Trans-Pacific, Coastwise. 

It you contemplate visiting foreign lands, 
‘or ints for Travelers” and Mu 


trated Booklets of Tours now being formed 


BARTLETT TOURS COMPANY 
202 S. 13th Street Philadelphia 











ton New York Phila. Chic. S. Fr. 





























AUSTRO AMERICAN LINF’ 
European Trips forthe Rough Season 

The Quiet SouthernTrack toAlgiers, 
Nort Africa, and the classic sunny 
southin the Mediterranean & Adriatic 








Regular stopsat Algiers(North Africa) , 
Naples (Italy), Patras (Greece), Trieste 
(Austria—near the Tyrol), Austrian 


Riviera, Austro-Bohemian Watering 

Places,and the whole European Continent 
Seven to eight days crossing the ocean, 

and six days’ pleasure trip thru the Medi- 

terranean. 

Sight-seeing trips ineveryport.F ree stopovers 

PHELPS BROS. & CO., Gen. Agts. 

13 Battery Place, New York 











TEMPLE(Z OMI TOURS 


Sail in April, May, June, July. Best 
routes, best management, best testimonials, . 
and lowest prices in the world. Address 
TEMPLE TOURS 
149 Tremont St. Boston, 


HAMBURG 


Largest SS.Co 
in the 


WORLD 





Mass. 


AMERICAN 


442 SHIPS 
1,417,710 
TONS 





















TRAVEL 
BY 

World’s Largest 

Steamships 


“IMPERATOR” 


and 


“WATERLAND” 


LON! DON 
PARIS, HAMBURG 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 











































by Steamships 
Hamburg and Moltke 


Ports of call: 
Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Naples and Genoa 


Around the World 
via Panama Canal 
135 days—$900.00 and up 

The greatest and most at- 
tractive cruise ever planned. 
Leaving New York, January 31, 
1915, by S. S. CLEVELAND 
(17,000 tons) through the Canal, 
arriving at San Francisco in time 
for the opening ot the Panama 
Pacific Exposition. Cost include 
all necessary expenses afloat and 
ashore. rs 

Write for illustrated book 

giving full information. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
P \iladelphia, Baltimore, Boston 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, New 
Orleans, Minneapolis, St 
Louis, San Francisc,, 

Montreal 
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Northern 
Pacific 
Train Service 


is Another Name for 
Perfected Service 


Two Transcontinental Trains 
Daily-Chicago to Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland via 

St. Paul - Minneapolis 


One Through Train 
Daily-St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Omaha to North 
Pacific Coast points via Billings 

Coaches, Dining, Observation Pull- 
man, Tourist and Standard Sleeping 
Cars. 


See Yellowstone Park via Gardiner 
Gateway. 


Daily Pullman Service Chicago to 
Gardiner, and Weekly Personally 
Conducted Excursions during Park 


Season, June 15 to September 15. 


1000 miles of river 
scenery. Send for 
literature. 


A, M. CLELAND 
General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn, 
































WRITE 600 WORDS 
WITH ONE DIP 


Why use ordinary pens with the never end- 
ing dip—when One Dip Pens make every 
penholder virtually aftountain pen? 
Send 10c for Sample Package 
ONE DIP PEN 
32 Daily Record Bldg., 





Agents 
Wanted 


co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


CURRENT EVENTS 





Foreign 


March 26.—Villa retakes Gomez Palacio and 
sends his forces against Torreon. 

Two heads of the British Army, Field-marshal 
Sir John French and Adjt.-Gen. Sir John 
Spencer Ewart, resign as a protest against the 
Ulster policy. 


March 27.—Huck, the English aeronaut, flies 
two miles upside down at Northampton. 
England. 


March 30.—Colonel Seeley, British Secretary 
for War, resigns, and Premier Asquith, in 
view of present crisis, assumes the portfolio 
of War, in addition to his present duties, 
retiring from Parliament, pending reelection 
by his constituents. 


Prince Tokugawa declines appointment as 
Premier of Japan, and Keigo Kiyoura is 
chosen. 
Domestic 
WASHINGTON 
March 28.—Congressman Knowland, of Cali- 


fornia, charges the President with diplomatic 
dickering with England over the Panama-tolls 
question. 





March 30.—President Wilson denies that any 
bargaining took place between the United 
States and England in regard to Panama. 
He calls the charge ‘‘an insult.”’ 


March 31.—The railroads’ petition to expedite 
the freight-rate case is granted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

President Wilson’s denial of the Knowland 
charges is indorsed by Sir Edward Grey. 

The Panama Tolls Exemption Act is repealed 
by the House, in spite of Speaker Clark’s 
Opposition, 


GENERAL 


March 26.—Confirmation is given lo the report 
that 15,000 employees have been laid off by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad within the last 
three months, while 40,000 of the remaining 
125,000 workers have been placed on shorter 
time. 


March 27.—The New York Central lines drop 
25,000 men. 

March 28.—Governor Glynn appoints seven 
Tammany men to lucrative posts in New York 
State, as the legislature adjourns. 

March 31.—Ohio coal 


throwing 
50,000 out of work. 


mines close, 


April 1.—Col. George W. Goethals begins his 
duties as Governor of the Canal Zone. 


New York Commissioner of Police 
resigns. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, &c., OF THE 
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Published weekly at New York, N. Y., required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912. 
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Stucco, concrete or brick walls absor) 
water, becoming damp, unsanitary and dis- 
figured. But they can be waterproofed and 
beautified by an application of 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 

A liquid cement coating which becomes an in- 
separable part of the wall, sealing all pores and 
filling hair-cracks. Hard as flint. Dampproof, 
weather-resisting. Gives uniform, artistic color 
Applied to new or old walls. Furnished in 
variety of pleasing tones. 

It will pay you to learn about Trus-Con Water- 
proofing Products. Write for full information, 
telling us your needs, 
The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
136 Trus-Con Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


Waterproofings—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 
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All About 


The Home Rule Bill 


By John Redmond 

In simply stated lar 
work explains the powers con- 
ferred by the New Home Rule 
Bill: the manver in which iwem- 
bers of the new Senate and House 
of Commons are to be nominated 
and elected; the appeortionine 
of members among constituen- 
cies; the limitation of the powers 
of the New Parliament; methods of taxation permitted; who 
will form the New Ministry ; power over customs; duties, police, 
ete; As an appendix 
h self- 








analyzed and ¢ 





iar with the subject. and the pu 
in this work has written what will 






become an historical pce a 
12mo, cloth. 50 cents, postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 




















LISTERINE 


Use each day 


AN agreeableantisepticmouth- 
wash that should invariably 
be used aftertheteeth are brushed. 
Listerine cleanses and purifies 
the oral cavity, and deodorizes 
the breath. Systematically used, 
Listerine will keep teeth and 
| mouth in healthy condition. 








All Drugegists Sell Listerine. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 












In this column, to decide questions concerning the current use 
of words, = Funk & Weecie Standard Dictionary is con- 
sulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 











| 
“J. W.,” New York, N. Y.—‘Is the following 
sentence correct? ‘He has shown that this form 
of inf ction was not benefited but the recovery 
delayed by vaccines. 


ed 





eal itd 


The sentence is defective in so far that it does 
of wo’ ds and sentences in connected speech, treat- | 


as rec uired by grammatical connection, euphony 


———— 


rather, ‘‘ He has shown that this form of infection 
was not benefited by the use of vaccines, but that 
its rc overy was retarded by it.” 

‘ W. G.,”” Washington, D. C.—“‘ Kindly tell 
me fom what the following quotation comes: 
‘Prai.: from_Sir Hubert. is praise indeed’; *.> 
whet cr Sir Hubert was a character in real life, 


‘ 
Y 
Y 
y 
y 
y 
Y 
Y 
y fictio’, or in both.’ 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
: 
Y 


play. A Cure for the Heartache, by the English 
. dram tist, Thomas Morton (1764-1838). It oc- 

curs ‘n Act V, Scene 2, and runs as follows: 
wa “Ap robation from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise 

inde. |."" The implication here is that the ap- | 
as prov | of a person of great accomplishments and | 
ch. 


high -ritical standards is doubly precious. 


ints 
-/ “Cc. A. B.,”’ Atlanta, Ga.—‘'(1) Is it correct, 
AB cithe grammatic ally or by reason of custom, to 
——— 6 say vith kind regards,’ the question being the 
use ©’ the plural ‘regards’? (2) When, where, and | 
with whom did the phrase ‘the moral vineyard’ 
Bill origi: ate? ~W hat was its original application and 


id the nore commonly used words, phonetically 
spelld, such as thru, tho, endorst, etc.?” 

; (1. In the phrase, ‘‘with kind regards,” the 
‘hivem | plural form is perfectly correct, regard being here 





iuinated |e used in the sense of ‘‘a courteous greeting or | |jj/ 


message,”” and the plural form being customary, 
as you would say, “with kind wishes,”’ or “‘ with 
kind remembrances.”’ 





awite undoubtedly an allusion to the Parable of the 
SRA fe: Vineyard, which you will find in Matthew xx, 1- 
16. but we are not aware with whom it originated. 











}§ fording opportunity for spiritual culture and labor. 

(3) If you will send to the Simplified Spelling 

1 Board, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, they will 

a be glad to furnish you with a list of the more 
commonly used phonetic spellings. 











WARNING! 
BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 
Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
, paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 


dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 








pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
al which you can take such action jointly 
as May seem proper. 
Funk & WaAGNALLS Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


not h:rmonize with the doctrine of the collocation | ||)! 
ing o' their arrangement and relative positions, | i 


and clearness, and energy of expression. Say, | | i} 


TL s line is a common misquotation from the 





litera: meaning? (3) Where can I obtain a list of | |!) 


(2) The expression ‘‘the moral vineyard” is. | 


We assume that the expression, as used, applies | AM 
N. ¥. |f to the whole world of action and thought, as af- | | Hi 


they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE | 
LireraARY Dicest mailing list showing’ |! 


make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
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| GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
50c per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles 
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LITERARY DIGEST 


of the World 


17,298 


This figure represents the number of 
Cadillac cars manufactured and _ distributed 


during the Caléndar year of 1913. 


It represents in retail selling value more 


than thirty-four millions ($34,000,000) of dollars. 


It represents a volume of cars which, we 
believe, exceeds the sale, during the same period, 
of all other high grade American cars combined, 


selling at or more than the Cadillac price. 


11,000 


This figure represents the number of 


1914 Cadillac cars which have already been 


manufactured and distributed. 


It represents in retail selling value more 


than twenty-two millions ($22,000,000) of 


dollars. 


It represents a volume of cars which, 
we believe, exceeds the deliveries of all other 
1914 high grade American cars combined, selling 


at or more than the Cadillac price. 


It is an unparalleled endorsement of the 


1914 Cadillac. 


There should be no question in your 








mind as to the car which dominates the high 





grade e field. 
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1) Master"Six” 
/$217S 


6 Passenger Touring Car $2275 


The Choice of 1000 Men A Month 


In one month men paid over $2,000,000 for 
Chalmers Master ‘ Sixes.’’ They had all the 


world’s ‘‘ Sixes ’’ to choose from. 


the Chalmers. 


They chose 


But first they made the Master “‘ Six ’’ prove 


itself: 
not words. 


It proved its worth to them in deeds— 
And they were convinced. For 


they couldn’t doubt what their eyes saw— what 


their senses perceived. 


This ‘‘Six’’ Opened Their Eyes 


Until the Chalmers Master 
“Six” appeared last year, buyers 
had thought of all ‘Sixes’ as 
heavy cars, extravagant of fuel 
and tires; costly to buy and 
expensive to keep. 

But the Master “Six’’ was a 
revelation. Here was a car of 
six cylinders at a moderate price; 
with a motor so silent and smooth 
running that friction and wear 
might be forgotten. A car which 
cost little to buy and little to 
keep. 


No ‘‘Four’’ Has Such 
Smoothness 


Its Master Motor has six cyl- 
inders of small bore and long 
stroke. It fairly floats up the 


hills on high gear. It can reach 


twenty-five miles an hour in ten 
seconds from a standstill; it can 
creep at two miles an_ hour 
through the crowd, and at the 
touch of the throttle be off like 
a greyhound. Such flexibility of 
power is possible only among 
** Sixes.”’ and rare even there. 

Motorists have learned that 
vibration means discomfort for 
the passengers, increased fuel 
bills, and the very life of the car 
cut short. 

And vibration ina “four” can’t 
be cured by a makeshift. The 
only escape from it is in a six- 
cylinder motor where the flow of 
power is continuous. 


A Non-Stallable Motor 
One swing of a switch at the 
outset and the electric starter 


spins the Master “Six” engine 
enough to start it. But it does 
more. If some unusual demand 
upon the engine should cause it 
to falter, the starter automati- 
cally keeps it running until it 
picks up again. 

There’s no chance of being 
stranded in a throng or on a 
dangerous crossing. This starter 
makes the motor non-stallable. 
In simplicity and dependability 
the Chalmers-Entz system is 
without a parallel. 


The Test That Tells The Tale 


The true measure of value— 
and the only one 





is performance. 
What will the car do in service— 
that’s the question. Our nearest 
dealer will answer it with the 
Chalmers Road Test. 

Make this test—it is more than 
just a ride. Compare the luxuri- 
ous smoothness of the Chalmers 
“Sixes” with any cars you 
know. Then ask yourself if any 
other cars offer equal value at 
the prices. 

Master ‘‘Six’’-—2, 4 or 5 passenger, 
$2175 


Master ‘‘Six’’-6 passenger type, 
$2275 
Fully equipped, f.o.b. Detroit 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit 
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THE 


Reo the Fifth 


1914 Model 
$1.175 Equipped 


LITERARY 


DIGEST 








Electric Starter 
tric Horn 
One- Rod Control 
35 Horsepower 

Tires 34x 4 
Also Roadster 











Six Weeks to Build 


It takes six weeks to build Reo the Fifth from 


the steel to the finished car. 


years to learn how. 


And it took 27 


The factory cost is one-fourth more than if 


built by some other standards. 


Yet the price 


this year is $1,175 equipped. 


Note the result of this extra time, this extra 


care and cost. 


Go over the finished car. 


Then 


judge if you want your next car built like this. 


For Experienced 
Motorists 


Reo the Fifth is built for men 
who have learned their lessons 
about poorly-built cars. Men 
who have paid the extra up- 
keep, met the troubles and 
made the repairs. 


Itisfor men'who haveseencars 
grow ndisy and old after a few 
months’ use. Who have seen 
hidden flaws develop. Who 
have found some parts too 
weak for sudden shocks. And 
who knows the annoyances due 
to makers’ mistakes. 


It is also for men who wish 
to escape those lessons. Men 
who want cars to stay new. 
Men who buy a car to keep, 
and want years of perfect 
service. 

We who have built cars since 
the dawn of this industry, tell 


you that such cars must be 
built like this. 


Reo Extremes 

In Reo the Fifth, the chief 
materials are made to specifica- 
tions based on 10,000-mile tests. 
All steel is made to formula, 
and each lot is analyzed twice. 

In driving parts we ascertain 
the needed strength, then add 
50 per cent as a margin of 
safety. 

No chances are taken. One 
whole building in our factory 
group is devoted to'tests and 
analyses. 


We use in this car 15 roller 
bearings. We use 190 drop 
forgings to avoid risk of flaws. 

We use a costly clutch so no 
clashing of gears will ever strain 
the transmission. All our gear- 
shifting is done with one small 
rod—by a three-inch movement 
of the hand. 


Close-fitting parts are ground 
over and over—ground by 
special machines—to give utter 
exactness. Large tires are used 
to lessen cost of upkeep. Our 
electric starter is the best we 
know. 

Radical Tests 

Our gears are tested in a 
crushing machine for 75,000 
pounds per tooth. Oursprings 
are tested for 100,000 vibrations. 

Each engine gets days of test- 
ing in unusual ways. Then 
each tested engine is taken 
apart and inspected. 

In our slow process of build- 
ing, countless tests and inspec- 
tions are applied to every part 
of the car. 


Then for years we have kept 
test carsontheroad. We run 
them night and day at high 
speed on rough roads, to bring 
out any weakness. After 
10,000 miles, these test cars are 
taken apart and inspected. And 
we require that vital parts, 
after all that rough service, 
shall show slight evidence of 
wear. | 

Each part in this car, each 
formula for material is based 
on those radical tests. 


Lines and Finish 
This year’s model has the 


streamline body, the coming 


vogue. It has demountable 
rims, dimming searchlights, a 
new tire carrier, instruments 
set flush with the dash. The 
finish is perfect, the upholstery 
deep and covered with genuine 
leather. In beauty, comfort 
and perfect equipment it meets 
all the ideals of the time. 


$220 Saved 


Yet this year’s model costs 
you $220 less than last year’s 
model with electric equipment. 
The main reason is that aii our 
special has been 
charged against previous out- 
put. For years our whole out- 
put has been confined to this 
chassis, and the resulting saving 
is now taken from our price. 


machinery 


The demand for this car, at 
nearly all times, is far in excess 
of our output. At times it is 
five times our output. And 
that demand is growing all the 
time as men find this car out. 
This year’s model has broken 
all of our sales records. 


So you will be wise to make 
early decision if you want a 
car built like this. 

Reo the Fifth is sold by a 
thousand dealers. Ask for 
our catalog and address of 
nearest showroom. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Canadian Price, $1,575 
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Chair Because 


“ He never stopped growing. 


“T’'m going to followthe president’ slead. 

“T’m going to prepare myself to swing 
big deals, too. 

“T'm going to make myself a power 
in this business. 


“T’'m going to get hold of the knowl- 
edge and the training that other men are 
using to make themselves successful. 


“T'm going to enroll, today, for the 
Modern Business Course and Service that 
the president is always talking about.” 

Here are a few of the presidents who are using 
and recommending the Modern Business Course 
ard Service: H. C. Osborm, President, American 
Multigraph Sales Company; S. G. McMeen, 
President, Columbus Railway & Light Company ; 
George D. Locke, President, Kansas City and 
Memphis Railway Company; C. R. Hardy, 
President, Rock Falls Manufacturing Company ; 
Alfred I. duPont, Vice-President, DuPont Powder 
Company; W.S. MacGlashan, President, The 





Men,” and full in’ 
ness position below.) 























Alexander Hamilton Institute 


21 Astor Place, New York City 


Without placing me under any sort of obligation, send me your book, ““The Ability to Handle 
Demnstien regarding your Course and Service. (Write your name, address and 








' Right now, he’s - Y 
getting ready to swing bigger deals than ever before. 


t 


Beaver Board Companies; Melville M. Mix, 
President, Dodge Manufacturing Company; C. 
Edwin Michael, President, Virginia Bridge and 
Iron Company. 

The Modern Business Course and Service is a 
short cut to the broad knowledge that makes a 
large part of the difference between the president 
and his subordinate. 

It covers advertising, selling, financing, accounting, 
a banking, correspondence and commercial 

aw. 

It is big enough for the business leaders of 
America. 

It is not too big for those who expect to be num- 
bered among the leaders of tomorrow. 


It is thorough, practical and interesting. 


Your position and income two years from now de- 
pend on what you do now. You will get sugges- 
tions that will help you by sending now for “ The 
Ability to Handle Men” and full information 


about the Modern Business Course and Service. 


Simply request it on your business letterhead, or 
use the attached coupon. 
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Gregg 
School 


offers unequaled opportunities to teachers 
wishing to qualify as teachers of Greeg 
Shorthand and typewriting. Gregg Short- 
hand is taught in the high schools of nearly 
1,000 cities. It is taught in more schools 
than all other systems combined. Summer 
Normal Session—June 30-August 8. Cor- 
respondence course free to teachers. 
Ask for Bookiet D3. 


GREGG SCHOOL 











mms Six North Michigan Ave., Chicago umm 








The University of Chicago 
HOME 
STUDY 


3 22nd Year 


in addition to resident 
work, offers alsoinstruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div. R )Chicago, Ill. 























THE ORIGINAL 
PHONOGRAPHIC 
METHOD 


LANGIaaE 





Disk Cortinaphone Method at home. 
Write for FREE booklet today: 
ment plin, 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 
1027 Mecea Bidg., 1600 Broadway, cor. 48th Street, New York 

J 


EASY puay- 

















| Writing or Photople ay Writing. 


| l0ceach, 


|“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Science « 


Leading Law School 
in Correspondence 
Instruction 
Estab. i892 
Prepares for the Bar, 
Three Courses: Col- 
lege, Post - Graduate 

Classes begin cach 





Business Law. 


and 
month. Send for ca atalog giving rules forad- 
mission to the bar of the several States. 
The Greatest Correspondence Law Sehool 
in the World 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
500 Reaper Block, Chicago LSnic Ace 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, iorm, struc 
ag and writing ot the Short Story taught by 
Dr. Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Magazine. 











250-page cataiogue free. Please address 
‘THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Eseuwein Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. 





SHORT STORY WRITERS 

Phillips School. Personal Instruction. Story 
State which. Inspirational 
Booklet free. ‘Story M arket” or *Photoplay Market, 
Phillips Studio 16 D.A.—156 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestt€ 
vurses, For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions 


| Am. School of Home Economics, 525 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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We Are 
Building on a Basis 


Of Quality and Service 


he real value of tire equip- 

ment to you is represented 
by the pleasure and satisfaction 
you derive from its use. 


We are building our business 
not for the volume of today, 
but for stability in the 

years to come, and 

base its permanency 

on the degree of satis- 

faction we succeed in 

giving you through 

the quality of our 

product, our organiza- 

tion and our business | __ é 

° Time to Re-tire ? 

policy. (Buy Fisk) 





Dir: tional 

‘ac’ |! THE Fisk RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory and Home Office, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
18,000 Dealers and Fisk Branches in Principal Cities 





The Passions and Pains o 
5000 Years in These 4 Vol 


Charlotte 


Corday 
Killing 
Marat 


J make you this offer. 


UST to get you started as a Review of Reviews subscriber, we 
Not only do you get this famous History of 


LITERARY DIGEST 


the World absolutely free—but you pay for the Review of Reviews 


in little monthly payments. 


From the books you know the past, 


from the magazine you know the present. Send no money;—just the 


coupon for the whole set on approval. 


this wait on no man. 


Duruy’s History 


of the World 


And do it today—offers like 


FREE 


Complete—Authoritative—Good for Reading—Good for Reference 


In four splendid volumes, well bound in cloth, 
and full of portraits, sketches, maps and dia- 
grams, with a full index and with one volume 
on history of the last 50 years by Prof.Grosvenor 
of Amherst. 


So up-to-date that it includes Amundsen’s 
Discovery of the South Pole, with maps, etc. 

So far back that it begins with the first 
man. Over 2,000,000 copies of DURUY 
have been sold in France alone, 


This master of the pen shows you the glory that 
was Greece’s and the grandeur that was Rome’s. 


He guides you through the Middle Ages, the 
picturesque old days of feudalism and of the 
crusades; through the Renaissance, with its 
revolution in art, science and letters, up to con- 
temporaneous history which Prof. Grosvenor 
completes in brilliant manner. 


In the story of the past, lie the secrets of today. 
When you know the motives of men in the past, 
their desires and their ambitions, then you can 
understand the history that is being made around 
you today—and you will understand that better 
when you get the Review of Reviews for a year. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS FOR A YEAR 








REVIEW OF REVIEWS Lit. Digest 
30 Irving Place, New York 4-18-14 


Send me on approval, charges paid by you, 
Duruy’s History of the World in 4 volumes, 
bound in cloth. Also enter my name for the 
Review of Reviews for one year. If I keep the 
books I will remit 50 cents in ten days for ship- 
ping and $1. 00 per month for three months for 
the magazine and retain the History of the 
World without charge. Otherwise I will, within 
10 days, return the books at your expense. 


Name ......... 


PR a iaiicceiicsernoms 





Occupation 






~ or -ash with order send only $3.00, and we will 
hipping charges. 

The beautiful 3 leather set costs only a few 
cents more. Fora set in this luxurious binding, 
change3 months above to 4months, or send $4.00 
cash in full. 











Send the coupon only. It 


Send MO brings the whole set —four 
good volumes—charges pre- 
Money 


paid—absolutely free. All 

we ask is that—after you get 
the books and like them—you send 25 cents 
for shipping and $1.00 a month for 3 months 
to pay for the Review of Reviews. 
If the books alone aren’t worth more than you 
pay for both books and magazine together, 
send them back at ourexpense. But be prompt. 
The world-wide fame of DURUY will make 
these 5,000 sets disappear at once. Send your 
coupon today—and be in time. 













WHAT OTHER PEOPLE SAY 


I know of no general history which embodies 
in so attractive a form the leading events of 
the world’s history from the earliest times 
until the immediate present.—Oscar Straus, 
Ex-Minister to Turkey. 


It should be in the library of every American 
home; as it contains so much in such smal 
space that, as a book of reference, it is inval- 
uable.—Admiral Dewey. 


The work within its compass is the best brief 
History of the World available in English 
for the use of the general reader.—WILLIAM 
R. SHEPHERD, Columbia University. 

I can hardly see how one can get so much his- 
tory in such limited space.—C. E. RoBINSON. 
The binding is beautiful, the paper is fine, 
the printing is admirable, and the illustra- 
tions just what they ought to be. But the 
crowning feature of the work is the masterly 
way in which the subject matter is handled 
—nothing is superfluous, nothing omitted 
that should have been retained, and just 
enough to satisfy the man or woman who 
does not care to wade through the ponderous 
tomes called history.—W. L. PEpRICcK. 


Full, compressed, distinct, and luminous, as 
becomes its French authorship.—The Church. 


Monsieur Duruy was no musty scholar, but 
a man of the practical world, while a scholar 
as well; whocould marshal historic persons 
and events in a living and rapid but clear 
procession before the reader. Minister of 
Public Instruction, Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honor, Senator of the Empire, 
Member of the Academy, he was always the 
tirelessstudent and author.—Buffalo Express. 


His treatment of these periods in the world’s 
history is so complete that the student seek- 
ing to prepare himself for university exam- 

inations need seek no further but will find all 
he needs within the covers of this single 
volume.—Education, Boston. 





Masterpiec es of concise and vigorous narra- 
tion.—Hislorical Review. 


The vivid, epigrammatic style, the orderly 
arrangement, and the comprehensive treat- 
ment, render the work a good book forfamily 
use.—President Jordan, Leland Stanford 
University. 


The most complete and satisfactory general 
history that can be found. — Kansas City 
(Mo.) Journal. 








REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York 
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Suppose You Knew 
You Were to be Cast 
on a Lonely Island 


—and would have to spend the rest 
of your life there. 

What books would you take? 

What few grcat histories, biog- 
raphies, dramas, novels, works of 
science and travel, are so good that 
they would never lose their interest 
—would have in themselves all the 
elements that make a satisfying, 
well-worded mental diet? 

A group of sixty-seven leading 
authorities, under the guidance of 
Dr. Eliot, have answered that 


. question. 


Their answer is printed in a free 
booklet; ask for your copy: it tells 
the story of 


The Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books 


Before you add another volume 
to your library you should have this 
free booklet. 

You should know the story of 
how all the books in the world 
were tested to find these 418 that 
are permanently worth while. 

No obligation; merely return the 
coupon. 





LITERARY 


A(COU 


Get out of the common rut. Don't drudge as a 

bookkeeper all your lite. Plan for the future. 
Prepare yourself for a larger salary. It is simply a 
matter of training. Accountants are in demand. We 
prepare you to become an auditor, comptroller or certi- 
fied public acc ountant. Correspondence and resident 
It won't ivterfere with your present work, 


‘Learn While You Earn? 
Send for our new booklet 


“The Walton Way to Higher Pay” 


It explains cle a ¥ our opportunity, your 
short-road to SUCCE t explains out 
Instruction—Instructors—Service. Get 
this bookinto your hands NOW—write 
for it—let it help you decide your future. 


courses 


Why not‘ 


902-912 
People’s Gas 


CC TANCY chines ‘in. 





DIGEST 





Catipornia, Los Angeles, Adams and Hoover Streets. 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


begins September 29th 
gymnasium, domestic scie 
of resident pupils. 


CASA DE ROS 






edited at leading colleges. Music, 
autiful buildings. Limited num 
Advanced courses for high school graduates. 

Miss Pansons and Miss Dennen, Principal 


AS"* 
9 Twenty-third year 


art, 
aber 


Ss. 





70 Fifth Avenue, New Vork jf 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers tocolleges. public and 2 Tee al, 











WILLIAM E. TOWNE, 


the fear of Death. 
Dept. 210, 


Booklet roc. 


Advises parents about schools. Win. 0, Pratt, Mgr. 
AFTER DEATH. A new view by 
a Harvard Professor. An antidote for 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 

















Lit. Dig. 4-18 


F - COLLIER & SON 
416 West 13th Street 
New York City 


You may send me the free booklet 
contaning the story of the famous 


Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 


NAME...... 


P. 





VO. AND STREFT..... 























of the Body. By 1. H. Hirschfeld, M.D. Get this 
important new book. It shows you how to be sound 
and happy, and avoid the discomforts and dangers 
of breakdown—How To reconstruct a mismanaged 
or “run-down”’ body. Plain, practical guidan ce along 
thelines of simple, natural ving. by a physician of 
unquestioned authority. Cloth bound. $1.25 net; 
by mail, with average carriage charges, $1.37. 


Personal Power 


By Keith J. Thomas. In this book the author 
clearly points out ways to develop will-power, men- 
tal concentration, and winning personality. He gives 

»ractical directions for acquiring the faculty of read- 
ng men, and understanding human nature, includ- 

those basic impulses that move men to definite ac- 

tion. In a word—the book fits men for leadership. 
Cloth, 300 pages. $1.75 net; by mail, with averuge 
carriage charges, $1.87 


The Education of Self 


By Dr. Paul Dubois, author of many standard 
works on mental science. **This book shows the price- 
Jess value, mental, moral and physical, of the habit 
and power of self-control. It tells the ordinary man 
or woman just how to go to work and how to con- 
tinue, in order to secure the benefits of such a valu- 
able habit of life. The discussion is always philo- 
sophical and charmingly direct and personal.’’—N. 
Y. Times. Cloth. 350 pages. $1.50 net; by mail, with 
anerage carriage charges. $1.62. 


The Education of the Will 


By Jules Payot, Ph.D. A famous book. Dr. 
Payot shows how one may begin to educate the will, 
and how the habit, once formed, will grow stronger 

each day. He is no ‘theorist; he is intensely practical. 
Cloth. 450 pages. $1.50 nel; by mail, with average 
carriage Charges, $/.62 


Nervous Breakdowns 


And How to Avoid Them. By Charles D. Mus- 
grove, M.D. Any man whosets out to accomplish 
important, and therefore necessarily trying work, 
is obliged to equip himself with some knowledge of 
the nervous system—its possibilities, capabilities, 
and itsliability to exhaustion. Truly, as Dr. Mus- 
grove says, “It is the natures of finest fibre which 
ace omplish the most, and it is they who are most 
liable to give way beneath the strain.” 12mo, 
cloth. $1.00 net; by mail, with average carriage 
charges, $1.08. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 


354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Books That Build 
Mental, Moral ana Physical 


STRENGTH 


/" The Heart and Blood-Vessels 


Their Care and Cure and the General Management 





























Stirring 


Inspiriting 
Books Which Point the Way to Added 
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Power ana Poise 



























editions. 


bargains. 


A rare opportunity 


de luxe editions. 
These books are p 
lishers’ 
explains we 
able to offer them at 


why 


Up to the present t 
have been sold, 

scription only, to 
members of 
Franklin 


ciation. 


Our 
Special 
Offer 


Never was an offer 
this. Not only do 
get an opportunity to 
specially selected volu 


Library 


at knock-down prices, 


them in small 


sums, 


mon 


are only a limited nun 


TURN as received. 


Send no money. 
sign coupon and mai 
once, 


in every particular. 


BEN FRANKLIN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


of these sets,so act quic 
as orders will be filled IN 


odds and ends of special 


These sets are genuine 


for 


real book lovers to com- 
plete their*libraries with 


ub- 


remainders which 


are 
re- 


ductions of 30°, to 70°; 


hey 


sub- 
the 
the Ben 
Asso- 


like 
you 
buy 


mes A 
of the world’s best authors 


but 


the privilege of paying for 


thly 


Please remember there 
iber 
kly, 


Just 


1 at 


The books will go 
at our expense and may 
be returned at our expense 
if they do not satisfy you 


pe MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY= 






A. Conan Doyle, 13 
Vols, 27 sets. 
Author's Edition 
The King of all writers 
in the fascinating field 
of mystery. This beau 
tiful edition delights 


the eye. Large type, 
= ial paper, full- 
age illustrations. 


Subse ription price$42. 
Our Price $28. 75. 






dane Austen. 12 Vols, 
25 a 
De Luxe % Morocco. 66 


Color Plates Coe of 
the most delightful 
commentators and hu- 
morists. Best edition 
ever published Sub- 
scription price $7: 

Our Price $29.75. 





Famons Characters of 
History 

bbott. Hlustrated. 27 

sets, History and Bi 


raphy with the charm 
of Romance. Alexan- 
de Alfred the _— ot 
( sopetre et 

scription price 860.00 


Oar Price $19.50, 





Science Library. 
20 sets, 


16 vols. 1000 Illus. Half 


Leather. A Library ne- 
cessity the bestthought 
of the greatest minds 
Jarwin, Huxley, ete. 
Subscription price 
$49.50 

Our Price $17.75, 





102 Hale Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
Send me in accordance 
with your special offer the 


Mark Special 
Here Price 
Devic. $28.79: 





sets marked. If after ex 

amination, books do not 
please, I will notify you so 
that they may bereturned 


Muhlbach 31.75 





without expense to me. I 
keep the books, I will 
send One Dollarin todays 





as first payment, and $2.00 
per monththereafter until 
the balance of the specia 
rice shown here is paid. 
ut meon yourmailinglist 
for other book bargains. 





Austen 29.75 
iirary 17.75 





Characters 19.50 










List of Bargains 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Copyright Hart Schattner & Marx 


For ‘thard-to-fit?? men 


OME men are hard to fit in clothes; some just think 

they are. There are certain types of figure, however 

— stout men, short, stocky men, big tall men—that require 
special designing in clothes. 


We make special sizes and models for just such figures; the lines are 


different; such a figure could easily be made to look ridiculous by a designer 
who doesn’t know how. 


‘The slope of the shoulders, the turn of the collar over the short neck, the curve of the lapel and the front of 


the coat; the placing and spacing of the buttons; the size and shape of the sleeve; the shaping of the 


trousers; these are the things in which our designers are artists. You see from our illustration examples ot 


the way we deal with such matters. 
We give every man, of whatever size or shape or age, the ..ind of style and fit he should 


have; and we put all-wool fabrics and the most perfect tailoring into the clothes. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago New York 
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